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OUR NAVAL DEFENCES: WHERE ARE WE? 


Some six years have now elapsed 
since we, in these columns, laid be- 
fore the public a series of papers on 
the then lamentably defenceless con- 
dition of this country, and the ineffi- 
ciency of the fighting qualities of 
our navy. We urged the construction 
for the future of armour-clad ships 
of war, and the conversion of use- 
less wooden line-of-battle ships into 
cupola or turret vessels.* Our state- 
ments excited much general inter- 
est, and no small amount of hostile 
professional criticism. Yet, were 
we to reprint those articles, there 
would be few corrections necessary, 
and results have only confirmed the 
accuracy of our conclusions. 

Let us see where we are to-day. 
Are we in the position England’s 
navy should be after the expen- 
diture of so many millions, and 
so much talk of reconstruction of 
the old ships and construction of 
new armour-clad vessels of war ? 

When we last summed up, in 
March 1861, the navy could not 
boast of a single sea-going ironclad 
being afloat. It will be remem- 
bered that on the 23d April 1860, 


just six weeks before he went out 
of office, Sir John Pakington laid 
down the Warrior. As a jirst-born 
of our future navy, she was a splen- 
did success. The Oonservative 
Government may fairly claim all 
honour on that score, and their sue- 
cessors immediately caused to be 
laid down the Black Prince and the 
Defence and Resistance. Better 
still, on the 24th October, the 
Achilles, an improved Warrior, was 
laid down at Chatham by the Duke 
of Somerset. This was all in the 
right direction, for the Achilles 
floats to-day, the finest sea-going 
armoured frigate the world can pro- 
duce. 

But how that coming revolution 
in our navy was resisted—what a 
constant tendency to reaction— 
what a world of doubt and mis- 
giving was there in all we were 
doing then, and have been doing 
since! Though our rulers of the 
navy are somewhat more enlight- 
ened since then, still we have to 
combat to-day bogus difficulties 
and reactionary tendencies nearly 
as much as of yore. , 





* See article, ‘‘ Ironclad Ships of War,” November and December 1860. , 
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Who can forget the ominous 
shakes of the head and mutterings 
over the Warrior and the Royal 
Sovereign? The sea was to wash 
clean over them—five-inch armour 
could never be made buoyant— 
turret-guns’ crews would be killed 
by the concussion of their own 
guns—turotables could never re- 
volve in a seaway. Ironclad ad- 
vocates were “ blacksmiths and no 
sailors;” and stout admirals wished 
to be informed, while bursting with 
indignation, whether their flags 
were ‘to fly from steamers’ funnels 
instead of from royal mastheads ! 

The reply came from across the 
Atlantic, when the proud wooden 
navy of the United States—nay, 
probably the great Republic itself 
—was saved by a solitary iron- 


clad monitor, navigating a tem. 
pestuous coast, and winning a glo- 
rious victory with her flag secured 


to the contemned funnel by the . 


young hero who commanded her, 

It was public opinion, and the 
pressure brought to bear by ont- 
siders, not the enlightenment of 
our naval rulers, which first led us 
to commence the construction of 
our armoured ships, Those who 
advocated such innovations met 
but small mercy in professional 
quarters, and their opponents now 


merit but little consideration at 


their hands. 

If, therefore, in our remarks, we 
are sometimes severe, the provoca- 
tion should be borne in mind—for 
we desire only to triumph in the 
perfect assertion of certain prin- 
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The above sketch of the proposed conversion of an old three-decker into a for- 


midable turret-ship is now six years old, and, with the diagrams given in Maga 
at that time, speaks for itself—(See first paragraph of this Article.) 
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ciples, rather than to be ungenerous 
to those who were once our oppo- 
nents. 

Standing where we do to-day, 
seeing the mistakes already made, 
and those threatening us for the 
future, it would be wrong not to 
make the errors and prejudices of 
the past a warning to the reaction- 
aries we have to deal with. Let 
them remember that. whilst the 
progressionists of 1861 were point- 
ing at France and using the Gloire 
as a mere lever with which to cross- 
lift Berkeleys and Greys into iron 
and armoured structures, the old- 
school men pointed to America, and 
that navy which must ever claim 
a high position in the opinion of 
British naval officers, and they 
speciously urged that so practical a 

eople, unhampered by hereditary 

hig or Tory Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, and with no caste of Brah- 
mins from which their Secretaries 
of the navy were especially drawn, 
had not as yet considered it neces- 
sary to construct a single armour- 
clad war-ship, and asked, “ Why 
should we do so?” 

How silent such critics were 
when within a year a terrible and 
unexpected conflict thrust itself on 
that wooden navy, and in the heat 
‘of battle, with the knife at her very 
heart, the American Republic had, 
at a ruinous cost, to improvise the 
very structures they had neglected 
in time of peace! , 

Then we saw Oonfederate and 
Federal sailors frantically plaster- 
ing on their ships scraps of iron 
picked up in their dockyards, bolt- 
ing on rails torn from their roads, 
or, faute de mieux, festooning 
chain cables to cover their wooden 
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sides, yet with pardonable sailor 
vanity still calling them wooden 
frigates. So went to the winds 
American apathy in the iron war- 
ship question; yet, with their pro- 
verbial tendency to rush into ex- 
tremes where novelty is concerned, 
charmed with the success of Oap- 
tain Cowper Oole’s invention of a 
central battery in the clever piracy 
of Mr. Ericsson in what are called 
monitors, they again hamper pro- 
gress by forgetting that an essential 
condition for a war-ship is that per- 
fect “ habitability” * which few of 
their monitors possess. 

On the other hand, the pattern 
set us by Napoleon III. in his 
Gloire, and the ironclad ships he 
pushed so rapidly afloat in 1861-62- 
68, was only good and valuable up 
to a certain point. 

The stroke of genius which sent 
out ironclad batteries to Kinburn 
in 1855 to be tested, ready to 
bring down Oronstadt in 1856 — as 
they would assuredly have done 
had the war been prolonged — was 
worthy of the man and of France, 
but it did not at all follow that, 
because he from his stand-point 
saw over the heads of so many 
sailors, soldiers, and shipbuilders, 
they, when they appreciated the 
soundness of his views, should be 
capable of carrying the details into 
execution. 

We sulkily followed his idea out 
to the letter in 1854-55, and any- 
thing more monstrous, more unsea- 
worthy, more Chinese-like than 
those floating batteries we would 
defy even Pekin to produce. Our 
only excuse was, that we copied the 
French designs—and a very bad 
excuse too. We knew in 1856 that 





* This American term expresses the word comfort, health, power of keeping 


the sea for a lengthened period without endangering 
In this the monitors are sadly deficient. Touching our assertion that 


or ship. 


the health or safety of crew 


Ericsson’s vessels and turrets are mere modifications of Captain Cowper Cole’s dis- 
covery, in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ (June 1862) will be found a capital letter on the 
subject, written by an American gentleman, who was liberal-minded enough to desire 
to see full justice done to the original inventor. The statements therein made have 
never been satisfactorily contradicted or disproved by Mr. Ericsson, and we are 
only sorry that the American Government have not followed the Russian example in 
formally acknowledging the real inventor’s services. 
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’ they were failures so far as form, 
handiness, nay, seaworthiness was 
concerned; yet no sooner did the 
French Emperor’s wish to have an 
ironclad navy instead of mere float- 
ing batteries subsequently become 
realised in the form of the Gloire, 
than we basely proceeded to hamper 
ourselves with a collection of vile 
imitations which, for the most part, 
are failures, or only fit to cope with 
the French monstrosities. 

Had Adwiral Sir William Sy- 
monds, Sir Baldwin Walker, Mr. 
Watt, and their colleagues of the 
Admiralty construction department 
blindly taken as their models French 
gunboats, French corvettes, or 
French three-deckers, instead of 
trusting to the brain-power and 
skill of their own countrymen, we 
should not have been so incompar- 
ably superior to all the world in each 
of those classes of war-ships as we 
undoubtedly were in that Russian 
war, which taught us the days of 
wooden navies were past, and those 
of iron war-ships had arrived. 

We hold that the genius which 
had launched and rendered sea- 
worthy those lofty castles of guns 
and men such as the Victoria, the 
Duke, and Royal Albert, might 
safely have been trusted to work 
out patiently and progressively the 
iron fleet question; and that a de- 
partment which had so ably design- 
ed and sent forth the beautiful little 
craft called gunboats and despatch- 
vessels—our Crackers and Jaspers, 
Ravens and Algerines—pigmy ships, 
light of draught, handy as toys, sea- 
worthy as corks, carrying the heavi- 
est guns of England, yet as capable 
of passing in the depth of an An- 





tarctic winter through the tempestu- 
ous seas of the southern capes as 
the highest-sided frigate or fleetest 
merchant-ship *—would, if true to 
itself and relying on itself, have long 
since given us something to cope 
with the present powerful monitor 
fleets of the United States and Rus- 
sia. 

Instead of this, we have gone to 
France for our models since the 
Achilles was laid down, and the 
present Oonstructor of the Navy 
came into power. The Emperor of 
the French, engrossed in his liter- 
ary researches into the history of 
the Rome of Ca#sar, must have in- 
sisted on the famed Carthaginian 
galley being again reverted to as a 
model, and poor England, ignor- 
ing her own experience for the last 
hundred years of the proper form 
for a ship, tamely followed his 
lead, and now cumbers the ocean 


with vessels whose structure at © 


the fore-end seems expressly. in- 
tended when steaming head to 
sea to spoon the ocean right over 
them and to submerge the ship. 
Because the French fancied thata 
bow must project below water to 
enable a vessel to ram with safety 
and to insure buoyancy, we rushed 
at the idea, and have spoilt several 
fine ships. Because they talked a 
great deal of nonsense about pro- 
tecting rudders, we have launched 
vessels costing a quarter of a mil- 
lion ‘sterling, which can never run 
with safety in a heavy following 
sea, so hampered are they with ar- 
mour round their sterns. Because 
they do not understand turret-ships 
and adhere to broadside ones, we 
tamely follow the lead, and scorn 





* In 1857 a squadron of fifteen of these pigmy men-of-war, bound to China, 


passed the Cape of Good Hope. Sailing on a great circle, they, in the depth of the 
southern winter, went from the Brazils to Java Head without touching anywhere. 


Some of them only drew four feet water ; 


their decks, deeply laden as they were 


with provisions and stores for a three months’ voyage, were about the same height 
out of water as some of the present American monitors. They were battened down 
for much of the passage ; but although the seas washed over them freely, and mer- 
chant-ships sometimes bore down in bad weather, fancying they were water-logged 
wrecks, it was only to cheer them heartily when the little red ensign was hoisted in 
the rigging to show that H. M.’s gunboat was doing admirably, and bowling along for 


China ! 
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the practical experience of America ; 
‘and because they have useless 
pilot-houses on deck weighing as 
much as a turret,* we do exactly 
the same thing, rather listening to 
any Frenchman’s opinion than be 
indebted to. an English officer or 
shipbuilder for an idea. 

We have had the name of Mon- 
sieur Dupuy de Léme forced down 
our throats as the wonder-working 
Constructor of the French Navy, 
whose models we were strictly fol- 
lowing. As if he who was trained, 
and we believe educated, in ,Eng- 
land, had suddenly discovered a 
short road to that knowledge which 
we firmly protest can only be ar- 
rived at by not rashly letting go 
ow holdfasts in the experience of 
the past, but steadily and progres- 
sively experimentalising and im- 
proving through practical experi- 
ence in the advantages and defects 
of the old forms of ships when ap- 
plied to the novel material of to-day. 

Still worse, whilst we are patting 
ourselves and saying, “ Oh, it is im- 
possible we can err, because Mr. 
Reed, our new Naval Constructor, 
is following the excellent models of 
Monsieur Dupuy de Léme,” he re- 
pudiates us on the one hand as even 
creditable pupils, and on the other 
the French naval officers, after their 
receut experiments with his new 
ships in the Bay of Biscay, declare 
them, we believe, to be utter fail- 
ures as sea-boats and men-of-war ! 

For a length of time those who 
were interested in armoured ships 
were cheered by wise declarations 
of the discovery of some form—a U 
instead of a V—which was to make 
a heavy-loaded vessel—for such an 
armoured ship merely is—very dif- 
ferent to any other heavy-ladened 
vessels seen by sailors, Dupuy de 
Léme and Mr. Reed had hatched it, 
or the former invented it and the 
latter copied it. Then we had the 
prolongation of the bow below 
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water ; it must be perfect, because 
the Frenchman had it in his ships. 
Tha Helicon, as she wag not in- 
tended, like a mackerel, to go 
through and under the sea, turned 
up a furrow of water in front of her 
which was startling; the Pallas 
did the same, and nearly smothered 
all hands when brought stem on to 
a very ordinary amount of swell. 
It was necessary to explain away 
this anomaly, and an article ap- 
peared in the ‘ Times,’ which is very 
generally supposed to have been in- 
spired from official quarters, either 
at Whitehall or Kensington, in 
which, in graceful terms, the parent- 
age of the monstrous excrescence 
on the Pallas’s nose was fathered 
on M. de Léme; and it was ex- 
plained that he asserted that 
the wave of water in front of 
the Pallas could not affect her 
speed; that he said that a cer- 
tain volume of water in front of 
a ship’s largest section must be 
pushed aside, \and that by his skilful 
arrangement he turned it up with 
asort of ploughshare; that it was 
broken up in waves, and pleasantly 
“pushed forward in the direction 
the ship was moving.” What could 
poor sailors reply to so learned a 
theory? The forecastle-men of the 
Pallas might growl if they pleased, 
and wish the blessed water was not 
pushed up and forward; what 
could they or naval officers know 
of such profound matters? It was 
for scientific men to build ships; 
naval men should confine them- 
selves to sailing, steaming, or fight- 
ing them. When, lo and behold! 
M. de Léme comes forward in a 
very pungent letter to say that he 
will not be responsible for any such 
rococeo theory, and writes thus to 
the ‘Times: ’—‘‘Je dois seulement * 
dla vérité de vous faire connaitre 
que je n’ai jamais ni en paroles ni en 
écrit formulée une théorie pareille 
4 celle qui m’a été attribuée par er- 





* The Bellerophon, our latest armoured frigate, has a pilot-house fixed on her 
upper deck weighing 105 tons, instead of a single gun-turret carrying a 600- 
pounder, which would only weigh as much. 
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reur dans votre article. Cette théorie 
est méme en désaccord formel avec 
le résumé que j’ai exposé des prin- 
. Cipes rélatifs i la résistance opposée 
par l’eau aux navires en marche.” 
He goes on then to add, “One 


The Patxas (English). 
Submerged mid-section, 790 square feet. 


Displacement, 3700 tons, 
Real or indicator h.-power of engines, 


$768. 
Speed, 13,057 knots, 


NV. B.—The Solferino is of nearly 
double the displacement or weight 
in tons, and yet is faster with the 
same positive exertion of horse- 
power of engines.” 

There is therefore, as M. Dupuy 
de Léme sarcastically remarks, con- 
siderable dissemblance between the 
Pallas and the Solferino; and he 
ends by requesting the editor of 
the ‘Times’ not to permit to be 
fathered on him statements or 
theories which he is only too anxi- 
ous to repudiate. 

The fact is, that the science of 
armour-clad ship construction was 
only to be worked out by experi- 
ence and practice. All their learned 
twaddle came to this, that M. 
Dupuy de Léme, Mr. Reed, and 
Mr. Ericsson had to learn their les- 
son after they became Government 
constructors at the cost of their 
respective countries. Had each 
frankly set to work, accepting what 
was already known in their de- 
partments of the best forms for 

‘heavy bodies in water, such as three- 
deckers and largest merchantmen, 
so as to insure speed, steadiness of 
a and buoyancy, Dupuy de 

me’s fleet would not stand con- 
demned as a failure to-day, Ericsson 
would not keep to rafts, and screw 
down sailors, with air-pumps for 
ventilation, in his tropical cruisers, 
and H.M.S. Achilles, the third im- 
provement on the Warrior, would 
not be able to steam round and 


word more on the subject of your 
second article relative to the P 
whose lines are represented to be 
similar to those of the Solferino,* 
According to your data, the com- 
parison is as follows :— 


The SoLFERINO (French). 


Submerged mid-section, 1152 square feet. 
Displacement, 7020 tons. 
Real or indicator h.-power, 3720, 


Speed, 14 knots. 


round the Bellerophon, the last and 
best of our Naval OConstructor’s ar- 
moured ships, or England be to-day 
with only two very imperfect spe- 
cimens of those turret-ships, born of 
the brains of one of her sailors, to 
cope with the seventeen vessels of 
the same class now in the Baltic, 
and capable of being in the North 
Sea at seven days’ notice. 

When each nation had produced 
something it considered perfect— 
and we are inclined to think that 
the country which launched the 
Great Britain, of 5000 tons, and 
the Great Eastern, of 20,000 tons 
burden, would not have been last 
in the competition—then would 
have been the time to compare 
structures, and see whether there 
was not something each had discov- 
ered worth embodying in the war- 
ship of the future. But it was illo- 
gical, unreasonable, and tending to 
delay improvement, for England to 
follow tamely a French designer 
before he could show his own ships 
to possess any single qualification 
except speed. The sailor, not the 
shipbuilder, is, we hold, the proper 
judge of the value of a ship of war. 
He applies practical tests to the 
theory or formula of the con- 
structor. For instance, when 
H.M.S. Lord Olyde was launched 
with her monstrous nose into the 
waters of the Ohannel, of course 
the constructor could see no defect 
in it, or know of the impossibility 





* ‘Times,’ April 19 :—“ The Pallas has been constructed with the long sub- 
merged bow, borrowed from the French theory as exemplified by M. Dupuy de 
Lome in the partially-plated ships Magenta and Solferino.” 
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of the ship picking up her own 
anchor when it was once let go. 
The sailors very soon, however, 
found it out, for she had to slip her 
cables twice, and employ another 
vessel to lift them up for her. 
Sailor ingenuity has subsequently 
found a remedy for that defect; 
but no amount of skill with the 
marlingspike or mallet will enable 
the Lord Clyde to steam head on 
to Atlantic rollers without washing 
her watch of sailors overboard, or 
if she is at anchor in the tideway of 
Lisbon or Shanghai, “ breaking her 
sheer” in a way the constructor 
little thinks of, but still the sailor 
knows to be perfectly possible, 
with a ship carrying a submarine 
jib of wood for the water to act on, 
exactly as the jib of canvass is acted 
on by the wind above water. 

Sailor criticism on the ship- 
builders’ art is, we fear, distaste- 
fal, but in it lies the whole secret 
of progress in the right direction 
for a Royal or Imperial navy. ‘Tt 
should be encouraged, not squash- 
ed, by all lovers of our navy. In 
the mercantile marine it may be a 
matter of less importance, for there 
any constructor’s vagaries or theo- 
retical crotchets correct themselves 
in a very simple manner. The 
merchant only purchases vessels 
which do their work well to the 
satisfaction of his sailor servants. 
If the mercantile ship-constructor 
insists on building what is not mar- 
ketable he is soon in the insolvent 
court, and so the nuisance ends. 
In the Royal Navy the public purse 
is long, and even being replenished. 
Captains are appointed to make 
their vessels a success at any price. 
Half-pay lies behind, a hungry de- 
sert. Professional pride, a sailor’s 
love for his ship, however big a 
beast she may be, will prevent his 
discovering her defects, so that it 
is with the greatest difficulty the 
public can ascertain whether a par- 
ticular vessel is a failure or a suc- 
cess; and an obstinate constructor 
or Board of Admiralty generally 
succeeds in hampering the nation 
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with two or three millions’ worth 
of some particular vessel before the 
word “utter failure” is whispered 
abroad. We say obstinate advised- 
ly, because we do not believe that 
such acts are ever intentional; but 
nothing would bring quicker to 
light the defects or advantages of 
any novel naval structures than, in~ 
stead of having admirals and the 
captains of the ships only to report 
upon them, to hgve an officer espe- 
cially detailed, with a shipbuilder 
selected from one of our private 
yards as an assistant, whose busi- 
ness it should be to make the 
closest scrutiny into the daily 
achievements of the ships in the 
fleet, collectively and individually. 
For this there are now more than 
ever a multitude of good reasons. 
The Commander-in-Chief, and cap- 
tains of the fleet, have nowadays 
quite as much to do at sea as any 
human beings are capable of endur- 
ing. Men who have been all night 
looking after the safety of their 
ships, or handling them, and have 
multifarious duties all day long, 
between inspections, drills, and 
piles of red-tapeism in the shape of 
punishment forms, returns, and ac- 
counts, to deal with, have but little 
spare time to note all that is pass- 
ing within their own vessels, much 
less what others are doing. Each 
officer swears by his own ship, be- 
cause he is part and parcel of it; 
and, like the lieutenants of the 
Bellerophon, only know too well 
that if the ship will not “stay” 
under canvass, the blame will be 
laid to their want of seamanship, 
and not to the fault of the Oon- 
structor of the Navy. 

And touching that same Oon- 
structor, we beg it to be under- 
stood that we only make use of Mr. 
Reed’s name, as the present occu- 
pant of the office to illustrate our 
argument, and not with a view of 
damaging him personally. He is 
only mortal; and probably any other 
secretary of the Society of Naval 
Architects would, if he possessed 
an equal amount of cleverness, have 
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played as many tricks with our 
Navy, and made as many mistakes, 
if, suddenly, to avoid the criticism 
of that Society, the Admiralty had 
invested him with aa equal amount 
of power. 

His mistakes have been many, 
but his intentions doubtless were 
very good. Let us give him every 
credit on the latter point, for no 
one would be uncharitable enough 
to suppose that he, of malice afore- 
thought, built such an article as the 
Research, on which: the dockyard 
have been for four years raising and 
raising decks and bulwarks, until 
Wwe can assure our readers, that if 
she were to-day painted brown, and 
nicely glazed by a cook, with three 
partridge legs up the main hatchway, 
she would resemble a game-pie far 
more than a British war-ship, and 
be equally efficient at sea. The 
present Oonstructor assuredly never 
designed his submerged bow to 
prevent war-ships steaming head on 
to a heavy sea without being bat- 
tened down on the upper deck; 
yet it is so. Nor would he will- 
ingly have seen his much-bepuffed 
Pallas frigate take her place second 
to the Solferino, although our fri- 
gate exerted the same engine-power 
on half the displacement of the 
French man-of-war. 

Candour urges us to acknowledge 
that he could never have intended 
the Bellerophon—a type of the 
lavish expenditure in construction 
and ornament which a naval dock- 
yard can devote to a fancy ship—to 
be a slow coach beside not only 
some of the first built iron ships of 
our navy, but to be beaten in speed 
by the wooden iron-cased ships of 
long ago. 

Indeed, on the subject of speed 
as one of the first essentials of a 
war-ship, no one would insult our 
Constructor by supposing that he 
under-estimated its value, and that 
he does not lament, as bitterly as 
we do, his inability to produce, up 
to to-day, except on paper, any- 
thing which could catch and bring 
to action fleet Alabamas, or put salt 


on the ails of Monitors before 
running them down, as some an- 
cients profess to be able to do. 

We are well aware that it is “un- 
profitable to hunt dead hares,” and 
there is nothing now to be gained 
by pressing the charge of error in 
judgment against Mr. Reed; for 
much as we have always questioned 
the policy he was pursuing, we knew 
that there was only one way of 
testing its error, and that was by 
allowing him to run his course, 
But as these failures are somewhat 
more expensive than Beau Brum- 
mell’s crumpled neck-ties, we shall 
hope to see him now frarkly ac- 
knowledging his mistakes, and re- 
verting to English models, listening 
even to Captain Cowper Coles for a 
practical idea or two, refusing point- 
blank to be a party to plastering 
heavy armour-plates on wooden 
hulls, except for home-defence pur- 
poses, and ceasing to thrust on a 
long-suffering country and helpless 
navy, bills, beaks, swans’ breasts, and 
other strange excrescences, affixed 
to the bows of our ships, or fancying 
in any way that there ts an affinity 
in purpose or design between a man- 
of-war and a Strasbourg paté—the 
model, we humbly submit, of some 
of the choicest French designs, 

If the Oonstructor will -make 
these concessions to the results 
arriyed at by those who have to 
sail and fight our war-ships, we can 
pledge him the firmest support of 
every well-wisher of the British 
navy—and he even deserves some 
sympathy at this juncture. 

We are aware, moreover, that he 
must have had difficulties to con- 
tend with of no ordinary nature. 
There were those in the late Ad- 
miralty professionally omnipotent, 
who could not see their own way 
to the future of an armoured navy, 
and, devoid of conceptive powers 
themselves, relied put little on 
other Englishmen possessing the 
faculty. It touched’ their amour 
propre t> be indebted to younger 
naval men for an idea, There was 
a taint, too, of the old leaven in 
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their course of action. They did 
not want to see the old wooden 
navy quite done away with. If 
they could not preserve the much- 
cherished wooden line -.of - battle 
ship or fifty-gun frigate, at any 
rate the French offered models 
which could boast of masts, yards, 
and sails, and they positively 
hoped to reproduce in a.mild form 
asort of a two-decker—guel bon- 
heur ! 

So our sailor Lordships toddled 
after French temptations, and that 
noble sailor, then Secretary to the 
Admiralty, covered the escapade in 
his best style by a frank statement 
or two to the assembled senators of 
England. 

Great Britain will, of course, pay 
for this taste for French fashions. 
The late Admiralty are not the 
first who have so erred; let us be 
merciful, for temptation cometh to 
all men. . 

And, after all, the English fleet 
is not inferior to the French. 
Theirs is a failure, ours is no 
worse. But when the distribution 
of the credit for the waste of so 
much money and six years of time 
comes to be thought of, it is right 
that it should be placed on the pro- 
per shoulders. We, for our part, 
entirely acquit the Duke of Som- 
erset, and say of Mr. Reed that we 
believe he was selected as the Con- 
structor of the Navy over hundreds 
of good men’s heads, because hp 
who had never built a ship was 
likely to carry out the Admiralty 
notions of our future iron fleet 
with less knowledge of information 
already possessed by the Con- 
structors’ Department, and there- 
fore with less doubt or _hesita- 
tion. 

We have said that we acquit the 
Duke of Somerset, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and we repeat it. 
No one who ever had opportuni- 
ties of judging of him when in 


office can question his freedom from 
bias upon any naval question,* or 
doubt the industry, acuteness, and 
strong sense of justice to the pro- 
fession which f rmed the promi- 
nent features of the noble Duke’s 
character. Although an able First 
Lord, he could not be expected to 
master the technicalities of the pro- 
fession, or battle with the powerful 
nautical element introduced in that 
worst constituted of all Boards. 
Except by an exercise of arbitrary 
power, or rather an illegal assump- 
tion of it, how could he ignore the 
opinions of his brother Lords, ap- 
pointed joint Commissioners for 
executing the office of a Lord High 
‘Admiral? That sailor element, an 
essentially professional one, must, 
following the rule of naval etiquette, 
accept the dictum of its senior repre- 
sentative; and thus the Naval Sea 
Lord, as he is called, is invariably 
more powerful for positive good or 
evil to the navy than he who, as 
the civil head of the department, 
nominally rules over the fleet. 

No naval officer of advanced 
views would for a moment desire 
to see any one but a civilian at the 
head of the Admiralty; but at the 
same time we know that, so far as 
the efficiency of the fleet is con- 
cerned, in an executive sense, it is 
to the Naval First Lord that the 
may must look. With the 

higs that post has for a length 
of time become hereditary in one 
or two powerful political families, 
and officers little known to the 
navy for the brilliancy of their 
career, the soundness of their ta- 
lents, or their breadth of view, suc- 
ceeded one another as if the post 
of naval First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty was a birthright in their fami- 
lies. To*the credit of Lord Derby’s 
Government, with whom the writer 
begs to say he has few sympathies, 
this system has been broken through 
in the case of the present Admi- 





* This will be more clearly seen when the story of the Royal Sovereign’s short 
commission comes to be told. It was not the Duke of Somerset’s fault that she 
was not fairly tested, or that she was put out of commission to be put out of sight. 





ralty, and a naval First Lord is at 
last in office merely on his merits 
as a sailor and naval administrator, 
and not from the political strength 
he is likely to bring to a party ; and 
the British navy is proportionately 
satisfied and hopeful. 

It might be asked, if the Duke 
of Somerset found himself so ham- 
pered and his conclusions thwarted 
by naval obstinacy, why did he 
not, when reorganising the Oon- 
struction department of the navy, 
do as much for the Admiralty 
Board? We do not profess to be 
in his Grace’s confidence, but it is 
ovly fair to remind our readers 
what a melancholy state of decay 
and disintegration the Whig party 
has been in during the last five 
years. Sickly, effete mothers do 
not produce vigorous offspring, and 
with “Rest and be thankful” for 
a motto we should have liked to 
see how the proposal for a radical 
reform of the Admiralty would have 
been received by either my Lord 
Palmerston or Earl Russell. 

At any rate, it was not done, and 
the result is plainly before us. We 
deal with it for no party purposes, 
but the truth, disagreeable as it is, 
must be told. England, after six 
years’ reconstruction of her navy, 
has to-day only a fleet as imperfect 
in the main as the French navy, 
and merely capable of coping with 
France by leaving the entire coasts 
of Great Britain open to hostile in- 


_ vasion and insult. 


A coalition of any two states 
against us, whether of France and 
Prussia, America and Russia, 
France and Spain, or any other 
possible combination which would 
need us to act in opposite direc- 
tions and guard our own homes at 
the same time, is what we are in 
no way prepared for to-day. 

A repetition of such feats as those 
enacted against Taganrog, Odessa, 
Charlestown, or Valparaiso, the 
scenes being laid at Brighton, 
Weymouth, Hull, Liverpool, Green- 
ock, Leith, or Stromness, is what 
we may look for at home; and the 
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risk of some such misfortune over- 
taking us is greater, perhaps, to-day 
than it has ever been in our history 
as a nation. 

The Eastern question looms like 
a fog-bank across the track that 
the ship of the world’s progress is 
steering; who can tell what lies 
within its bosom? but there is 9 
sound and a muttering heard from 
that direction, which tells us it will 
not be all calm and sunshine, when 
once we enter it, or it rolls over us, 

Egypt and Syria are still the 
true keys to that Eastern empire 


which makes England what she is « 


to-day. To preserve that intact—to 
save Malta from a coup-de-main and 
Alexandria from capture on one 
and the same summer’s day—it 
would need every ironclad we have 
got, without one to spare for our 
narrow seas or remote colonies. 
That feat the present army and 
navy of France are quite in a posi- 
tion to accomplish; nay more, they 
are ready for it directly their ruler 
lifts his little finger. 

Russia or America have merely 
then to display a force of a dozen 
monitors in the North Sea—the 
former has seventeen within 4 


week’s sail of our shores—and do . 


we exaggerate if we say that con- 
sols would go down to 465, and 
another panic, financial and com- 
mercial, would occur, to which the 
disgraceful scene of Black Friday 
in London, of May 1866, would be 
but as moonshine? 

Who is to blame, might then 
be arbitrarily settled by an infuri- 
ated people, not over-inclined to 
refine at such a moment of just in- 
dignation, and the commonwealth 
be saved at the sacrifice of dynas- 
ties and political parties. 

Abroad, in all seas and colonies, 
our naval position is still more radi- 
cally weak. 

Along the whole shores of the 
American continent, on its Atlan- 
tic face, from Buenos Ayres to 
Quebec, despite of the countless 
millions we have involved in trade, 
ships, and colonies, the navy of 
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England—that is, her real .fighting 
power against rifled cannon—is to 
be found in one armoured cor- 
vette, the Favourite,* throwing less 
weight of broadside than one gun 
of a monitor could hurl at her in a 
single projectile. Throughout the 
whole extent of these regions and 
seas, the navy of the United States 
dominates in a formidable army of 
turret-ships and ironclads, carrying 
heavier guns and heavier plating 
than anything we can boast of 
throughout our entire navy. Even 
the wretched Brazilians are better 
off than ourselves, and can boast of 
British-built turret-ships and iron- 
clads. 

In the Pacific Ocean, the Ame- 
ricans, the Spaniards, the Peru- 
vians, and the Ohilians, have had 
for some time their flags represented 
in ironclad war-ships of different 
descriptions. They all know more 
than we do of the capabilities and 
the requirements, the defects and 
merits, of monitors, turrets, and 
broadside-armoured vessels, in their 
voyage out to such remote quarters 
of the globe, as well as of their sea- 
worthy qualities in the tempestuous 


MonaDnock. 
(American.) 
Tonnage, unknown ; horse-power, 216. 
Armament, 4 guns, 15-inch calibre, 
throwing iron shot of 480 lb., and 
steel ones of 500 Ib. weight. 
Weight of broadside, 1920 lb. | 


Entirely armoured ; sides of 5-inch iron, 
and 35 inches of backing; turrets of 
103 inches of iron. 


Turning to eastern seas, includ- 
ing Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and especially Hindostan 
and Ohina, the position of the 
navy is still more disgraceful. Not 
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_seas of the Cape Horn and Vancou- 


ver Land. 

Once in the Pacific Ocean, it must 
be remembered that, with a smooth- 
water voyage, a hostile ironclad can 
always come down upon our China 
trade, and Australian or Indian co- 
lonies, far more easily and effective- 
ly than oy way of the Oape of Good 
Hope. y the latter route, the 
enemy has no neutral port between 
the Brazils and Hindostan, and 
faces us after a long and trying 
voyage. By way of the Pacific, an 
enemy has the Spanish, Dutch, and 
French colonies as pleasant places 
of repair and rest, or neutral ports 
into which to carry his prizes, close 
up to our very doors. We are at 
last despatching the Zealous as flag- 
ship to that Pacific station. She 
is a very partially-armoured vessel 
construeted of wood, throwing but 
a moderate broadside, and gener- 
ally known. amongst her crew, so 
far as fighting qualities are con- 
cerned, as an excellent ‘“ ready- 
made bonfire.” The comparison 
between her and the magnificent 
monitor long since in the Pacific is 
as follows: 


ZEALOUS. 
(British.) 

Tonnage, 3716 ; horse-power, 800. 

Armament, 7-inch 115-pounders, 16 in 
number ; on upper deck, 110-pounders, 
4 in number. 

Total broadside = 10 guns, throwing 
weight of 1140 Ib. 

With only an iron belt round the water- 
line and over the fighting-box of 44 
inch iron. 


a single ironclad or turret-ship 
has ever reached those waters, in 
spite of the millions lavished since 
1860 on the reconstruction of our 


navy. 





* The Favourite carries 4}-inch plate, has her small battery confined to what is 
known as “a butcher’s shop” amidship—a box of guns, introduced to supersede 
the turntable principle, but since universally condemned as defective in every 
sense. She only steams ten knots, and throws a broadside of merély 356 Ib., and 
rolled so excessively on her passage to Halifax that she could not even exercise her 


trumpery guns. 


She found a Yankee turret-ship to greet her, called the Mianto- 


nomah, carrying four 450-pounders, or a broadside of 1800 lb., armoured with 
plates varying from 5 inches to 11 inches in thickness, and with no unprotected or 
uncovered points. She too has crossed the Atlantic. 
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What does the term mean, if the 
same ships, guns, and speed, are 
maintained there to-day as we had 
ten years ago? 

There we dangle before the world 
prizes which must excite universal 
envy and cupidity, and the loss of 
which would hurl England in one 
frightful plunge into national in- 
solvency. 

We do not know whether the 
Warrior, the Bellerophon, or the 
Favourite can be trusted to go 
round the Cape of Good Hope into 
the Indian Ocean. We have not 
even got a representative of the 
monitor or turret-ship fit to test the 
question either in one way or the 
other. It may be that we must 
send them there via the American 
Cape, so as to pass through the 
narrow but smooth channels of 
water which extend from the Strait 
of Magellan to the island of Ohiloe, 
but we are not sure, as we have not 
tried. 

France long since sent the Nor- 
mandie, one of their ironclad 
wooden structures, to Mexico and 
back. America has traversed the 
North and South Atlantic, both 
the Pacific Oceans, as well as In- 
dian seas, with either a monitor, 
ironside, or partially armoured ves- 
sel. What have we done? Sent 
ironclads to and from the Mediter- 
ranean! Why, we did that in 
1855, eleven years ago! with the 
French and English scuttle-butts, 
called floating batteries. Is it ig- 
norance or self-sufficiency that has 
rendered us so blind to the neces- 
sity of our navy being the first to 
acquire practical information upon 
the capabilities for oceanic naviga- 
tion of our ironclads? Even if we 
could not spare the Warrior or 
Black Prince to reinforce the China 
or Pacific fleets, instead of allowing 
the former to be idle in Ports- 
mouth as a dismantled hulk, even 
if the old cry of want of dock 
accommodation abroad could be 
_ pleaded as a reason why such ves- 
sels were not permanently attached 
to foreign fleets, surely common 
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sense might have dictated the ne- 
cessity of departing once in a wa 
from our naval traditions, and al- 
lowing such vessels to have gone on 
the American system of a running 
cruise round the world. 

By merely knowing what they 
will do or what are their require- 
ments in European waters, we shall 
not discover how our cruisers will 
behave in the tempestuous seas of 
the Capes of Good Hope and the 
Horn. The “ habitability” of ar- 
moured ships in the tropics, too, 
is a most important point—the iron 
ships carrying armour will require 
some excellent system of ventila- 
tion to avert excessive heat; and it 
may be found that oaken frames, 
copper bolts, armour plates, copper 
sheathing, tannic acid, and sea- 
water, will form of ships like the 
Caledonia or Lord Clyde such a 
pesthouse of foul bilges and ga)- 
vanic action as to render them 
simply uninhabitable. 

The French experiences in the 
Normandie in her cruise to the 
West Indies point in that diree- 
tion; and the manner in which our 
wooden armoured ships, during 
their recent autumn cruise, were 
loosening their armour plates from 
excessive rolling and working is a 
cause for grave consideration, and 
makes us hold to our original opin- 
ion, that the old wooden fleet ought’ 
only to have been reconstructed 
for home or coast defence ships. 

No English admiral should com- 
mand a fleet in the entrance of our 
Channel or Mediterranean which 
was not competent to follow an 
enemy to the East or West Indies. 
Nelson’s chase of Villeneuve may 
have again to be repeated, though 
perhaps not of a French fleet; and 
over the portal of the British Ad- 
miralty should be engraved those 
words, which form the refrain 
of the admirable report of the 
“Enquéte Parlementaire” on the 
French navy in 1851, with Prince 
Louis Napoleon as its President— 
“England is vulnerable in every 
quarter of the globe.” 
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If Great Britain could act on the 
defensive and still be Great Bri- 
tain—if batteries and Woolwich 
gans along the shores of Hindos- 
tan, or the coasts of Australia, 
could any more insure the safe ebb 
and flow of our life-blood as repre- 


sented in a commerce which dots 


every mile of broad ocean—if the 
stupendous batteries on Portsdown 
Hill could for one hour insure that 
our China and Australian galleons 
should sail untouched up the Eng- 
lish Channel,—there would be little 
need to strive to awaken our coun- 
trymen to the position we now 
stand in. We might then wait 
for war before arming, and smite 
the robber and assailant when we 
had prepared ourselves within our 
strongholds. But who can say that 
such is possible with an empire 
based, as ours is, on freedom of 
the seas and safe transit for our 
commerce ? 

It is even, after the experience 
of Russia and Austria, very doubt- 
ful whether the defensive is possi- 
ble or safe for even great military 
states; how much less practicable 
then, with us? The very bread to 
fill the mouths of our millions de- 
pends on the mastery of the seas. 
Holland and Spain of old time 
were like ourselyes in many re- 
spects, but never were so depen- 
dent on their navy for existence, 
They, too, were puffed up with 
vanity and ruled by traditions— 
they. had had their Trafalgar and 
Waterloo; and their fall, sudden 
and great as it was, would be a 
mere nursery tale to what Eng- 
land’s would be into the ranks of 
a second-rate or third-rate power, 
with the questionable privilege of 
digging coal or making calico for 
all the world. 

With the present-day history of 
the American, the Danish, and the 
German war before our eyes, who 
can deny that pugnacity and war- 
like tastes, are just as strong in the 
masses of mankind as at any time 
in the history of the world? The 
good, the peaceful, and the virtu- 


ous, who never covet their neigh- 
bour’s goods, are in about the same 
proportion they ever were, only 
they are alittle more tolerated ; and 
although England has no reason to 
pick a quarrel with any one, she 
must stand ready, sword in hand, 
to guard her integrity and assume 
the offensive quickly and decisively. 
That sword is borne by her navy, 
but it is ill-prepared to-day to per- 
form her behest. 

Such inefficiency arises not from 
want of national interest or Eng- 
land’s love for her navy—not from 
deficiency of expenditure on its 
matériel, but from alame and halt- 
ing system of mismanagement, 
which, from a recent article in the 
‘Engineer,’ containing much offi- 
cial flavour, we fear the Oonstruo- 
tor’s Department intend to persist 
in, despite of Sir John Pakington 
and Sir Alexander Milne. 

We have brought one of the most 
prominent features of this system 
already before our readers in the 
melancholy departure from Eng- 
lish known forms of ships’ bodies 
to the French theoretical ones, and 
the consequence to the navy so far 
as the Pallas, the Bellerophon, Lord 
Clyde, and other new ships are 
concerned. The next most serious 
error is the persistence in trying to 
convert the old wooden line-of- 
battle ships into’ ironclad frigates 
fit for oceanic cruisers. The money 
already wasted in that direction 
would have given us a splendid 
squadron of turret-ships fit for coast 
defence, or a collection of improved 
frigates of the Achilles mould, fit, 
we believe, to go round the world 
and fight anything that would be 
found floating there as an enemy. 

It has been said very speciously 
that, “ for all intents and purposes; 
the bottoms of our old vessels are 
just as suitable for the ends of 
modern naval warfare as are the 
bottoms of the Pallas, Bellerophon, 
or any modern craft in Our navy.” 
We demur to this entirely ; and be- 
lieve if the officers of the squadron 
were brought into court they would 
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give a flat contradiction to any such 
shipbuilding theory. The Achilles, 
whose name is generally excluded in 
comparative statements, was steady 
as a church, and her ports open, when 
the wooden-bottom beasts were roll- 
ing heavily. Had the Black Prince 
and Warrior accompanied the fleet, 
instead of being stowed away in 
harbour, we believe we should have 
seen still more the advantage of 
their form for carrying armour and 
fighting guns in a seaway. The 
wooden bottoms of the old ships 
were made for an especial purpose, 
and answered very well; it does not 
follow that they are fit for every- 
thing else. We find, on a fine day 
during the recent cruise, that the 
Achilles (iron hull) rolls 2°, the 
Bellerophon 5°, the Pallas 9°; but 
on looking at the register of wooden- 
bottomed ships we find the Ocean 
rolling 10°, Lord Olyde 12°, Hector 
12°, and the Caledonia 15°. Nice 
steady platforms for 12-ton guns in 
a rolling sea! Further on in the 
same cruise, in moderate breezy 
weather, we hear of the Caledonia 
and Lord Olyde rolling more than 
30°,—the latter having her upper- 
deck gratings and hatchway cov- 
ers placed at nights, and being 
seen to lip the sea over the upper- 
deck bulwarks like an over-ladened 
jolly-boat. Any tyro looking at 
the difference of disposition of 
weights, and the difference of con- 
struction in the upper works of the 
old_three-decker and the modern 
armoured frigates, can see that the 
form of bottom to carry the one 
with stability in a seaway need not 
necessarily be fit for the other. Re- 
construct, if you will, the old ships 
—we believe very few are honestly 
worth conversion to anything but 
firewood—but do not hamper the 
Navy List with them as converted 
frigates fit for the foreign require- 
ment of this country. The major- 
ity of them are wanted for hulks, 
for school-ships, store-ships, and, 
above all, floating hospitals for mili- 
tary or naval purposes. Those still 
available—there may be six at 


most—might be made into coast- 
guard armoured batteries or turret- 
ships, built with less waste of the 

ublic funds than we see in the 

oyal Sovereign or Prince Albert. 
Even those now being converted 
in our arsenals, such as Bulwark, 
Repulse, and Robust, should be 
stopped forthwith as needless waste 
of time and money. 

Urging the immediate  atten- 
tion of the present heads of the 
Admiralty to this important point, 
we pass on to the specification 
of our most glaring error—one 
which the present occupants of the 
ministerial benches when ont of 
office seemed fully alive to, and 
doubtless will deal with energeti- 
cally directly the re-assembling of 
Parliament enables them to ask for 
funds to carry out measures they 
long since, with us, proclaimed as 
necessary. 

Our present deficiency in moni- 
tors or turret-ships is the next 
grave weakness in our naval and 
coast defences. In spite of . the 
enormous fleet of those vessels 
possessed by America and Russia, 
all of which carry guns varying 
from 800-pounders up to 450-pound- 
ers, we can only boast of four such 
craft. We are aware that ships like 
the Bellerophon are said to be able 
to fight such guns. They may, in 
Portsmouth Harbour, near the Ex- 
cellent, but they never will in s 
seaway rolling freely. The Bellero- 
phon had only one such gun, a 800- 
pounder, in her recent eruise; and 
although ordered once to fire fifteen 
rounds, could only fire two rounds. 
In the mean time a wretched speci- 
men of a sea-going turret-ship, the 
Wyvern, had no other than the 
same 12-ton gun, and fired easily 
and safely thirty or forty rounds 
during the cruise. 

It has been patent to the navy 
generally, that broadside ships were 
to be made to succeed; turret-ships 
to be .made to fail, or, if they suc- 
ceeded, to be immediately “ shunt- 
ed” out of sight—Royal Sovereign, 


to wit; and that armoured vessels 
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are allowed to lie idle in our dock- 
yards, whilst wooden structures, as 
much use against rifled cannon as 
so many buck-baskets, are sent 
abroad as cruisers and flag-ships. 

Oar position has been summed 
up in a few words very recently by 
a clever French Admiral in an able 
article in the ‘Revue de Deux 
Mondes :’— 

“England,” he says, “ foreed in 
spite of herself into a path which 
she did not discover, and which she 
dislikes—as it threatens to annihi- 
late that colossal wooden navy, still 
her pride—follows reluctantly in 
the wake of aur inventions. The 
genius of naval shipbuilding for war 
purposes and also of artillery she 
seems to be deficient in. She squan- 
ders hundreds of millions sterling, 
and yet produces nothing that is 

uliarly her own or that satisfies 
er especial requirements,” 

It is the very truth of this state- 
ment that makes it cut the deeper; 
and if a foreigner, who knows 
us well, can so cruelly depict our 
naval condition, is it not time 
for British naval officers to cast 
aside all thoughts of the pala- 
tability of their opinions, a 
maybe, some of the loaves an 
fishes, and show their countrymen 
that the navy of England possesses 
within itself all the elements neces- 
sary, if properly applied, to fulfil 
every requirement of this great 
country ? 

We will pass at once to the con- 
sideration of our most serious de- 
fault—that of confining ourselves 
almost entirely in the reconstruct- 
ed fleet to the time-honoured sys- 
tem of a broadside war-ship, and 
ignoring, as far as it was possible, 
the new central-battery principle, 
first discovered by Oaptain Cowper 
Coles, and largely applied in Ame- 
rica during the war in what are 
known as_ Ericsson’s monitors. 
To-day we have only the Royal 
Sovereign and Prince Albert afloat 
as coast-defence vessels, and the 
Wyvern and Scorpion, which were 
constructed by the Messrs. Laird 
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for the late Confederate navy, but 
bought into our service simply to 
relieve Earl Russell from a dilemma. 
The Wyvern and Scorpion were 
intended to be run across the At- 
lantic as lightly ladened as possible 
into Wilmington or Oharleston, 
there to be armed and equipped, 
and used -as coasters to destroy 
or drive off the Federal blockading 
navy. Since they came into our 
service, more than their full weights 
have been introduced into them— 
they have been treated as ocean 
cruisers, representing Capt. Cowper 
Coles’s principle in its integrity, 
which they most decidedly do not, 
and every effort has been made to 
damage the central-battery prin- 
ciple by pointing to the want of 
comfort of: these two vessels when 
on a cruise in our stormy Channel. 
Only one of the four above-named 
vessels is now in commission; her 
armament is of six years ago as 
She has 
the same 12-ton smooth - bore 
guns in her turrets as the Royal 
Sovereign went to sea with lon 

since. Rifled cannon can be foun 

for the broadside-ships that cannot 
fight them, but not for the central 
battery, which has handled them 
as easily as it could a 20-ton gun if 
necessary. . 

The report of the Iron-plate Com- 
mittee, and the result of every ex- 
periment at Shoeburyness by the 
Ordnance Select Committee, point 
to the importance of having in a 
war-ship as little armour as possible 
placed vertically on a ship’s side, 
and to make the target she offers to 
an enemy’s rifled cannon as inclined 
or curved as possible. The broad- 
side-ship is full of weaknesses in- 
a defensive and offensive point of 
view—the monitor or turret-ship 
proportionately strong. 

In six years just elapsed, let us 
see how this teaching has been ap- 
plied to the British navy. We find 
that during that period we have 
launched twenty-three iron and 
wooden armoured ships on the 
broadside principle, representing a 
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gross capacity of one hundred thou- 
sand tons, and mounting 499 guns: 
this exclusive of several floating 
batteries on the same defective 
principle, as well as of numerous 
ships now under construction in 
our various dockyards.* 

Against this formidable array of 
figures, we have, so far as turrets 
are concerned, four coast-defence 
ships, with an aggregate tonnage 
of 10,034 tons, and 17 guns. It 
is true the keel of the- Monarch is 
laid at Chatham, but it has taken 
the best part of this year to pro- 
gress that far; and the contract 
with Messrs. Laird for constructing 
the Captain, which will alone re- 
present the inventor’s idea of a sea- 
going turret-ship, is about to be 
signed. Now, let it be clearly un- 
derstood that we started in 1860, 
knowing just about as much of the 
value of one principle as against 
rifled cannon, as of the other. Oan 
it be said that England has done 
equal justice to both, or that the 
inventor is not justified in being 
discontented, suspicious, and dis- 
gusted with what has been called 
strict impartiality ?’ 

Admiral Lord Olarence Paget, 
when Secretary of the Admiralty, 
deliberately pledged the depart- 
ment years ago to five the prin- 
‘ciple a fair trial We say it has 
not been done, and claim that the 
promise should be redéemed, be- 
cause, although we have not tested 
the principle fairly, it has been 
done in America, and the result 
has proved the soundness of the 
central-battery war-ship, both as 
a fighting machine and sea-boat. 
Their vessels are only crude in 
principle as compared with the 


original inventor’s designs, and the 
test has been therefore all the more 
severe. The American turret-ships 
and monitors have had plenty of 
jealousy and prejudice to contend 
with on that side of the Atlantic, 
On them fell, as we will show in 
our next number, the real brunt of 
the fight at Mobile, Charleston, and 
Wilmington; but because they had 
no butcher’s bill to exhibit, and 
few scars or wounds to brag about, 
scant honour was done to their gal- 
lant services; and positively in this 


country a cooked-up account of ° 


those fights is circulating, and men, 
ignoring the part played by the 
monitors, fancy that Farragut and 
Porter engaged in hand-to-hand 
fights with. Forts Morgan and 
Fisher in wnarmoured wooden 
ships! 

Space will not admit of onr 
placing that belief at once into the 
lumber-hole of popular fallacies, 
but we will do so before the Par- 
liament meets; and we conclude 
for the present by repeating that 
we attach more value than offi- 
cials in England have done to 
the American experiments and re- 
sults. We consider the new French 
navy a failure on the whole—their 
own officers admit as much, It 
may be fast, it may serve for 
the smooth waters of the Medi- 
terranean, and, when the time 
comes, it may serve the Gallic pur- 
pose of turning that pleasant sea 
into a French lake; but in the 
broad Atlantic, woe betide the tri- 
color if it stakes empire on such 
vessels, against those Oaptain 
Cowper Coles has been so many 
years urging us to adopt! 

We give our adherence to the 





* To prevent our figures being challenged, we give the names of the ships on 
which they are based: Achilles, Agincourt, Bellerophon, Black Prince, Cale- 
donia, Defence, Enterprise, Favourite, Hector, Lord Clyde, Lord Warden, Ocean, 


Pallas, Prince Consort, Research, Resistance, Royal Alfred, Royal Oak, Valiant, ° 


Warrior, and Zealous. These are all broadside-ships afloat. We have under con- 
struction the Bulwark, Robust, Repulse, Hercules, and. Penelope, besides seve- 
ral armoured gunboats of the Waterwitch class. On the Navy List we find the 
floating batteries Thunderbolt, Thunder, Terror, and Erebus, of 16 guns each ; and 
it is only fair to take them into the calculation in dealing with the sums already 
lavished on our armoured broadside-ships of the royal navy. 
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American and Russian naval con- 
structors, who, although perhaps 
doing some violence to what are 
called theoretical principles, have 
at any rate furnished their respec- 
tive countries with fleets far more 
formidable, in a fighting sense, than 
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those we or the French possess to- 
day. ; 

We prefer, in short, American 
practice to French theory, and 
desire to see our fleet possessing 
sea-going turret-ships; as well as 
sea-going broadside ones. ‘ 


(To. be continued.) 





NINA BALATKA ; THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE.—CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Wuen Souchey left the room 
with the note, Nina went to the 
door and listened. She heard him 
turn the lock below, and heard his 
step out in the courtyard, and lis- 
tened till she knew that he was 
crossing the square. Then she ran 
quickly up to her own room, put on 
her hat and her old worn cloak—the 
cloak which aunt Sophie had given 
her—and returned once more into 
the parlour. She looked round the 
room with anxious eyes, and seeing 
her desk, she took the key from 
her pocket and put it into the lock. 
Then there came a thought into 
her mind as-to the papers; but she 
resolved that the thought need 
not arrest her, and she left the 
key in the lock with the papers un- 
touched. Then she went to the 
door of her father’s room, and 
stood there for a moment with her 
hand upon the latch. She tried it 
ever so gently, but she found that 
the door was bolted. The bolt, 
she knew, was on her side, and 
she could withdraw it; but she did 
not do.so, seeming to take the im- 
pediment as though it were a suf- 
ficient bar against her entrance. 
Then she ran down the stairs ra- 
pidly, opened the front door, and 
found herself out in the night air. 

It was a cold windy night—not 
so late, indeed, as to have made 
her feel that it was night, had she 
not come from the gloom of the 

‘dark parlour, and the glimmer of 
her one small lamp. It was now 
something beyond the middle of 
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October, and at present it might be 
eight o’clock. She knew that there 
would be moonlight, and she looked 
up at the sky; but the clouds were 
all dark, though she could see that 
they were moving along with the 
gusts of.wind. It was very cold, 
and she drew her cloak closer 
about her as she stepped out into 
the archway. ; 

Up above ‘her, almost close to 
her in the gloom of the night, there 
was the long colonnade of the 
palace, with the lights glimmering 
in the windows as they always glim- 
mered. She allowed herself for a 
moment to think who might be there 
in those rooms—as she had so often 
thought before. It was possible 
that Anton might be there. He 
had been there once before: at this 
time in the evening, as he himself 
had told her; Wherever he might 
be, was he thinking of her? But 
if he thought of her, he was think- 
ing of her as one who had deceived 
him, who had tried to rob him. 
Ah! the day would soon come in 
which he would learn that he had 
wronged her. When that day 
should come, would his heart be 
bitter within him? ‘“ He will cer- 
tainly be unhappy for a time,” she 
said; * but he is hard and will re- 
cover, and she will console him 
It will be better so. A Christian 
and a Jew should never love each 
other.” 

As she stood the clouds were 
lifted for a moment from the face 
of the risen moon, and she could 


B 
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see by the pale clear light the whole 
fagade of the palace as it-ran along 
the steep hillside above her. She 
could count the arches, as she had 
so often counted them by the same 
light. They seemed to be close 
* over her head, and she stood there 
thinking of them, till the clouds 
had again skurried across the 
moon’s face, and she could only see 
the accustomed glimmer in the win- 
dows. As her eye fell upon the 
well-known black buildings around 
her, she found that it was very dark. 
It was well for her that it should be 
so dark. She never wanted to see 
the light again. 

There was a footstep on the 
other side of the square, and she 
paused till it had passed away 
beyond the reach of her ears. 
Then she came out from under the 
archway, and hurried across the 
square to the street which led to 
the bridge. It was a dark, gloomy 
lane, narrow, and composed of high 
buildings without entrances, the 
sides of barracks and old palaces. 
From the windows above her head 
_on the left, she heard the voices of 
soldiers. A song was being sung 
and she could hear the words. How 
cruel it was that other people should 
have so much of light-hearted joy 
_ in the world, but that for her every- 
thing should have been so terribly 
sad! The wind, as it met her, 
seemed to penetrate to her bones. 
She was very cold! But it was 
useless to regard that. There was 
no place on the face of the earth that 
would ever be warm for her. 

As she passed along the cause- 
way leading to the bridge, a sound 
with which she was very familiar 
met her ears. They were singing 
vespers under the shadow of one of 
the great statues which are placed 
one over each arch of the bridge. 
There was a lay friar standing by a 
little table, on which there was a 
white cloth and a lighted lamp and 
a small crucifix; and above the 
crucifix, supported against the stone- 
work of the bridge, there was a 
picture of the Virgin with her 


Child, and there was a tawdry 
wreath of paper flewers, so that by 
the light of the lamp you could see 
that a little altar had been prepared, 
And on the table there was a plate 
containing kreutzers, into which 
the faithful who passed and took a 
part in the evening psalm of praise, 
might put an offering for the hon- 
our of the Virgin, and for the bene- 
fit of the poor friar and his brethren 
in their poor cloisters at home, 


- Nina knew all about it well. Scores 


of times had she stood on the same 
spot upon the bridge, and sung the 


vesper hymn, ere she passed on to 


the Kleinseite. 

And now she paused and sang it 
once again. Around the table upon 
the pavement there stood, perhaps, 
thirty or forty persons, most of them 
children and the remainder girls, 
perhaps of Nina’s age. And the 
friar stood close by the table, lean- 
ing idly against the bridge, with 
his eye wandering from the little 
plate with the kreutzers to the 
passers-by who might possibly con- 
tribute. And ever and anon he 
with drawling voice would com- 
mence some sentence of the hymn, 
and then the girls and children 
would take it up, well knowing the 
accustomed words; and their voices 
as they sang would sound sweetly 
across the waters, the loud gurgling 
of which, as they ran beneath the 
arch, would be heard during the 
pauses. 

And Nina stopped and _ sang. 
When she was a child she had sung 
there very ofteb, and the friar of 
those days would put his hand 
upon her head and bless her, as she 
brought her small piece of tribute 
to his plate. Of late, since she had 
been at variance with the Church 
by reason of the Jew, she had al- 


ways passed by rapidly, as though ; 


feeling that she had no longer any 
right to take a part in such a cere- 
mony. But now she had done 
with the Jew, and surely she might 
sing the vesper song. So she stop- 
ed and sang, remembering not the 
ess as she sang, that that which 
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she was about to do, if really done, 
would make all such singing un- 
availing for her. 

But then, perhaps, even yet it 
might not be done. Lotta’s first 
prediction, that the Jew would de- 
sert her, had certainly come true, 
and Lotta’s second prediction, that 
there would then be nothing left 
for her but to drown herself, seem- 
ed to her to’be true also. She had 
left the house in which her father’s 
dead body was still lying, with this 
purpose. Doubly deserted as she 
now was by lover and father, she 
could live no longer. It might, 
however, be possible that that saint 
who was so powerful over the 
waters might yet do something for 
her,—might yet interpose on her 
behalf, knowing, as he did, of course, 
that all idea of marriage between 
her, a Christian, and her Jew lover 
had been abandoned. At any rate 
she stood and sang the hymn, and 
when there came the accustomed 
lull at the end of the verse, she felt 
in her pocket for a coin, and, taking 
a piece of ten krettzers, she stept 
quickly up to the. plate and put it 
in. A day or two ago ten kreutzers 
was an important portion of the 
little sum which she still had left in 
hand, but now ten kreutzers could 
do nothing for her. It was at any 
rate better that the friar should 
have it than that her money should 
go with her down into the black- 
ness of the river. evertheless 
she did not give the friar all. She 
saw one girl whispering to another 
as she stepped up to the table, and 
she heard her own name. “That 
is Nina Balatka.” And then there 
was an answer which she did not 
hear, but which she was sure re- 
ferred to the Jew. The girls looked 
at her with angry eyes, and she 
longed to stop and explain to them 
that she was no longer betrothed 
to the Jew. Then, perhaps, they 
would be gentle with her, and she 
might yet hear a kind word spoken 
to her before she went. But she 
did not speak to them. No; she 
would never speak to man or woman 


again. What was the use of speak- 
ing now? No sympathy that she 
could receive would go deep enough 
to give relief tosuch wounds as hers. 

she dropped her piece of 
money into the plate her eyes met 
those of the friar, and she recog- 
nised at once a man whom she had 
known years ago, at the same spot 
and, engaged in the same work. 
He was old and haggard, and thin 
and grey, and very dirty ; but there 
came a smile over his face as he 
also recognised her. He could not 
speak to her, for he had to take up 
a verse in the hymn, and draw] out 
the words which were-to set the 
crowd singing, and Nina had retired 
back again before he was silent. 
But she knew that he had known 
her, and she almost felt that she 
had found a friend who would be 
kind to her. On the morrow, when 
inquiry would be made—and aunt 
Sophie would certainly be loud in 
her inquiries—this friar would be 
able to give some testimony re- 
specting her. 

She passed on altogether across 
the bridge, in order that she might 
reach the spot she desired without 
observation—and perhaps also with 
some halting idea that she might 
thus postpone the evil moment. 
The figure of St. John Nepomucene 
rested on the other balustrade of 
the bridge, and she was minded to 
stand for a while under its shadow. 
Now, at Prague it is the custom 
that they who pass over the bridge 
shall always take the right-hand 
path as they go; and she, there- 
fore, in coming from the Kleinseite, 
had taken that opposite to the sta- 
tue of the saint. She had thought 
of this, and had told herself that 
she would: cross the roadway in the 
middle of the bridge; but at that 
moment the moon was shining 
brightly: and then, too, the night 
was long. Why need she be in a 
hurry? 

At the farther end of the bridge 
she stood a while in the shade of 
the watch-tower, and looked anx- 
iously around her. When last 
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she had been over in the Old Town, 
within a short distance of the spot 
where she now stood, she had 
chanced to meet her lover. What 
if she should see him now? She 
was sure that she would not speak 
to him. And yet she looked very 
anxiously ap the dark street, through 
the glimmer of the dull lamps. First 
there came one man, and then an- 
other, and a third; and she thought, 
as her eyes fell upon them, that 
the figure of each was the figure of 
Anton Trendellsohn. But as they 
emerged from the darker shadow 
into the light that was near, she 
saw that it.was not so, and she told 
herself that she was glad. If Anton 
were to come and find her there, it 
might be that he would disturb her 
purpose. But yet she looked again 
before she left the shadow of the 
tower. Now there was no one 
passing in the street. There was 
no figure there to make her think 
that her lover was coming either to 
save her or to disturb her. 

Taking the pathway on the other 
side she turned her face again 
towards the Kleinseite, and very 
slowly crept along under the bal- 
-ustrade of the bridge. This bridge 
over the Moldau is remarkable in 
many ways, but it is specially re- 
markable for the largeness of its 
proportions. It is very long, tak- 
ing its spring from the shore a long 
way before the actual margin of the 
river; it is of a fine breadth; the 
side-walks to it are high and mas- 
sive ; and the groups of statues with 
which it is ornamented, though not 
in. themselves of much value as 
works of art, have a dignity by 
means of their immense size which 
they lend to the causeway, making 
the whole thing noble, grand, and 
impressive. And below, the Mol- 
dau runs with a fine, silent, dark 
volume of water,—a very sea of 
waters when the rains have fallen 
and the little rivers have been full, 
though in times of drought great 
patches of ugly dry land are to be 
seen in its half-empty bed. At 
the present moment there were no 
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such patches; and the waters ran 
by, silent, black, in great volumes, 
and with unchecked rapid course, 
It was only by pausing specially 
to listen to them that the passer- 
by could hear them as they glided 
smoothly round the piers of the 
bridge. Nina did pause and did 
hear them. They would have been 
almost less terrible to her, had the 
sound been rougher and louder. 

On she went, very slowly. The 
moon, she thought, had disappeared 
altogether before she reached the 
cross inlaid in the stone on the 
bridge-side, on which she was ac- 
customed to lay her fingers in 
order that she might share some- 
what of the saint’s power over the 
river. At that moment as she 
came up to it the night was very 
dark. She had calculated that by 
this time the light of the moon: 
would have waned, so that she 
might climb to the spot which she 
had marked for herself without 
observation. She paused, hesitat- 
ing whether she would put her . 
hand upon the cross. It could not 
at least do her any harm. It might 
be that the saint would be angry 
with her, accusing her of hypocrisy ; 
but what would be the saint’s an- 
ger for so small a thing amidst the 
multitude of charges that would 
be brought against her? For that 
which she was going to do now 
there could be no absolution given. 
And perhaps the saint might per- 
ceive that the deed on her part was 
not altogether hypocritical—that: 
there was something in it of a true 
prayer. He might see this, and 
intervene to save her from the 
waters. So she put the palm of 
her little hand full upon the cross, 
and then kissed it heartily, and 
after that raised it up again til it 
rested on the foot of the saint. 
As she stood there she heard the 
departing voices of the girls and 
children singing the last verse of 
the vesper hymn, as they followed 
the friar off the causeway of the 
bridge into the Kleinseite. 

She was determined that she 
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would persevere. She had endured 
that which made it impossible that 
she should recede,’ and had sworn 
to herself a thousand times that 
she would never endure that which 
would have to be endured if she 
remained longer in this cruel ,world. 
There would be no roof to cover 
her now but the roof in the Wind- 
verg-gasse, beneath which there was 
to her a hell upon earth. No; she 
would face the anger of all the 
saints rather than eat the bitter 
bread which her aunt would pro- 
vide for her. And she would face 
the anger of all the saints rather 
than fall short in her revenge upon 
her lover. She had given herself 
to him altogether,—for him she had 
been half-starved, when, but for 
shim, she might have lived as a fa- 
voured daughter in her aunt’s house, 
—for him she had made it impossi- 
ble to herself to regard any other 
man with a spark of affection,—for 
his sake she had hated her cousin 
Ziska—her cousin who was hand- 
some, and young, and rich, and had 
loved her,—feeling that the very 
idea that she could accept love from 
any one but Anton had been an in- 
sult to her.~ She had trasted Anton 
as though his word had been gospel 
to her. She had obeyed him in 
everything, allowing him to scold 
her as though she were already 
subject to his rule; and, to speak 
the truth, she had enjoyed such 
treatment, obtaining from it a cer- 
tain assurance that she was already 
his own. She had loved him en- 
tirely, had trusted him altogether, 
had been prepared to bear all that 
the world could fling upon her for 
his sake, wanting nothing in return 
but that he should know that she 
was true to him. 

This he had not known, nor had 
he been able to understand such 
truth. It had not been possible to 
him to know it. The inborn sus- 
picion ‘of his nature had broken 
out in opposition to his love, fore- 
ing ‘her to acknowledge to herself 
that she had been wrong in loving 
a Jew. He had been unable not 
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to suspect her of some vile scheme 
by which she might possibly cheat 
him of his property, if at the last 
moment she should not become his 
wife. She told ‘herself that she 
understood it all now—that she 
could see into his mind, dark and 
gloomy as were its recesses. She 
had wasted all her heart upon a 
man who had never even believed 
in her; and would she not be re- 
venged upon him? Yes, she would 
be revenged, and she would cure 
the malady of her own love by the 
only possible remedy within her 
reach, 

The statue of St. John Nepomu- 
cene is a single figure, standing in 
melancholy weeping posture on the 
balustrade of the bridge, without 
any of that ponderous strength of 
widespread stone which belongs 
to the other groups. This St. John 
is always pictured to us as a thin, 
melancholy, half-starved saint, who 
has had all the life washed out of 
him by his long immersion. There 
are saints to whom a trusting religi- 
ous heart can turh, relying on their 
apparent physical capabilities. St. 
Mark, for instance, is always a tower 
of .strength, and St. Christopher is 
very stout, and St. Peter carries 
with him an ancient manliness 
which makes one marvel at his 
cowardice when he denied his Mas- 
ter. St. Lawrence, too, with his 
gridiron, and St. Bartholomew with 
his flaying knife and his own skin 
hanging over his own arm, look as 
though they liked their martyrdom, 
and were proud of it, and could be 
useful on an occasion. But this St. 
John of the Bridges has no pride in 
his appearance, and no strength in 
his look. He is a mild, meek saint, 
teaching one rather by his attitude 
how to bear with the malice of the 
waters, than offering any protection 
against their violence. ut now, 
at this moment, his aid was the 


-only aid to which Nina could look 


with any hope. She had heard of 
his rescuing many. persons from 
death amidst the current of the 
Moldau. Indeed she thought that 
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she could remember having been 
told that the river had no power to 
drown those who could turn their 
minds to him when they were 
struggling in the water. Whether 
this applied only to those who were 
in sight of his statue on the bridge 
of Prague, or whether it was good 
in all rivers of the world, she did 
not know. Then she tried to think 
whether she had ever heard of any 
case in which the saint had saved 
one who had—who had done the 
thing which she was now about to 
do. She was almost sure that she 
had never heard of such-a case as 
that. But, then, was there not 
something special in her own case? 
Was not her suffering so great, her 
condition so piteous, that the saint 
would be driven to compassion in 
spite of the greatness of her sin? 
Would he not know that she was 
punishing the Jew by the only 
punishment with which she could 
reach him? She looked up into the 
saint’s wan face, and fancied that 
no eyes were ever so piteous, no 
brow ever so laden with the deep 
suffering of compassion. But would 
this punishment reach the heart 
of Anton Trendellsohn? Would 
he care for it? When he should 
hear that she had—destroyed her 
own life because she could not 
endure the cruelty of his suspi- 
cion, would the tidings make him 
unhappy? When last they had 
been together he had told her, with 
all that energy which he knew so 
well how to put into his words, 
that her love was necessary to his 
happiness. “I will never release 
you from your promises,” he had 
said, when she offered to give him 
back his troth because of the ill-will 
of his people. And shestill believed 
him. Yes, he did love her. There 
was something of consolation to 
her in the assurance that the strings 
of his heart would be wrurg when 


he should hear of this. If his bosom . 


were capable of agony, he would be 
agonised. 

It was very dark at this moment, 
and now was the time for her to 
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climb upon the stone-work and hide 
herself behind the drapery of the 
saint’s statue. More than once, as 
she had crossed the bridge, she had 
observed the spot, and had told 
herself that if such a deed were to 
be done, that would be tie place 
for doing it, She had always been 
conscious, since the idea had entered 
her mind, that she would lack the 
power to. step boldly up on to the 
parapet and go over at once, as the 
bathers do when they tumble head- 
long into the stream that has no 
dangers for them. She had known 
that she must crouch, and pause, and 
think of it, and look at it, and nerve 
herself with the memory of her 
wrongs. Then, at some moment in 
which her heart was wrung to the 
utmost, she would gradually slacke 

‘her hold, and the dark, black, silen 

river should take her. She climbed 
up into the niche, and found that 
the river was very far from her, 
though death was so near to her, an 

the fall would be so easy. When 
she became aware that there was 
nothing between her and the great 
void space below. her, nothing to 
guard her, nothing left to her in 
all the world to protect her, she 
retreated, and descended again to 
the pavement. And never in her 
life had she moved with more eare, ' 
lest, inadvertently, a foot or a hand 
might slip, and she might tumble to 
her doom against her will. 

When she was ‘egain on the path- 
way she remembered her note to 
Anton—that note which was already 
in his hands. What would he think 
of her if she were only to threaten 
the deed, and then not perform it! 
And would she allow him to go un- 
punished? §hould he triumph, as 
he would do if she were now to re- 
turn to the house which she had 
told him she had left? She clasped 
her hands together tightly, and 
pressed them first to her bosom and 
then to her brow, and then again 


‘she returned to the niche from 


which the fall into the river fnust 
be made. Yes, it was very easy. 
The plungé might be taken at any 
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moment. Eternity was before her, 
and of life there remained to her 
but the few moments in which she 
might cling there and think of what 
was coming. Surely she need not 
begrudge herself a minute or two 
more of life. y ue 

She was very cold, so cold that 
she pressed herself against the stone 
in order that she might save herself 
from the wind that whistled round 
her.. But the water would be colder 
still than the wind, and when once 
there she could ‘never again be 
warm. The chill of the night, and 
the blackness of the gulf before 
her, and the smooth rapid gurgle of 
thé dark moving mass of waters 
beneath, were together more horrid 


- to her imagination than even death 


itself. Thrice she released herself 
from her backward pressure against 
the stone, in order that she might 
fall forward and have done with it, 


but as often she found herself re- ° 


turning involuntarily to the protec- 
tion which still remained to her. 
It seemed as though she could not 
fall. Though she would have 
thought that another must have 
gone directly to destruction if 
placed where she was crouching— 
though she would have trembled 
with agony to ci toy one perched 
in such danger—she appeared to be 
firm fixed. She must jump forth 
boldly, or the river would not take 
her. Ah! what if it were so—that 
the saint who stood over her, and 
whose cross she had so lately kissed, 
would not let her perish from be- 
neath his feet? In these moments 
her mind wandered-in a maze of 
religious doubts and fears, and she 
entertained, unconsciously, endugh 
of doctrinal scepticism to found a 
school of freethinkers. Oould it 
be that God would punish her with 
everlasting torments because in her 
agony she was driven to this as her 
only mode of relief? Would there 
be no measuring of her sins against 
her sorrows, and no account taken 
of the simplicity of her life? She 
looked up towards heaven, not 
praying in words, but with a prayer 


in her heart. For her there could 
be no absolution, no final blessing. 
The act of her going would be an 
act of terrible sin. But God would 
know all, and would surely tuke 
some measure of her case. He 
could save her if He would, despite 
every priest in Prague. More than 
one passenger had walked by while 
she was crouching in her niche be- 
neath the statue—had passed by 
and had not seen her. Indeed, the 
night at pregent was so dark that 
one standing still and looking for 
her would hardly be able to define 
her figure. And yet, dark as it 
was, she could see something of the 
movement of the waters beneath 
her, some shimmer produced by the 
gliding movement of the stream. 
Ah! she would go now and have 
done with it. Every moment that 
she remained was but an added 
agony. 

Then, at that moment, she heard 
@ voice on the bridge near her, and 
she crouched close again, in order 
that the passenger might pass by 
without noticing her. She did not 
wish that any one should hear the 
splash of her plunge, or be called 
on to make ineffectual efforts to 
save her. So she would wait again. 
The voice drew nearer to her, and 
suddenly she became aware that it 
was Souchey’s voice. It was Sou- 
chey, and he was not alone. It 
must be Anton who had come out 
with him to seek her, and to save 
ler. But no, He should have no 
such relief as that from his coming 
sorrow. So she clung fast, waiting 
till they should pass, but still lean- 
ing a little towards the causeway, 
so that, if it were possible, she 
might see the figures as they passed. 
She heard the voice of Souchey quite 
plain, and then she perceived that: 
Souchey’s companion was a woman. 
Something of the gentleness of a 
woman’s voice reached her ear, but 
she could distinguish no word that 
was spoken. The steps were now 
very close to her, and with terrible 
anxiety she peeped out to see who 
might be Souchey’s companion. 
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She saw the figure, and she knew 
at once by the hat that it was Re- 
becca Loth. ‘They were walking 
fast, and were close to her now. 
They would be gone in an instant. 

On a sudden, at the very mo- 
nrent that Sopchey and Rebecca were 
in the act of passing beneath the 
feet of the saint, the clouds swept 
by from off the disc of the waning 
moon, and the three faces were 
looking at each other in the clear 
pale light of the night. Souchey 
started back and screamed. Rebecca 
leaped forward and put the grasp 
of her hand.tight upon the skirt of 
Nina’s dress, first one hand and 
then the other, and, pressing for- 
ward with her body against the 
parapet, she got a hold also of 
Nina’s foot. She perceived instant- 
ly what was the girl’s purpose, but, 
by God’s blessing on her efforts, 
there should be no cold form found 
in the river that night; or, if one, 
then there should be two. Nina kept 
her hold against the figure, appalled, 
dumbfounded, awe-stricken, but 
still with some inner consciousness 
of salvation that comforted her. 
Whether her life was due to the 
saint or to the Jewess she knew 
not, but she acknowledged to her- 
self silently that death was beyond 
her reach, and she was grateful. 

“Nina,” said Rebecca. Nina 
still crouched against the stone, 
_ with her eyes fixed on the other 

girl’s face; but she was unable to 
speak. The clouds had again ob- 
scured the moon, and the air was 
again black, but the two now could 
see each other in the darkness, or 
feel that they did so. “ Nina, 
Nina—why are you here?” 

“T do not know,” said Nina, 
shivering. 

“For the love of God take care 
of her,” said Souchey, “or she will 
be over into the river.” 

“She cannot fall now,” said 
Rebecca. “ Nina, will you not come 
down to me? You are very cold. 
Come down, and I will warm you.” 
. “IT am very cold,” said Nina. 
Then gradually she slid down into 


Rebecca’s arms, and was placed 
sitting on a little step immediately 
below the figure of St. John. Re- 
becca knelt by her side, and Nina’s 
head fell upon the shoulder of the 
Jewess. Then she burst into the 
violence of hysterics, but after a 
moment or two a flood of tears re- 
lieved her. . 

“Why have you come to me?” 
she said. ‘“ Why have you not left 
me alone?” 

“Dear Nina, your sorrows have 
been too heavy for you to bear.” 

“Yes; they have been very 
heavy.” 

“We will comfort you, and they 
shall be softened.” 


“I do not want comfort. I only 


want to—to—to go.” 

While Rebecca was chafing Nina’s 
hands and feet, and tying a hand- 
kerchief from off her own shoulders 
round Nina’s neck, Souchey stood 
over them, not knowing what to 
propose. ‘ Perhaps we had better 
carry her back to the old house,” 
he said. 

“T will not be carried back,” said 
Nina. 

“No, dear; the house is desolate 
and cold. You shall not go there, 
You shall come to our house, and 
we will do for yoy the best we can 
there, and you shall be comfortable. 
There is no one there but mother, 
and she is kind and gracious. She 
will understand that your father has 
died, and that you are alone.” 


Nina, as she heard this, pressed 


her head and shoulders close against 
Rebecea’s body. As it was not to 
be allowed to her to ‘escape from 
all her troubles, as she had thought 
to do, she would prefer the neigh- 
bourhood of the Jews to that of 
any Christians. There was no 
Christian now who would say 4 
kind word to her. Rebecca spoke 
to her very kindly, and was soft 
and gentle with her, She could 
not go where she would be alone. 
Even if left to do so, all physical 
power would fail her. She knew 
that she. was weak as a child is 
weak, and that she must submit to 
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pe governed. She thought it would 
be better to be governed by Re- 
becca Loth at the present moment 
than by any one else whom she 
knew. Rebecca had spoken of 
her mother, and Nina was con- 
scious of a faint wish that there 
had been no such person in her 
friend’s house; but this was a minor 
trouble, and one which she could 
afford to disregard amidst all her 
sorrows. How much more terrible 
would have been -her fate had she 
been carried away to aunt Sophie’s 
house! “Does he know?” she 
said, whispering the question into 
Rebecca’s ear. 

“Yes, he knows. It was he who 
sent me.” Why did he not come 
himself? That question flashed across 
Nina’s mind,—and it was present 
also to Rebecca. She knew that it 
was the question which Nina, within 
her heart, would silently ask. “I 
was there when the note came,” said 
Rebecca, ‘‘and he thought that a 
woman could do more than a 
man. I am so glad he sent me 
—so very glad. Shall we go, 
dear?” 

Then Nina rose from her seat, 
and stood up, and began to move 
slowly. Her limbs were stiff with 
cold, and at first she could hardly 
walk: but she did not feel that she 
would be unable to make the jour- 
ney. Souchey came to her side, 
but she rejected his arm petulant- 
ly. “Do not let. him come,” she 
said to Rebecca. ‘I will do what- 
ever you tell me; I will indeed.” 
Then the Jewess said a word or 
two to the old man, and he retreat- 
ed from WNina’s side, but stood 
looking at her till she was out ‘of 
sight. Then he returned home to the 
cold desolate house in the Klein- 
seite, where his only companion 
was the lifeless body of his old 
master. But Souchey, as he left 
his young mistress, made no com- 
plaint of her treatment of him. 
He knew that he had betrayed 
her, and brought her close upon 
the step of death’s door. He could 
understand it all now. Indeed he 
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had understood it all since the first 

word that Anton Trendellsohn had 

spoken after reading Nina’s note. 
“She will destroy herself,” Anton 


had said. 


“ What !—Nina, my mistress!” 
said Souchey. Then, while Anton 
had called Rebecca to him, Souchey 
had seen it all. “Master,” he said, 
when the Jew returned to him, “ it 
was Lotta Luxa'who put the paper 
in the desk. Nina knew nothing 
of its being there.’ Then the 
Jew’s heart sank coldly within 
him, and his conscience became hot 
within his bosom. JHe lost no- 
thing of his presence of mind, but 
simply hurried Rebecca upon her 
“T shall see you again to- 
night,” he said to the girl. 

“You must come then to our 
house,” said Rebecca. “It may be 
that I shall not be able to leave it.” 

Rebecca, as she led Nina back 
across ‘the bridge, at first said no- 
thing further. She. pressed the 
other girl’s arm within her own, 
and there was much of tenderness 
and regard in the pressure. She 
was silent, thinking, perhaps, that 
any speech might be painful to her 
companion. But Nina could not 
restrain herself from a question. 
‘“* What will they say of me?” 

“No one, dear, shall say any- 
thing.” 

“ But he knows.” « 

“T know not what he knows, but 
his knowledge, whatever it be, is 
only food for his love. You may 
be sure of his love, Nina—quite 
sure, quite sure. You may take 
my word for that. If that has 
been your doubt, you have doubted 
wrongly.” 

Not all the healing medicines of 
Mercury, not wine from the flasks 
of the gods, could have given Nina 
life and strength as did those words 
from her rival’s lips. All her 
memory of his offences against her 
had again gone in her thought of 
her own sin. Would he forgive 
her and still love her? Yes; she 
was a weak woman—very weak; 
but she had that one strength 
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which is sufficient to atone for all 
feminine wéakness,—she could real- 
ly love; or rather, having loved, 
she could not cease to love. Anger 
had no-effect on her love, or was as 
water thrown on blazing coal, which 
makes it burn more fiercely. Ill 
usage could not crush her love. 
Reason, either from herself or 
others, was: unavailing against it. 
Religion had no power over it. 
Her love had become her religion 
to Nina. It took the place of all 
things both in heaven and earth. 
Mild as she was by nature, it made 
her a tigress to those who opposed it. 
It was all the world to her. She 
had tried to die, because her love 
had been wounded; and now she 
was ready to live again because she 
was,told that her lover—the lover 
who had used her so cruelly—still 
loved her. She pressed Rebecca’s 
arm ¢lose into her side, “I shall 
be better soon,” she said. Rebeoca 


did not doubt that Nina would 
soon be better, but of her own im- 
provement she was by no means so 


certain. 

They walked on through the 
narrow crooked streets into the 
Jew’s quarter, and soon stood at 
the door of Rebecca’s house. The 
latch was loose, and they entered, 
and they found a lamp ready for 
them on the stairs. “Had you 
not better come to my bed for to- 
night?” said Rebecca. 

“Only that I should be in your 
way, I should be so glad.” 

“You shall not be in my way. 
Come, then. But first you must 
eat and drink.” Though Nina de- 
clared that she could not eat a 
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morsel, and wanted no drink but 
water, Rebecca tended upon her, 
bringing the food and wine that 
were in truth so much needed, 
“And now, dear, I will help yon 
to bed. You are yet cold, and there . 
you will be warm.” 

“ But when shall I see him?” 

“Nay, how can I tell? Bat, 
Nina, I will not keep him from 
you. He shall come to you here 
when he chooses—if you choose it 
also.” , 

“T do choose it—I do choose it,” 
said Nina, sobbing in her weakness 
—conscious of her weakness. ‘ 

While Rebecca was yet assisting 
Nina—the Jewess kneeling as the 
Christian sat on the bedside—there 
came a low rap at the door, and 
Rebecca was. summoned away. “I 
shall be but a moment,” she said, 
and she ran down to the front door, 

“Is she here?” said Anton,. 
hoarsely. si 

“Yes, she is here.” 

“The Lord be thanked. And can 
I not see her?” 

‘You cannot see her now, Anton. 
She is very weary, and all but in 
bed.” 

** To-morrow I may come?” 

“Yes, to-morrow,” 

* And. tell me, how did you find 
her? Where did you find her?” 

“To-morrow, Anton, you shall 
be told,—whatever there is to tell. 
For to-night, is it not enough for 
you to know that she is with me? 
She will share my bed, and I will 
be as a sister to her.” 

Thén Anton spoke a word of» 
warm blessing to his friend, and 
went his way home. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Early in the following year, while 
the ground was yet bound with 
frost, and the great plains of Bo- 
hemia were still covered with snow, 
a Jew and his wife took their leave 
of Prague, and started for one of 
the great cities of the west. They 
carried with them but little of the 


outward signs of wealth, and but 
few of those appurtenances of com- 
fort which generally fall to the lot 
of brides among the rich ; the man, 
however, was well to do in the 
world, and was one who was not 
likely to bring his wife to want. 
It heed hardly be said that Anton 
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Trendellsohn was the man, and that 
Nina Balatka was his wife. 

On the eve of their departure, 
Nina and her friend the Jewess had 
said farewell to each other. ‘“ You 
will write to me from Frankfort?” 
said Rebecca. 

“Indeed I will,” said Nina; “and 
you, you will write to me often, very 
often ?” 

“ As often as you will wish it.” 

“T shall wish it always” said Nina; 
“and you can write; you are 
clever. You know how to make 
your words say what there is in your 
heart.” : 

“But you have been able to make 
your face more eloquent than any 

words.” 

“Rebecca, dear Rebecca! Why 
was it that he did not love such a one 
as you rather than me? You are 
. more beautiful.” 

‘! But he at least has not thought 
_ * And you are so clever, and so 
good; and you could have given 
him help which I never can give 
him.” 

“He does not want help. He 
wants to have by his side a sweet 
soft nature that can refresh him by 
its contrast to his own. He has 
done right to love you, and to make 
you his wife; only, I could wish 
that you were as we are in re- 
lgion. To this Nina, made no 
_ answer. She could not promise 

that she would change her religion, 
but she thought that she would en- 
deavour to do so. She would do so 
ifthe saints would let her. “I am 
glad you are going away, Nina,” 
continued Rebecca. ‘‘ It will be better 
for him and better for you.” 

“Yes, it will be better.” 

“And it will be better for me 
also.” Then Nina threw herself 
on Rebecca’s neck and wept. She 
could say nothing in words in an- 
swer to that last assertion. If Re- 
becca really loved the man who 
was now the husband of another, 
of course it would be better that 
they should be apart. But Nina, 
who knew herself to be weak, could 
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not understand that Rebecca, who 
was so strong, should have loved 
as she had loved. 

“Tf you have daughters,” said 
Rebecca, “and if he will let you 
name one of them after me, I shall 
be glad.” Nina swore that if God 
gave her such a treasure'as a daugh- 
ter, that child should be named 
after the friend who had been so good 
to her. 

There were also a few words of 
parting between Anton Trendell- 
sohn and the girl who had been 
brought up to believe that she was 
to be his wife; but though there 
was friendship in them, there was 
not much of tenderness. “I hope 
you will prosper where you are go- 
ing,” said Rebecca, as she gave the 
man her hand. 

“T do not fear but that I shall 
prosper, Rebecca.” 

“No; you will become rich, and 
perhaps great—as great, that is, as 
we Jews can make ourselves.” 

“T hope you will live to hear 
that the Jews are not crushed else- 
where as thy are here in Prague.” - 

“But, Anton, you will not cease 
to love the old city where your 
fathers and friends have lived so 
long?” 

““T will never cease to love those, 
at least, whom I leave behind me. 
Farewell, Rebecca;” and he. at- 
tempted to draw her to him as 
though he would kiss her. But 
she withdrew from him, very quiet- 
ly, with no mark of anger, with no 
ostentation of refusal. ‘“ Farewell,” 
she said. “Perhaps we shall see 
each other after many years.” . 

Trendellsohn, as he sat. beside 
his young wife in the post-carriage 
which took them out of the city, 
was silent till he had come nearly 
to the outskirts of the town; and 
then he spoke. ‘“ Nina,” he said, 
“T am leaving behind me, and for 
ever, much that I love well.” 

“ And it is for my sake,” she said. 
“TJ feel it daily, hourly, It makes 
me almost wish that you had not 
loved me.” 

“But I take with me that which 
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I love infinitely better than all that 
Prague contains. I will not, there- 
fore, allow myself a regret. Though 
I should. never see the old city 
again, I will always look upon my 
going as a good thing done.” Nina 
could only answer him by caressing 
his hand, and by making internal 
oaths that her very best should be 
done in every moment of her life 
to make him contented with the lot 
he had chosen. 

There remains very little of the 
tale to be told—nothing, indeed, of 
Nina’s tale—and very little to be 
explained. Nina slept ir peace at 
Rebecea’s house that night on which 
she had been rescued from death 
upon the bridge—or, more pro- 
bably, lay awake anxiously think- 
ing what might yet be her fate. 
She had been very near to death— 
so near that she shuddered, even 
beneath the warmth of the bed- 
clothes, and with the protection of 
her friend so close to her, as she 
thought of those long dreadful 
minutes she had passgd crouching 
over the river at the feet of the 
statue. She had been very near to 
death, and for a while could hardly 
realise the fact of her safety. She 
knew that she was glad to have 
been saved; but what might come 
next was, at that moment, all vague, 
uncertain, and utterly beyond her 
own control. She hardly ventured 
to hope more than that Anton 
Trendellsohn would not give her 
up to Madame Zamenoy. If he 
did, she must seek the river again, 
or some other mode of escape from 
that worst of fates. But Rebecca 
had assured her of Anton’s love, and 
in Rebecca’s words she had a cer- 
tain, though a dreamy, faith. The 
night was long, but she wished it 
to be longer. To be there and to 
feel that she was warm and safe was 
almost happiness for her after the 
misery she had endured. 

On the next day, and for a day 
or two afterwards, she was feverish 
and she did not rise, but Rebecca’s 
mother came to her, and Ruth,—and 
at last Anton himself. She never 


could quite remember how’ those 


few days were passed, or what was .* 


said, or how it came to be arranged 
that she was to stay for a while 
in Rebecca’s house; that she was 
to stay there for a long while, 
—till such tithe as shé should 
become a. wife, and leave it for 
ahouse of her own. She never 
afterwards had any clear concep- 
tion, though she very often thought 
of it all, how it came to be a settled 


thing among the Jews around her, . 


that she was to be Anton’s wife, 
and that Anton was to take her away 
from Prague. But she knew that 
her lover’s father had come to her, 
and that he had been kind, and 
that there had been no reproach 
cast upon her for the wickedness 
she had attempted. Nor was it till 
she found herself going to mass all 
alone on the third Sunday that she 
remembered that she was still a 
Christian, and that her lover was 
still a Jew. “It will not seem so 
strange to you when you are away 
in another place,” Rebecca said to 
her afterwards. “It will be good 
for both of you that you should be 
away from Prague.” 

Nor did Nina hear much of the 
attempts which the Zamenoys made 
to rescue her from the hands of the 
Jews, Anton once asked her véry 
gravely whether she was quite cer- 
tain that she did not wish to see 
her aunt. “Indeed, I am,” said 


Nina, becoming pale at the idea , 


of the suggested meeting. ‘“ Why 
should I see her? She has always 
been cruel to me.” Then Anton 
explained to her that Madame Za- 
menoy had made a formal demand 
to see her niece, and had even lodged 
with the police a statement that 
Nina was being kept in durance in 
the Jews’ quarter; but the accusation 
was too manifestly false to receive 
attention everi when made against a 
Jew, and Nina had reached an age 
which allowed her to choose her 
own friends without interposition 
from the law. ‘ Only,” said Anton, 
“it is necessary that you should 
know your own mind.” 
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“TI do know it,” said Nina, 
eagerly. 

And she saw Madame Zamenoy 
no more,nor her uncle Karil, nor 
her cousin Ziska. Though she 
lived in the same city with them for 
three months after the night on 
which she had been taken to Re- 


. beeca’s house, she never again was 


brought into contact with her rela- 
tions. Lotta she once saw, when 
walking in the street- with Ruth; 
and Lotta too saw her, and endea- 
youred to address her; but Nina 
fled, to the great delight of Ruth, 
who ran with her; and Lotta Luxa 
was left behind at the street corner. 

I do not know that Nina ever 
had a more clearly-defined idea of 
the trick that Lotta had played 
upon her, than was conveyed to her 
by the sight of the deed as it was 


taken fum her desk, and the know- 
ledge that Souchey had put her 
lover upon the track. She soon 
learned that she was acquitted alto- 
gether by Anton, and she did not 
care for learning more. Of course 
there had been a trick. Of course 
there had been deceit. Of course 
her aunt and Lotta Luxa and Ziska, 
who was the worst of them all, had 
had their hands in it! But what 
did it signify? They had failed, 
and she had been successful. Why 
need she inquire farther? 

But Souchey, who repented him- 
self thoroughly of his treachery, 
spoke his mind freely to Lotta 
Luxa. “No,” said he “not if you 
had ten times as many florins, and 
were twice as clever, for you nearly 
drove me to be the murderer of my 
mistress.” 
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SIR WILLIAM PARKER, THE 


On the 21st of November last, 
ina quiet churchyard in Stafford- 
shire, a circle of distressed rela- 
tives, and .a few bronzed-cheeked 
naval men, stood round a modest 
oaken coffin, devoid of every orna- 
ment, on which were engraved the 
words— 

Wittram Parker, 


Born Dec. 1, 1781; died Nov. 18, 1866. 


A great sailor, of a great school, 
was being borne to his long rest; 
and he who, at his own especial 
desire, was thus unostentatiously 
dropped into his grave, was rich in 
worldly fame and honours—the 
senior officer of England’s navy ; 
& famed leader of her squadrons; 
the Admiral par excellence of the 
British fleet; a Baronet of the 
United Kingdom, and Grand Oross 
of the most honourable Order of 
the Bath, 

After seventy years of arduous 
labour in the service of his country, 
Admiral Sir William Parker died, 
like his immortal relative, Lord 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET. 


St. Vincent, at the highest pinnacle 
of his profession. Entering the 
navy at the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war with the French 
republic, serving constantly through 
all that long and bloody conflict, 
he stood a magnificent type of a 
particular epoch in our naval his- 
tory; and, as commander-in. chief 
of our modern fleets, has by his 
noble. teaching and example, left 
doubtless many behind him who 
will, when the necessity arises, do 
honour to the school in which he 
and they have been trained. 

He has now passed from amongst 
us, but his good name will be long 
emblazoned on the roll of England’s 
naval worthies, and on his tomb- 
stone should be written the touch- 
ing fact, that “‘ He was the last of 
Nelson’s captains.” When only 
twelve years old, William Parker 
went to sea in the Orion line-of- 
battle ship, under the erate a 
of Captain Thomas Duckworth, 
who was a connection of Mrs. 
Jervis (afterwards Oountess St. 
Vincent), the aunt of the new- 
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fledged sailor.* In 1798, the 
Orion formed a portion of a force 
which was repulsed in an -attempt 
to capture Martinique, in the West 
Indies, from the French; but in 
the following year that ship was 
one of the glorious fleet under 
Lord Howe, which, on the Ist 
June, 1794, probably saved Eng- 
land and the House of Hanover by 
teaching the French Republic that 
it required something more than 
mere goodwill to conquer “the 
eternal enemies of their nation,” t 
and nailed victory to the colours of 
our country in such unmistakable 
characters, that the prestige suf- 
ficed to carry our seamen forward 
from triumph to triumph even 
unto to day. 

The later glories of the Nile, Co- 
penhagen, and Trafalgar, somewhat 
eclipsed that of Lord Howe’s vic- 
tory; but the naval officer, who can 
appreciate the canker which creeps 
into a profession during a long time 
of peace, will ever do justice to the 
first great battle of a long cam- 
paign when victory has to be won 
with the imperfect means Lord 
Howe doubtless had then at his 
command. That baptism of battle 
brought out the warlike worth of 
many a name which subsequently 
shone in stern naval combats, and 
added lustre to their profession, 
and amongst them William Parker 
takes no mean position. 

After the intoxication of. the 
victory was*passed, and the fleet 
dispersed to various stations, we 
find our midshipman serving in 
the West Indies, and at the end of 
three -years’ service promoted to 
Acting-Lieutenant in the fleet un- 
der Sir Hyde Parker; and as early 
as September 1799, when only six 
years at sea, we find him com- 
manding the Volage, 22, and 
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the Pelican, Promoted to be a . 
eommander, he, in the Stork, 
fought and captured La Légére 
of 14 guns, El Oantara of 29 
guns, and other formidable French 
and Spanish privateers, preying on 
our then valuable West India trade, 
For these and other distinguished 
services he was promoted to the . 
rank of captain. After a ‘short but. 
brilliant service of only nine years 
in the navy, and at the pleasant 
age of twenty, Captain illiam 
Parker read his commission ap- ~ 
pointing him to the command of 
the Amazon frigate of 38 guns, 

She was a crack vessel of those 
days, but it would make us smile to 
see her beside the Orlandos and 
Constances of 1860, with their 110- 
pounders, weighing four or five tons 
each; yet we suspect few of our 
ships of to-day could have touched 
the Amazon in smartness, zeal, or 
efficiency as a war-ship, so far as her 
internal economy was concerned, 
when in 1802 she joined Lord Nel- 
son to be “one of the eyes of the 
fleet,” as he loved to call his fri- 
ates. 

Directly the rupture of the peace 
of Amiens took place, the Amazon 
formed one of the fleet which under 
Nelson, day after day, month after 
month, year after year, lay in wait 
off Toulon, and there, in spite of 
tempests and crazy hulls, despite of 
scurvy, fatigue, and disappointment, 
watched and prayed for the enemy 
to come forth and do battle with a 
simplicity and singleness of purpose 
which must touch the heart of every 
Englishman that reads the record of 
their faithful service and devotion 
to their country. ; 

Parker and the Amazon early won 
Nelson’s esteem and confidence; 
and in his letters to Lord St. Vin- 
cent there is frequent mention of 





* Sir William Parker was son of George Parker of Almington, Staffordshire, 


and grandson of Sir Thomas Parker, Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 


His aunt 


Miss Parker, married Lord St. Vincent; hence his connection with that great 
sailor. Sir William Parker married a daughter of Sir Thophilus Biddulph, by 


whom he had two sons and six daughters, all living. 


He died at Shenstone 


Lodge, near Litchfield, in the 85th year of his age. 
+ See the “ Address to the Seamen of the French Fleet” in the ‘ Moniteur,’ 
Nov. 5, 1793, quoted in James’s ‘ Naval History.’ 
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his modesty and zeal, and, what 
was much in Nelson’s eyes, his 
wisdom in following Hardy, his 
flag-captain, as a pattern officer. 

One Sunday (Sept. 12, 1804) the 
Amazon was hove-to under Sepet 
Head, reconnoitring the Toulon 
fleet for the information of those in 
the British squadron, whdse mouths 
were watering in the distance. 
Suddenly a French frigate was seen 
coming down from the eastward 
out of Porquerolles Roads, The 
wind was strong off the land, and 
out of Toulon. Parker, although 
he knew the action, if the foe would 
fight, must be under the lee of the 
French fleet, accepted the challenge 
and pressed to meet the enemy’s 
frigate. It is easy to picture the 
excitement in the British fleet, and 
astonishment in Toulon, at the auda- 
city of the Amazon; “but,” says 
Nelson, who was witnessing it, 
“the French frigate, seeing Parker 
meant battle, turned and fled under 
every rag of canvass,” and the 
Amazon lost her quarry. “ He has 
very much pleased me,” he writes 
to St. Vincent; “I admire Parker’s 
resolution to fight under all the 
disadvantages of the situation.” 
How truly Nelsonic; and he adds, 
with that queer solemnity which 
marked the Victor of Trafalgar 
when speaking of all that concerned 
fighting, ‘“‘Such conduct will some 
happy day meet its reward!” That 
happy day and its reward—a niche 
in Westminster Abbey—was ever 
his kindest wish for such young 
chickens of Mars: and we find 
him repeatedly, on subsequent 
occasions, sending in Parker “to 
see if he can lay salt upon the tail 
of a French frigate.” * The year 
1803 passed in feverish hope of a 
great battle in the Gulf of Lyons, 
and one of the quaintest letters in 
all the Nelson collection is the fol- 
lowing kind one to the captain of 
the Amazon :— 


“ Vicrory, August 28, 1804, 
“My pear Parxer,—I hope you 


are making haste to join me, for 
the day of battle cannot be far off. 
I shall want every frigate. The 
French have nearly one ship for 
every one of mine, and we may as 
well: have a battle-royal—line-of- 
battle-ship matched with line-of- 
battle-ship—frigate against frigate, 
&c., &c.—Yours faithfully, 
“ Netson & Bronte.” 


How replete with tender anxiety 
that the nephew of Jervis of St. 
Vincent should not miss the fray, 
and how charming a definition of 
the word ‘battle-royal”—a term 
frequently used, but not always 
understood. It evidently, accord- 
ing to Lord Nelson, means, a fight 
in which every one should find a 
foe single-handed—no idlers to see 
fair play! Ther came the escape 
of Villeneuve, and that memorable 
chase round the Mediterranean 
away to the West Indies and back 
again by Nelson and his fleet. The 
Amazon during that time, and 
subsequently at Cadiz, was ever at 
hand, and Parker intrusted with 
most delicate and confidential ser- 
vices by his chief; but when the 
day of the great victory came, it 
was his ill fortune to be absent 
with the Amazon, and Captain 
Parker to his bitter chagrin was 
not at Nelson’s side in the hour of 
death and triumph. . 

In 1806 the Amazon and the 
London fought and captured the 
far-famed French line-of-battle-ship 
Marengo and frigate Belle-Poule, 
under Admiral Linois, both on 
their way home from a successful 
harrying of our East India posses- 
sions and trade, which it is sup- 
posed they had damaged to the 
extent of many millions sterling; 
and Captain, Parker for six years 
more kept the sea in the Amazon, 
serving his country with distinction 
on the coasts of the Iberian Penin- 
sula and in the Chops of the Eng- 
lish Channel. He was paid off at 
the time of the general peace, and 
received the Companionship of the 





* See Nelson’s Despatches, vol. v. 
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Bath in 1815, having for ten years 
continuously served at sea in one 
frigate, and she a model man-of-war 
of her day. 

In 1827 he again resumed active 
service in the Warspite frigate, 
and during the Greek Revolution 
showed an aptitude for command 
and skill in managing diplomatists 
which soon led+to his being ap- 
pointed, almost directly he attained 
his flag rank in 1830, to the Prince 
Regent, as second in command 
of the Ohannel Fleet. Thence he 
passed to the command of our squa- 
dron at Lisbon; and, occasionally 
cruising with experimental ones in 
the Channel, he kept his flag flying 
until 1834, when he returned to 
England, was promoted to the 
rank of Knight Commander of the 
Bath, and accepted a seat at the 
Board of Admiralty. Here, by his 
great practical knowledge and ex- 
cellent administrative qualities, he 
rendered no small service to his 
profession; and he inaugurated 
many reforms upon a broad healthy 
basis, in the system of discipline 
and expenditure of the stores in the 


fleet, which may be said to have. 


tided us over many naval difficul- 
ties for nearly twenty years. The 
war in China, which commenced in 
1838, had assumed an unhealthy 
chronic character, and much disor- 
ganisation, combined with much 
gallantry however, threatened to 
leave our Indian squadron in a bad 
condition, and imperil British in- 
terests generally in that remote 
corner of the globe. Sir William 
Parker, directly he was invited to 
do so, hastened to Hong-Kong; and 
his appearance there, his repute, 
energy, and example, soon re-estab- 
lished a healthy tone in all depart- 
ments, and, backed by a_fine fleet and 
army, he carried our flag from one 
achievement to another, until in 
1842, under the walls of Nankin, 
we dictated the first treaty to the 
Emperor of China, and opened the 
Flowery Land to Christianity and 
civilisation.’ Ohina was then six 
months instead of six wecks dis- 
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tant from England; we had no 
settlement nearer than Singapore, 
and the foresight and organisation 
necessary to carry on great naval 
and military movements were then 
fifty-fold greater than to-day, 
Steam was then only just coming 
to the aid of the navy, and that in 
a very mild form; the overland 
route, even for despatches, was . 
treated with fear and doubt; and 
the finest and fleetest Symondite 
brigs considered themselves happy 
to achieve under canvass in seven- 
teen days distances - against the 
monsoon which we now see done 
by screws and paddles in four or 
five. For a man-of-war’s crew 
to be kept on salt dietary for four 
months, and then suffer hideously 
from dysentery—for the gallant 
Cameronians to be encamped in a 
reeking rice-field in Ohusan, and be 
buried in trenches, was the rule 
rather than the exception; and upon 
Rear-Admiral Parker and his staff 
fell the major portion of the labour 
to improvise remedies for such 
difficulties and such evils, 


Never sparing himself, strictly 
just and stern in all relating to pro- 
fessional duties, he was considerate 
to the humblest of his followers; 
and was one of the first to recon- 
cile the exigencies of discipline 


with humanity to the seamen. He 
never gave a ship to.an officer that 
he did not couple it with a short 
injunction to avoid the lash, as the 
constant resort of an incompetent 
commander, At the same time 
a maudlin desire for popularity 
was his abhorrence; whatever the 
rank of. the confirmed offender, 
he spared him not; and it were 
better to be hanged than incur the 
wrath of that descendant of old St. 
Vincent, and be reprimanded as he 
could reprimand, for his indigna- 
tion was thorough, and came from 
his heart—it was no acting on his 
part. Thoroughly Sincere, simple- 
minded and truthful, William 
Parker’s sense of duty, social and 
moral, was perfectly beautiful and 
to a great extent unique. Hence 
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his wrath, and the fear his name 
almost inspired amongst the slug- 
gards and charlatans of the navy. 

And now that he is gone, we 
may recall with pride and pleasure 
how the Admiral reprimanded a 
young commander who was bully- 
ing his officers,-by saying—‘ By 
heaven, sir! if it was not that I 
should expect the ghost of your 
glorious grandfather to rise from 
his grave and upbraid me, I would 
supersede you to-morrow. Go 
back to your ship, sir, and learn 
that good captains make good 
officers; you can be nothing with- 
out them.” How nobly he led 
us over the then unknown shoals 
of the muddy Yang-tsze! how he 
showed himself a true type of Nel- 
son’s school in tiot halting short of 
Nankin, though 200 miles of an 
unknown intricate river lay before 
us! how he taught us to consider 
one English man-of-war equal to 
combat all the naval and military 
resources of any Eastern empire! 
and how we could all say with 
pride, that no one had ever seen 
him hang back from a fray, or ever 
heard a whisper even of his being 
mixed up with either a mean or 
dirty action, be it in freight, prize- 
money, or loot—those reefs on which 
many @ reputation is wrecked! and 
how the smallest middy chuckled 
with delight to hear that the Ad- 
miral had serious thoughts of hang- 
ing the master of a transport who 
had erroneously supposed a British 
Commander-in-Chief would share 
with him the contents of a plun- 
dered sugar store in China. 

Raised to a baronetcy, and made 
a G. C. B., as well as presented with 
the thanks of both Houses of Par- 
liament for his services in China, 
Sir William Parker returned home 
to take command of the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet; and such was the 
success with which he maintained 
its efficiency, and supported British 
interests on that important station, 
that, at the request of.the Ministers 
and Admiralty he retained the 
command for nearly seven years, 
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or double the usual period of com- 
mand. Between the ‘years 1845 
and 1853, through all the troublous 
European politics of that epoch, his 
skill and delicate handling of many 
important questions were attended 
with the happiest results, whether 
in the abortive Sicilian Revolution, 
the feverishness occasioned by the 
French and Hungarian Revolutions, 
or the puzzling mess in Greece 
called the Don Pacifico affair. Not 
the least interesting of his duties 
whilst there, was in connection with 
the line of action adopted by our 
Government in 1849, when Russia 
and Austria, triumphant over the 
Hungarians, insolently demanded 
from the Porte the surrender of the 
Hungarian and Polish refugees. 
The Sultan, determined to preserve 
the laws of hospitality, gallantly 


“refused, and appealed to Great 


Britain for support. Sir William 
Parker, under instructions. from the 
Government and Admiralty, moved 
up with a magnificent fleet to the 
entrance of the Dardanelles, with 
peremptory orders to defend Con- 
stantinople from attack from any 
quarter, and to help to hold it, or 
any other part of the Turkish terri- 
tory, if called upon by the Sultan. 
The storm boldly faced passed 
away for some years, to be met un- 
der other conditions and by other 
men; but itis remarkable that Sir 
William Parker,- the last of Nel- 
son’s captains, should have com- 
manded the last fleet of sailing 
line-of-battle ships that -England 
will ever possess. In 1848 Sir 
William Parker might have seen 
the Blenheim, a ship but a very 
little better specimen of a man-of- 
war than that Orion in which he 
first went to sea, steaming about 
Spithead at the then astounding 
rate of five miles per hour! The 
world was moving, my masters! 
for by 1854, when the Admiral’s 
flag was flying at Plymouth, vessels 
like the Agamemnon and the Prince 
Albert, twice the size and four 
times the armament of Nelson’s 
Victory, were dashing about tke 
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high seas at ten knots per hour 
without wind or sail. 

Sir William, doubtless, must 
have felt astonishment at the revo- 
lution that was taking place in his 
much-loved profession; but he was 
in nowise an obstructionist, and 
was not the man to be guilty of the 
act of an old Scotch contemporary 
of his, who, in tle Baltic, was so 
astonished at the first screw gun- 
boat’s proceedings as to request 
her commander to take his “ wrig- 
gling thing out of his sight as 
quick as possible, sir.” No; the 
Commander-in-Chief at Plymouth 
helped and urged on the younger 
men of his profession to their posts 
in the Crimea; and subsequently, 
during the Indian mutiny and 
China campaign, was hearty and 
kind, though sometimes quaintly 
severe, to those who were pushing 
forward inthe tracks he had long 
long since passed over. 

He only needed to assure himself 
that an officer knew his work, and 
the Admiral’s support was assured. 
The \keenness of his perception on 
that point age could not dim: once 
assured that he had a sailor to deal 
with, it was charming to see how 
quietly he dropped valuable hints 
from the rich stores of his exten- 
sive experience without attempting 
to dogmatise or force old-world 
notions on present-day men. He 
had himself once been severely cen- 
sured as a matter of form by Nelson 
for buying, without authority, for 
public use, 800 Ib. of onions and 
six bags of grass! and for the good 
of ‘the service he expected his juni- 
ors to bow to reproof even if it 
were a red-tape one. 

His kindly admiration for the 
rising generation of officers was 
without envy or guile. He knew it 
was not their fault so little honour 
was gleaned for the navy during 
that ill-starred Russian war, and no 
one could better appreciate than he 
that the right material was still at 
hand when another Nelson should 
rise to- turn it to account and lead 
it to fame. Almost the last official 
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act we remember of the veteran 
Admiral was seeing him stand on 
Mountwise looking at Plymouth 
Sound, then studded with pigmy 
gunboats bound to China . under 
the command of as fine a body of 
young lieutenants as the navy ever 
boasted of. The Admiral’s stern 
features gradually relaxed, and with 
kindliness beaming from his eyes, 
he confessed his anxiety for such 
craft in the stormy seas they had 
to traverse; “ but,” said he, “the 
fine fellows who command them 
are as confident as if they were 
each 50-gun frigates, and I am sure 
they will succeed if success de- 
pends upon dash and energy.” 

On the 6th May 1857 the flag of 
Sir William Parker was struck for 
the last time in Hamoaze, and full 
of years he retired to his home at 
Shenstone; and, after an active 
career spread over every description 
of service incident to the navy,. it 
was something for him to be able 
to boast that, although his ships 
and fleets had been patterns of 
efficiency and discipline, he had 
never had to try an officer by a 
court-martial, rarely put one un- 
der arrest, and was not aware 
that he possessed one professional 
enemy. 

As the shades of night closed 
round the Admiral, he who had for 
his country and profession’s sake 
exacted whilst living all the pomp 
and circumstance which hedges 
round authority, quietly and ear- 
nestly took steps to insure that 
his funeral should be of the sim- 
plest character—no ceremonies, no 
carriages, po waving feathers, no 
tinsel covering to the oaken coffin. 
Then, 


‘‘Cheered onward by that promise sure, 
Strong in the faith, entire and pure,” 


he calmly surrendered up his soul 
to Him who gave it, leaving to his 
family a name of which they and 
England may well be proud, and 
to our Royal Navy a pattern and 
example to, be long cherished and 
long emulated. , 
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CONINGTON’S TRANSLATION OF THE ZNEID. 


Tue Abbé Delille, an accom- 
plished scholar and _ enthusiastic 
student of Virgil, of whom it was 
said that to hear him read the 
Latin poets was in itself to hear 
them explained, was once asked by 
an Englishman at a Paris dinner- 
party why he did not set to work 
to translate his favorite author. 
His reply, making &ll allowance for 
French compliment, was remark- 
able: ‘* Monsieur, donnez-moi votre 
langue, et je commence demain.” In 
fact, in spite of this confessed un- 
suitableness of his own language, 
he had commenced already. His 
translation occupied him at inter- 
vals for above thirty years, and he 
had not completed it when he died. 
The number of various readings 
which he left behind him in manu- 
script shows the pains which he 
took with his work, and the fasti- 
diousness of his own taste as a 
translator. Yet, even to a French 
scholar, the Abbé’s version can 
hardly seem to convey much of the 
spirit of the original. His verdict 
as to the better adaptation of our 
own language to the task may be 
taken as true enough. 

Virgil has always been the most 
popular of classical authors. The 
music of his verse and the charm 
of his narrative have won his way 
with all classes of readers. Scholars 
like Mr. Conington find beauties in 
hin which are hid from vulgar 
eyes, and yet he has charms beyond 
all rivals even for those admirers 
who have little sense of his finer 
lights and shades. In one respect 
he paid the penalty of this popu- 
larity. His works had become a 
Roman _ school-book before the 
Casars were extinct, and they have 
remained so to this hour in lands 
which the Omsars never knew. 
The fate of Dido, of Euryalus, and 


of Pallas, has drawn tears from 
successive generations after a 
fashion which the poet never 
dreamed of. Yet nothing shakes 
his hold upon our affections; and 
the Eton men in Parliament quote 
him as enthusiastically and cheer 
him as rapturously as if they had 
never known what it was to have 
been “put in the bill” for his 
sake at school. The House is im- 
patient of prose, and not always 
patient of argument; but it will 
always listen to Virgil. If the 
quotation conveys no other idea to 
many of: their minds, it conveys at 
least a reminiscence of their youth, 
always pleasant to middle-aged 
gentlemen. It may seem strange 
that Virgil should have been for 
along time much more popular 
than Homer. One reason of 
course was, that Greek scholar- 
ship was a rare accomplishment. 
Virgil’s works had passed through 
above forty editions in Europe 
before the editio princeps of Ho- 
mer made its appearance in 1448. 
He had been imitated and par- 
odied, as well'as translated, in 
all the chief European languages. 
Tasso’s great poem is to the Mneid 
what this latter is to the Tliad—a 
splendid appropriation of characters 
and imagery from the earlier story, 
which only frees itself from the 
charge of robbery by the openness 
of the seizure, and the grand uses 
to which the acquisition is turned. . 
The Aneid long ranked in Chris- 
tendom as second only to the Bible. 
Like the sacred volume, it was 
turned to the curious uses of super- 
stition. Those who had some 
scruple in using the Scriptures 9s 
a divining-book, turned to the 
pages of the Roman poet instead, 
and sought their destiny in a verse 
from Virgil instead of a text of 
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Holy Writ. The “Sortes Virgili- 
anew” were long in use, often as a 
fashionable pastime, sometimes in 
graver earnest: the inquirer opened 
the volume at random, and took 
for the answer of fate the first few 
lines which caught his eye. The 
story rests upon no mean authority, 
that Charles I. once tried the oracle 
with a startling result. He was in 
the Bodleian Library while the 
Court lay in Oxford, and was 
shown there a splendid edition of 
Virgil. Lord Falkland suggested 
to him sportively that he should 
try the sortes. The lines upon 
which the king opened are said. to 
have been these. We give them in 
the version before us:— 
“Seourged by a savage enemy, 

An exile from his son’s embrace, 

So let him sue for aid, and see 

His people slain before his face ; - 

Or when to ge mre, peace at length 

He stoops, be his or life or land, 

But let him fall in manhood’s strength, 
And welter tombless on the sand.” 


It was a gloomy oracle; and Falk- 
Jand, anxious to remove the impres- 
sion, tried himself. He lighted on 
Evander’s lament over Pallas :— 


‘“‘T knew the young blood’s maddening 


play, 
The charm of battle’s first essay ; 
O valour blighted in the flower ! 
O first mad drops of war’s full shower!” 


A few months afterwards Falkland 
fell at the battle of Newbury, barely 
thirty-four years old. 
English translators of Virgil 
have abounded. But the earliest 
and by no means the least able of 
those who presented the Roman 
poet to our northern islanders in 
their own vernacular was a Scots- 
man, Bishop Gawain Douglas - of 
Dunkeld, that clerkly son of old 
Archibald ‘“ Bell-the-Cat” whom 
Scott introduces to us in * Marmion.’ 
Few modern readers of Virgil are 
likely to be proficients in the 
ancient northern dialect which the 
Bishop used; but those who can 
appreciate him maintain that there 
is considerable vigour as well as 
faithfulness in his version. Thomas 
Phaer, a Welsh physician, was the 
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next who made the attempt, .in the 
long yerses known as Alexandrine. 
He did not live to complete his 
work, though he published seven 
books out of the twelve, and dedi- 
cated them to Queen Mary, in 1558, 
The portion which he left incom- 
plete was finished by other hands, 
and subsequently published. <A 
few years later came forth what 
might fairly be called the comic 
English version, though undertaken 
in the most serious earnest by the 
translator. This was Richard Stany- 
hurst, an Irishman, a graduate of 
Oxford aud student of Lincoln’s 
Inn. He seems to have been the 
original prophet of that “ pestilent 
heresy,” as Lord Derby calls it, 
the making of English hexameters; 
for that was the metre which he 
chose, and he congratulates himself 
in his preface upon “having no 
English writer before him in this 
kind of poetry.” Without going 
so far as to endorse Lord Derby’s 
severe judgment, we must confess 
that Stanyhyrst did his best to 
justify it. s translation, which 
he ushered into public with the 
most profound self-satisfaction, is 
quite curious enough to account 
for its reprint by the ‘“ Edinburgh 
Printing Society” in 1836.. One 
of the points upon which he prides 
himself is the suiting the sound to 
the sense, which Virgil himself has 
done happily enough in some rare 
passages. So when he has to trans- 
late the line, 

“ Exoritur clamorque virum clangorque 

tubarum,’ 


he does it as follows :— 


“The townsmen roared, the trump tara- 


tantara rattled.” 


When he has to express the .Cyclops 
forging the thunderbolts, it is 


‘With peale meale ramping, with thick 
thwack sturdily thund’ring ;” 


and very much more of the same 
kind. When Eneas’s comrades 
are astounded’ at the apparition of 
the Harpies, they are made, in Mr. . 
Stanyhurst’s language, to question 
in their minds 
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“Tf goddesses, if birds stinking, or bugs 
they resembled.” 


The word dug, be it- observed, -is 
used in its ancient acceptation of 
“evil spirit,” like the more modern 
bugbear. No wonder that poor 
Thomas Nash, the satirist, in his 
‘ Supplication of Pierce Penniless,’ 


- calls Stanyhurst’s hexameters “ a 


foul, lumbering, walloping meas- 
ure.” But these specimens are quite 
enough to show that he had at 
least the merit of an original style 
in his translation. 

The Earl of Surrey and James 
Harrington tried their hand at de- 
tached portions, and although the 
quaint conceits which were admired 
in their day have little charm for 
the modern reader, there is not 
wanting, especially in the former, a 
spirit and vigour in which some of 
those who came before and after 
them lamentably failed. The trans- 
lations by Vicars and Ogilby, about 
the middle of the seventeenth -cen- 
tury, have little claim to be remem- 
bered except as the. first presenta- 
tions of the whole Aneid in an Eng- 
lish poetical dress. In dull medi- 
ocrity they are about equal. 

In 1697, Dryden, at the age of 
sixty-six, finished and _ published 
his translation; written as he pa- 
thetically says, ‘tin his declining 
years, struggling with want, and 
oppressed with sickness ;” yet what- 
ever be its shortcomings, a confess- 
edly great work, and showing few 
traces of these unfavourable circum- 
stances. His great renown, and the 
unquestionable vigour and ability 
of the versification, insured its 
popularity at once; and it was con- 
sidered, by the critics of his own 
and some succeeding generations, 
as pre-eminently the English Virgil. 
Dr. Johnson said of it that “it sa- 
tisfied his friends and silenced his 
enemies.” It may still be read with 
pleasure, but it had grave faults. 
Independently of its general loose- 
ness and diffuseness, in many pas- 
sages amounting to the vaguest 
paraphrase, there are’ too many in- 
stances in which, not content with 


making his author say a good many 
things which he never did say, he 
palpably misinterprets him. There 
are many passages of much vigour 
and beauty; but even of these it 
has been said, and not unfairly, by 
a later translator, Dr. Trapp, that 
“where you most admire Dryden, 
you see the least of Virgil.” Dry- 
den had the advantage of con- 
sulting in the manuscript a trans- 
lation by the Earl of Lauderdale 
(afterwards published), which has 
considerable merit, and to which in 
his preface he confesses obligations 
“not inconsiderable.” They were 
in fact, so considerable as this, that 
besides other hints in the matter of 
words and phrases, he borrowed 
nearly four hundred lines in differ- 
ent places, with scarcely an attempt 
at change. 

But in spite of the great name of 
Dryden, there were those almost in 
his own generation, though not so 


closely contemporary as to be ranked 


either amongst his friends or his 
enemies, who were neither satisfied 
nor silenced. Dr. Nicholas Brady, 
ever to be remembered for his share 
in the rhyming of the psalms, at- 
tempted Virgil also; but happily 
his version of the heathen poet has 
never been recommended by autho- 
rity for general use. Dr. Trapp, the 
Oxford Professor of Poetry, pub- 
lished a translation in blank verse, 
which has been ridiculed more se- 
verely than it deserved. It is, per- 


‘haps, best remembered now by the 


epigram of a contémporary wit, on 
being told that a certain nobleman 
wrote verses which were “ better 
than Virgil:” 


“Better than Virgil? Yes, perhaps— 
But then, by Jove, ’tis Dr. Trapp’s!” 


Yet although there is a degree of 
baldness in his versification, which 
contrasts most unfavourably with 
the vigorous flow of Dryden, it is, 
on the other hand, far more faith- 
ful to the sense of the original. 
Pitt and Symmons, by their choice 
of Dryden’s own metre, plainly an- 
nounced themselves as challengers 
of his laurels. In the case of the 
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latter, the ambition was not alto- 
gether presumptuous. Pitt borrow- 
ed, without scruple, from Lauder- 
dale and others; but Symmons’s 
version (which had the great ad- 
vantage of being revised by Carey, 
the translator of Dante), is other- 
wise fairly independent, and’ has in 
many parts much of the fire and 
flow of Dryden, with less diffuse- 
ness, and often a more correct ren- 
dering of his text. But Dryden, 
having all the prestige of first pos- 
session of the field, held his ground 
unrivalled in public favour; and it 
must be remembered on his behalf 
that these later rivals wrote with 
his work before them, and could 
make use of him both as a model 
and a warning. He had fairly 
buoyed the channel; and _ the 
shoals whére he had occasionally 
grounded, no less than the course 
which he had steered successfully, 
were known to all his followers. 

Mr, Conington in his sensible 
and modest preface, does full justice 
to his famous predecessor. He re- 
marks that, while in many points 
Dryden’s style “affords rather a 
contrast than a paraliel to Virgil’s, 
they have at all events the common 
quality of being really poetical: 
that inner identity which far out- 
weighs a thousand points of exter- 
nal similarity, supposing these to 
be attainable.” This has always 
been the secret of any lasting popu- 
larity which a poetical version of a 
poem in another language has ob- 
tained. A real translation, difficult 
even in prose, if style is an essen- 
tial characteristic—as, for instance, 
in the case of Tacitus—becomes im- 
possible in poetry. It is so for the 
simple reason that images and turns 
of thought and speech which are 
recognised as poetical in one lan- 
guage, are not so inanother. There 
are beauties in Greek and ‘Latin 
poetry of which no one but the cri- 
tical student of those languages can 
feel the charm: and for critical stu- 
dents of Latin or Greek, transla- 
tions are not written; nor would 
the same thought or phrase put into 
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English ever so cleverly, charm them 
at all. A literal translation of such 
passages is not beautiful to anybody. 
Dr. Trapp aptly applies to such at- 
tempts Martial’s epigram upon an 
uncongenial neighbour— 


‘* Nemo tam prope, tam proculque nobis.” 


** How close we come, yet what a world 
between !” 


There are not wanting instances 
in the very best translators—they 
may be quoted even from Mr. Con- 
ington himself—where the consci- 
entious desire to be faithfal to the 
original, and to represent the poet’s 
idea by the poet’s words, rather than 
be tempted into a paraphrase, results 
in a total failure to convey to the 
English reader any sense of beauty 
atall. Those who know the origi- 
nal may give the translator credit 
for his fidelity; but it only convin- 
ces them that the graces of their 
favourite author are as untranslat- 
able as a smile ora look. For in- 
stance, when Mr. Connington, speak- 
ing of Mercury’s flight, translates 
remigio alarum by “feathered oar,” 
he keeps very close to his author; 
but what English reader admits such 
a paraphrase for a wing? indeed, 
to very many of his readers, as. an 
Oxford professor must have re- 
membered, a “feathered .oar” con- 
veys a very distinct and very differ- 
ent notion. He surely represents 
his author far better when, in the 
flight of Dedalus, having to trans- 
late the very same two Latin words, 
he. preserves the metaphor, and yet 
adapts it to English thought— 

‘On feathery pinions dared to sail 
Along the untravelled sky.” 


So, again, when Virgil wrote 

‘*Dum polus sidera pascet,” 
it may or may not be true that he 
had in his mind’s vision the stars 
scattered over the wide heavens 


like flocks at pasture; but the Eng- 
lish line, 


“While stars in heaven’s fair pasture 
graze,” 


just oversteps the point at which 
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metaphor ceases to be endurable. 
We do not say that Dryden did 
better to omit it altogether; but 
the despised Dr. Trapp has here the 
singular merit of being at once 
literal and unaffected— 


‘¢ While ether feeds the stars ’— 


and gives us a hint at the same 
time of the Lucretian philosophy, 
of which Virgil was most probably 
a disciple. So, too, when we find 
in Mr. Conington’s version of the 
galley-race—and a most spirited 
version it is— 

‘“And three-toothed beak and pepiogor, 
Tear from its base the marble floor,” 


of course we have something like a 
literal equivalent for eguor: but we 
are much better pleased when in a 
subsequent passage we are excused 
the marble, and have lento marmore 
excellently rendered as “the slow, 
unmoving main.” 

It is by no means enough that 
the translator should thoroughly 
understand his author, and be able 
to dissect all his finer veins of 
thought. It is necessary that he 
should also be a poet himself, and 
fully master of the poetical diction 
of the language in which he writes. 
It is this qualification which re- 
deems Dryden’s work, in spite of 
so many defects; it is the want of 


this which has been fatal to more. 


than one of his rivals. A remark- 
able instance of this is to be found 
in an attempt to give an English 
version of the first six books of 
the Aineid, made some years ago by 
Dr. James Henry. It was thorough- 
ly a labour of love, upon which 
neither time nor pains were spared. 
No one could have brought to the 
task a more thorough knowledge 
of the original, of which Dr. Henry 
was as enthusiastic an admirer as 
Delille himself, and a far more com- 
petent critic. Mr. Conington, in the 
preface to his critical edition of 
Virgil, speaks highly—certainly not 
tco highly—of Dr. Henry’s pub- 
lished notes. Of his success as a 
translator we will give but a single 
specimen, and, out of respect to so 
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admirable a scholar, without re- 
mark. It is from the boxing-match 
between Entellus and Dares :— 


“ There’s no stop or stay, 
But with blows of each hand, 
As thick, fast, and frequent 
As pattering hailstones, 
The hero thumps Dares, 
And knocks him about.” 


Mr. Oonington brings to his task 
both the great qualifications already 
well tried and acknowledged. Schol- 
ars know him by his Commentary 
on the original; many who are not 
scholars have been charmed with 
the musical English verses into 
which he has rendered Horace. The 
excuse which he modestly offers 
for his present venture was hardly 
needed. Even had the previous 
translations of his author been 
wholly satisfactory in other re- 
spects, the advance of modern criti- 
cism, to say nothing of the modifi- 
cation of taste, would have made a 
new English version of what is still 
the most popular classical poem 
acceptable from so able a hand. 
Nor does the metre which he has 
chosen appear to us less capable 
of adaptation to its purpose than 
either the heroic couplet or the 
blank verse which others have pre- 
ferred, When. Dryden says that he 
“hag made it his design to copy 
Virgil in his numbers,” we confess 
we do not understand him. No 
one can suppose that the cadence 
of our “heroic” verse is anything 
like that of the Latin hexameter. 
Both are said to contain six feet, 
and there the resemblance ends. 
‘The Lord of the Isles,’ which Mr. 
Conington takes chiefly as his 
model, represents the rhythm of 
Virgil’s lines just as much, and just 
as little, as Pope’s ‘Essay on Man.’ 
If we are to try to reproduce the 
sound, we must keep the hexame- 
ter; of that there can be no man- 
ner of doubt: but on the vexed 
question as to whether English 
hexameters are to be admitted, we 
prefer not to enter. If a recog- 
nised English metre is to be chosen, 
we agree with Mr. Conington that 
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Scott’s metre offers many points 
of advantage—rapidity, flexibility, 
pathos, and, above all, variety; the 
last, in a continuous poem, of no 
little consequence in attractiveness 
to the reader. As to the objection 
which the translator anticipates, 
that Virgil’s heroes are not, like 
most of Scott’s, Border chiefs of 
mosstroopers, it seems to us quite 
fanciful. Scott chose this ground, 
but it is only accidentally con- 
nected with the choice of metre. 


Marmion was no Border rider, and | 


he surely fits as gracefully into the 
rhyme as William of Deloraine or 
Roderick Dhu. Mr. Conington gives 
a quite sufficient justification for his 
choice of metre when he tells us 
that he chose that which he felt 
he could handle best; and the re- 
sult ‘is proof enough that he has 
chosen wisely. 

It is perhaps in the pathetic 
scenes of the poem that he has been 
most successful. The whole episode 
of Dido, in the fourth book, is ren- 
dered with remarkable grace and 
tenderness. No previous transla- 
tion will bear comparison with the 
following :— . 


“¢ Then, maddening over crime, the queen, 
With bloodshot eyes, and sanguine 
streaks 
Fresh painted on her quivering cheeks, 
And wanning o’er with death foreseen, 
Through inner portals wildly fares, 
Scales the high pile with swift ascent, 
Takes up the Dardan sword and bares, 
Sad gift, for different uses meant. 
- She eyed the robes with wistful look, 
And pausing, thought awhile and wept: 
Then pressed her to the couch and spoke 
Her last good-night or ere she slept. 
‘ Sweet relics of a time of love, 
When fate and heaven were kind, 
Receive my life-blood, and remove 
These torments of the mind. 
My life is lived, and I have played 
The part that Fortune gave, 
And now I pass, a queenly shade, 
Majestic to the grave. 
A glorious city I built, 
ave seen my walls ascend ; 
Chastised for blood of husband spilt 
A brother, yet no friend: * ‘ 
Blest lot! yet lacked one blessing more, 
That Troy had never touched my shore!’ ”’ 


But hardly less beautiful is this, 
in a different key, from the Descent 
into the Shades :— 
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‘ Along the illimitable shade 
Darkling and lone their way they made, ' 
Through the vast kingdom of the dead, 
An empty void, though tenanted : 
So travellers in a forest move, 
With. but the uncertain moon above, 
Beneath her niggard light, 
When Jupiter has hid from view 
The heaven, and Nature’s every hue 
Is lost in blinding night. 
At Orcus’ portals hold their lair 
Wild Sorrow and avenging Care: 
And pale Diseases cluster there, 
And pleasureless Decay, 
Foul Penury, and Fears that kill, 
And Hunger, counsellor of ill, 
A ghastly presence they: 
Suffering and Death the threshold keep, 
And with them Death’s blood-brother, 


Sleep : 
Ill Joys with their seducing spells 
And deadly War are at the door; 
The Furies couch in iron cells, 
And Discord maddens and rebels; 
Her snake-locks hiss, her wreaths drip 
gore. 


‘¢ Full in the midst an aged elm 
Broods darkly o’er the shadowy realm : 
There dream-land phantoms rest the wing, 
Men say, and neath sts foliage cling. 
And many monstrous shapes heside 
Within the infernal gates abide ; 
There Centaurs, Scyllas, fish and maid, 
There Briareus’ hundred-handed shade, 
Chimera armed with flame, 
Gorgons and Harpies make their den, 
With the foul pest of Lerna’s fen, 
And Geryon’s triple frame.” 


The renderings of the difficult 
passage— 
** Quam sedem Somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus 
herent,” 


which in less skilful hands would 
run risk of being made grotesque, 
strikes us as especially happy. 

And now let us see how well the 
translator can take up Virgil’s 
more warlike strain. It is the 
spirited picture of the Latins rush- 
ing to arms after Juno has thrown 
open the Gates of War:— 


“ Ausonia, all inert before, 
Takes fire and blazes to the core: 
And some on foot their march essay, 
Some, mounted, storm along the way; 
To arms! cry one and all: 
With unctuous lard their shields they 
clean, 
And make their javelins bright and 
sheen, 
Their axes on the whetstone grind; 
Look how that banner takes the wind! 
Hark to yon trumpet’s call! 
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Five mighty towns, their anvils set, 

With emulous zeal their weapons whet : 

Crustumium, Tibur the renowned, 

And strong Atina there are found, 

And Ardea, and Antemnez crowned 
With turrets round her wall. 

Steel caps they frame their brows to fit, 

And osier twigs for bucklers knit: 

Or twist the hauberk’s brazen mail 

And mould them greaves of gilver pale: 

To this has shrunk the homage paid 

ae to ploughshare, scythe, and 
spade : 

Each brings his father’s battered blade 
And smelts in fire anew : 

And now the clarions pierce the skies ; 

From rank to rank the watchword flies : 

This tears his helmet from the wall, 

That drags his war-lorse from the stall, 

Dons three-piled mail and ample shield, . 

And girds him for the embattled field 
With falchion tried and true.” 


The whole remaining portion of 
this seventh book, as it is in Vir- 
gil’s most spirited style, so it is 
admirably rendered by his present 
translator. And it is here that 
the harp of our northern minstrel 
answers best to Mr. Conington’s 
touch. The gathering of-the clans 
—for it is nothing else—the rapid 
sketches of the chiefs as they pass 
in succession ,with their array of 
followers—the details of costume 
—the legendary tale which the poet 
has to tell of more than one of 
theft as he passes them in review 
—are all features in which Scott 
delighted as thoroughly as Virgil, 
and which his well-known rhythm 
suits better than any other which 
a translator could choose. This 
pretty picture of Camilla, the Vol- 
scian huntress (whom Dryden so 


ungallantly terms a irago ”’), 
vowed from her childhogfto Diana, 
the prototype of Tasso’® Clorinda, 


but far more attractive, closes at. 
once the warlike pageant and the 
book :— 


“Last marches forth for Latium’s sake 
Camilla fair, the Volscian maid, 
A troop of horsemen in her wake 
In pomp of gleaming steel a : 
Stern warrior queen! those tender hands 
Ne’er plied tlinerva's ministries : 
A virgin in the fight she stands, 
Or wingéd wind in speed outvies ; 
Nay, she could fly o’er fields of grain 
Nor crush in flight the tapering wheat, 
Or skim the surface of the main 
Nor let the billows touch her feet. 
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Where’er she moves, from house and land 
The youths and ancient matrons throng, 
And fixed in greedy wonder stand 
Beholding as she speeds along : 
How fair her scarf in purple dipped, 
How —— the gold her tresses’ flow: 
Her pastoral wand with steel is tipped 
And Lycian are her shafts and ow.» 


We should have preferred the 
interpretation of volwret into “ might 
fly ;” the hyperbole would be quite 
strong enough, without making Vir- 
gil vouch for the fact. 

To give specimens of Mr. Con- 
ington’s felicitous renderings of 
particular passages would be a very 
easy and a very pleasant task, but 
for the difficulty of knowing which 
to choose and where to stop. What 
can be closer to the original, yet 
what can have more of the genuine 
ring of English poetry than this, in 
the description of Turnus’s horses? 
“Qui candore nives anteirent, cursibus 

auras.” 

“To match the whiteness of the snow, 
The swiftness of the breeze.” 

Or these :— 

“ Facilis jactura sepulchri.” 

“ He lacks not much that lacks agrave.” 

“T nunc, ingratis offer te, irrise, periclis.” 

“ Go, fight your fights that win no thanks, 
Seek scorn amid th’ embattled field.” 

“Numina nulla premunt; mortali urge- 

mur ab hoste . 

Mortales ; totidem nobis animzque ma- 

nusque.” 

‘No angry heaven above you lowers; 
Mortal, we cope with mortal powers, 
The breath they draw is but as ours, 

Nor stronger arms they boast.” 

“Seevit amor ferri, et scelerata insania 

belli.” 

*¢ Burns the fierce fever of the steel, 

The guilty madness warriors feel.” 

Virgil describes the ancient palace of 

Picus as 

“Horrendum sylvis et religione paren- 

tum,” 


which Mr. Conington renders— 
‘“ And sacred woods around it throw 
_ The awe of olden time.” ; 
Take the boast of Turnus, again, 
over the slain body of Pallas— 
‘“‘ Haud illi stabunt Aneia parvo 
Hospitia.” 
“‘ Who to Aneas plays the host 


Must square the giory with the cost.” 


It is said of the Elysian fields— 
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“Solemque suum, sua sidera nérunt.” 


This is exactly one of those pas- 
sages in which the terseness of the 
Latin seems to defy any treatment 
but a paraphrase; but we do not 
think Mr. Conington has a word too 
many— 
‘* Another sun and stars they know, 
Which shine like ours, but shine below.” 


Of the inhabitants of those happy 

regions it is said— 

“Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora 
vitta.”” 

The English has 

beauty of its own— 


* A goodly brotherhood, bedight 
With coronals of virgin white.”’ 


an additional 


The same may be said of the ex- 
guisite lines which are given (in 
the invocation of the Muses to aid 
the poet’s memory in the muster of 
the Latin forces) as the equivalent 
for Virgil’s 

‘* Ad nos vix tenuis fame perlabitur aura.” 
“The far-off whisper of the years 

Scarce reaches our bewildered ears.” 


after page might be filled 
with such selections; and yet— 
since critical tastes will differ— 
some, which may be thought even 
—e perfect, would be omitted after 
all. 

Nor is the translator less happy 
in those passages where he has al- 
lowed a modest play to his own 
fancy, by the introduction of a 
thought which has no actual war- 
rant in the text of Virgil, and yet 
is quite congenial to the tone of 
‘the passage; so that, as Dryden 
happily remarks, “it may seem not 
stuek into him, but growing out 
of him.” It is what Mr. Coning- 
ton himself describes as “applying 
a principle of compensation, by 
strengthening the version in any 
wax best suited to the translator’s 
powers, so long as it be not repug- 
nant to the genius of the original, 
and trusting that the effect of the 
whole ‘will be seen to have been 
cared for} though the claims of. the 
parts may appear to have been ne- 
glected.” A few instances will best 
explain his meaning, and show how 
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he has used this liberty. We are 
bound to say we have met with no 
instance in which he has abused it, 
which is more than can be said for 
Dryden and some other English 
translators; while both Segrais. and 
Delille, as, indeed, might be ex- 
pected from the genius of French 
poetry, are incorrigible offenders in 
this line. 

The, beautiful words in which 
Aiineas takes leave of Helenus and 
Andromache run as follows— 

‘* Vivite felices, quibus est fortuna per- 

acta 

Jam sua; nos alia ex aliis in fata 
vocamur, 

Vobis parta quies,” &c. 

Mr, Conington has it this— 
** Live, and be blest! tis sweet to feel 
Fate’s book is closed and under seal. 
For us, alas! that volume stern 


Has many atlother page to turn— 
Yours is a rest assured.” 


The volume of fate is here a graft of 
the translator’s; but few will object 
to its insertion. So, when Aineas 
is contemplating his treacherous 
departure, Virgil only says of Dido, 
that meanwhile 
‘* Nesciat, et tantos rumpi non speret 
amores ; 
while Mr. Conington tells us how 
she 
‘“‘ Still dreams her happy dreams, nor 
thinks : 


That ought can break those golden 
links.” 


Helenus warns Aineas— 

“Et satis sonii lustrandum navibus 
#q 

for which¥fin the English version, 

we have— 

‘* First must your weary galleys keep 

Long vigils on th’ Ausonian deep.” 
When Numanus taunts the Trojans 
as effeminate— 

‘¢ Sinite arma viris, et cedite ferro,” 
could any version be more full of 
grace and spirit than this?— 

‘¢ Leave men, like us, with arms to deal, 

Nor bruise your lily hands with steel.’ 


And once more, when Camilla goes 
to battle— 
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“Quotque emissa manu contorsit spicula 
virgo, 
Tot Phrygii cecidere viri.”’ 


“4 Phrygian mother mourned her son 
For every lance that flew.” 


Will any critic be so unreasonable 
as to wish to have these graceful 
touches expunged, ,because Virgil’s 
fact has received a decoration in 
accordance with the purest English 
taste ? 

Nor less does the translator show 
himself a master of his art—and 
here the metre which he has chosen 
stands him in good stead—when 
he marks some emphatic word or 
words of his author in almost the 
only mode which the different struc- 
ture of our language admits, by ex- 
panding them into a whole line. 
As, for instance, when he gives the 
pregnant sense of Neptune’s warn- 
ing to AZolus— 


“ Clauso ventorum carcere regnet.” 


“There let him lord it to his mind, 
The jailer-monarch of the wind, 
But keep its portal barred.” 


And when the fury. Alecto, after 
her mission of evil, disappears in 
the chasm of Amsanctus— 

“Queis condita Erinnys 

Invisum numen terras coelum que levabat.” 


“There plunged the hateful fiend beneath, 
And earth and sky again drew breath.” 


It need hardly be said that in both 
these passages Dryden omits the 
important word altogether. Both 
Pitt and Symmons, generally more 
faithful if less poetical, translate 
leabat well enough by “relieved.” 
But it was reserved for Mr. Coning- 
ton to give us a thoroughly English 
phrase of poetry which has all the 
ad as well as the senseof Vir- 
gil. 
If we are disappointed anywhere, 
it is in one or two of those grand 
bursts of declamation which are in 


the mouth of every schoolboy, and‘ 


yet will never lose their charm, 
where’ the poet rises to a heroic 
stature which his translators, one 
and all, fail to reach. These 
few well-known passages are as 


good, perhaps, in Mr. Conington’s | 


Version as in that of any of his 
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predecessors; but his muse is not 
so ready to respond as when the 
demand is for sweetness and pa- 
thos: Those magnificent lines which 
begin—it is superfluous to quote 
them— ~ 

“‘ Excudent alii spirantia mollius era,”&e., 


are, perhaps, wholly inimitable in 
any other language; at any rate, no 
version of them that we have seen 
conveys to us any adequate sense 
of their extreme beauty. Mr. Con- 
ington’s by no means satisfies us :— 
“Others, I ween, with happier grace, 
From bronze or stone shall call the face, 
Plead doubtful causes, map the skies, 
And tell when planets set and rise ; 
But ye, my Romans, still control 
The nations far and wide : 
Be this your genius—to impose 
The rule of peace on vanquished foes, 
Show pity to the humbled soul, 
And crush the sons of pride.” 


We will not quote Dryden’s, 
which is weaker still, and less faith- 
ful. But these which follow seem 
to us to have more of the spirit 
of the original, and are a very fair 
specimen of the work of their re- 
spective authors. They may serve 
also as examples of the comparative 
advantages of the different metres. 


‘The subject nations with a happier grace 
From the rude stone may call the mimic 


face 
Or with new life inform the breathing 


rass ; 
— 4 the bar, describe the stars on 
ign, 
The inetion, laws, and regions of the sky : 
Be this your nobler praise in times to 
come, . 
These your imperial arts,ye sons of Rome ! 
O’er distant realms to stretch your awful 


swa 
To bid ae nations tremble and obey ; 
To crush the proud, the suppliant foe to 
rear, 
To give mankind a peace, or shake the 
world with war.” 


So Pitt gives it;. and now let us 
hear Symmons, who is less diffuse— 


“Others with softer hand may mould the 
ass 

Or wake to warmer life the marble mass ; 

Plead at the bar with more prevailing 


force, 

Ortrace more justly heaven’s revolving 
course : 

Roman! be thine the sovereign arts 0 
sway, » 
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Torule, and make the subject world obey ; 
Give peace its laws ; respect the prostrate 


0e ; 
Abase the lofty, and exalt the low.” 


But none of the recogniséd trans- 
lations come so near the spirit of 
the original as Lord Macaulay’s 
paraphrase—of course it is only a 

araphrase—in his lay of “The 

rophecy of Capys.” There, and 
there only, we find the grand con- 
tempt, only half disguised, of the 
“eredo equidem,” and the strong 
personal appeal of the “ Zu, Ro- 
mane,” as contrasted with the 
plural crowd in alii :— 
‘¢ Leave to the sons of Carthage 
The rudder and the oar ; 
Leave to the Greek his marble nymphs 
And scrolls of wordy lore : 
Thine, Roman, is the pilum ; 
Roman, the sword is thine ; 
The even trench, the bristling mound, 
The legion’s ordered line.” 

So, again, in the fine outburst of 
the wronged queen against Aineas 
in the fourth book, our English 
translators seem to have felt that 
they were no more of a match for 
“the fury of a woman scorned” 
than Aineas was—at least they all, 
more or less, fail to convey the fire 
and bitterness of the original. It 
is here, if nowhere else, that the 
French translators have the best 
of it. Perhaps the fervid passion, 
worked up almost to exaggeration, 
is more akin to the genius of their 
language. Unquestionably the ver- 
sion of Delille is far finer than 
anything we have seen in English. 
It is so far from generally known, 
that it is worth quotation. 

[‘‘ Nec tibi Diva parens, generis nec Dar- 
danus auctor,” &c.]|— Zn. iv. 865. 


“*Non—tu n’es point le fils de la mére 
d’Amour; 
Au sang de Dardanus tu ne dois point le 


_ jour ; 
N’impute point aux dieux la naissance d’un 
traitre— : 


Non, du sang @’héros un monstre n’a pn 
naitre ; 

Non.—Le Caucase affreux, t’engendrant 
en fureur, 

De ses plus durs rochers fit ton barbare 
coeur, 

Et du tigre inhumain la compagne sanu- 
vage, 

Cruel ! avec son lait t’a fait sucer sa rage, 

Car enfin qui m’arréte? Aprés ses dors 


r , 
sem tant de mépris, qu’attendrais-je de 
us # 

S’est-il laissé flechir & mes cris doulon- 
reux? 

A-t-il au moins dajgné tourner vers moi 
les yeux ? 

Prosternée a@ ses pieds, plaintive, suppli- 


ante, 
N’a-t-il pas d’un front ealme ecouté son 
amante ? 


Sans secours, sans asile, errant de merseh 
mers, 

Par les flots encourroux jeté dans nos 
deserts, 

Je l’airecu, Pingrat! des fureurs de l’o: 

J’ai sauvé ses sujets, ses vaisseaux de 
naufrage, 

Je lui donne mon ‘coeur, mon empire, ma 
main: ‘ 

O fureur, et voilA que ce monstre in- 
humain 

Ose imputer aux dieux son horrible par- 


jure, 
Me parle et d’Apollon, et d’oracle, et d’au- 
ure ! 
Pour presser son depart, l’ambassadeur 
des dieux 
Est descendu vers lui de la votte des 
cieux : 
\Dignes soins, en effet, de ces maitres du 
monde ! 
En effet, sa grandeur trouble leur paix 
profonde ! 
— Oren est assez; va, pars ; je ne te retiens 


as; 

Va Shercher loin de moi je ne sais quels 
états: 

S’il est encore un dieu redoutable aux 
ingrats, 

J’espére que bientdt, por prix d’un 81 
grand crime, 

Brisé contre un écueil, plongé dans un 
abime, 

Tu pairas mes malheurs, perfide! et de 
Didon 

Ta voix, ta voix plaintive invoquera le 
nom.” * 





* As an instance of what the ingenuity of a translator can do with Virgil, it is 
worth while to give Segrais’s version of the lines 
‘Ubi templum illi, centumque Sabseo 
Thure calent are, sertisque recentibus halant.” 
‘Where from a hundred altars rise 
Rich steam and flowerets’ odorous sighs.” 
“* Dans ce temple or toujours quelque Amant irrité 
dccuse dans ses veux quelyue jeune Beauté.” 


Could any one but a Frenchman have got this out of the text? 


(Jan, 
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There is here some degree of 
amplification, but not more than 
may be fairly allowable: and the 
lines we have marked are really an 
admirable equiyalent for the ori- 
ginal— 

“Neque te teneo, neque dicta re- 
fello. 
I, sequere Italiam ventis: pete regna per 
undas.”’ 


But we gladly return to Mr. 
Qonington’s pages, to have the 
pleasure of extracting two of Virgil’s 
similes, which are as beautiful in 
his version as in the original. 
Pyrrhus, flashing on the Trojans in 
his brazen armour, is likened to 
the serpent in his new-changed 
scales (iii. 471) :— 

“Qualis ubi in lucem coluber mala grami- 
na pastus,”’ &e. 
“So flames a serpent into light, 
On poisonous herbage fed, 
Which late in subterranean light 
Through winter lay as dead: 
Now from its ancient weeds undrest, 
Invigorate and young, 
Sunward it rears its glittering breast, 
And darts its three-forked tongue.” 


When Lavinia blushes at hearing 
her mother discuss, very much as a 
modern mother might do, the ques- 
tion of her marriage— 


“Deep crimson grows the sudden flame, 
And dyes her tingling cheek with shame. 
So blushes ivory’s Indian grain, 

When sullied with vermilion stain : 

So lilies set in roseate bed 

Enkindle with contagious red.” 


These four last lines read like a 
bit out of Waller or Lovelace; yet 
they are a fairly close translation. 
If there is added a little grace of 
the translator’s own, we cordially 
accept the principle he has laid 
down, that “to be graceful is one 
of the first duties of a translator of 
the Aneid.” 

No one would be surprised, in 
so long and difficult a task, to meet 
with some work here and there 
comparatively rough and inartistic. 
It is remarkable how little there 
is of this, and how conscientiously, 
even in the least interesting por- 
tions of his author, the translator 
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has kept himself up, so to say, and 
evidently applied the same careful 
finish throughout to what must 
have been now and then an un- 
grateful labour. What does rather 
surprise us is the awkward words 
and phrases which check us here 
and there in passages of the highest 
beauty, and which it would have 
seemed so easy to avoid. With 
such a true ear for poetry as the 
Oxford Professor has, what would 
he say to a prize-poem which had 
such spasmodic ellipses as this ?— 


‘** Through every heart a shudder ran— 
Apollo’s victim—who the man ?” 


A fashion of speech, however, which 
evidently does please Mr. Coning- 
ton’s ear, by some unintelligible law, 
for he gives it us again in the sixth 
book— 


‘‘ Who, father, he who thus attends 
Upon that chief divine?” 


When we read of the infernal 
kingdom— 
** Nor lacks e’en here the law’s appeal, 
Nor sits no judge the lots to deal,” 


we are fairly bewildered with the 
negatives, and have to tarn to the 
Latin (where, however, the double 
negative is not)— 


‘‘ Nec vero hee sine sorte data, sine judice, 
sedes,” 


to find that it means that there és 
a judge and a tribunal there. It is 
possible that some authority other 
than American can be adduced for 
such verbs as “to ambition” and 
“to collide,” but we can conceive 
no reason for deliberately choosing 
them to the rejection of ordinary 
English. Mr. Conington tells us, 
in his preface, that he “has not 
denied hitnself an occasional ar- 
chaism,” which he justifies by his 
author’s own example. We have our 
private doubts whether such plural 
forms as ““eyne” and “treen” are 
not out of place in a poem in which 
the writer has purposely and de- 
liberately rejected the use of the 
true English second person singu- 
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lar even in the most passionate 
speeches—to the detriment, many 
will think, of the effect; but at least 
we may ask, is anything gained in 
poetic beauty by such a conceit as 
“vans” for wings— 


‘¢ Alecto on her Stygian vans ;” 


- or by translating jfere into “syl- 
vans” instead of “wild beasts” ? 
We are quite aware there is good 
poetical authority for both. We have 
not forgotten Milton :— 


* At last his sail-broad vans 
He spread for flight.” 


But, in the first place, Milton is 
‘Milton; and, in the second place, 
the passage before us is made 
obscure by the use of, the word, 
while the other is not. And we 
remember that Ohristopher Mar- 
lowe calls a nymph “a little 
sylvan;” but neither his nor 
higher avthority of his day will 
make the word sound to us any- 
thing but affected in a modern trans- 
lation of Virgil, and therefore a 
blemish in Mr. Conington’s page. 

There is also a little obscurity here 
and there, arising apparently from 
a desire to keep as close as possible 
to the original. Two lines in the 
first book— 


“Lo !-piety with honour graced, 
A monarch on his throne replaced !””— 


must be difficult to understand with- 
out reference to the Latin, where 
the irony is clear enough. For 
“Labitur wnecta vadis abies” (cer- 
tainly not easy to translate neatly) 
we have 


‘*Careened, the vessels glide” — 


very brief and close; but if we are 
to understand, as we suppose we are, 
“fatter having been] careened [in 
order to have their keels greased] 
the vessels glide,” it is requiring us 
to understand a good deal. 

To break a lance with the Profes- 
sor on any question of the interpre- 
tation of his author is, we feel, too 
much like Turnus taking the field 
against AZneas in his Vulcanian ar- 


mour. Still, with all humility, we 
should like to hear Mr. Conington’s 
reasons for translating the words 
“In manibus Mars ipse, viri” (x, 
280), in this sense— 


‘A brave man’s hand is Mars’ Seat ; 
The coward finds him in his feet,” 


Good lines; but is this what 
Virgil meant to say? we are not 
convinced by the other passage 
which was plainly in Mr. Coning- 
ton’s mind, Turnus’s taunt to Dran- 
ces— 

‘ An tibi Mavors 
Ventosa in lingua pedibusque fugacibus 
istis 
Semper crit?” 


¢ 


The Mneid, in this new version, 
might bid fair to become as popu- 
lar as an original English poem, if 
it were not for two drawbacks, 
One is, of course, the want of a 
proper love-story. We say advis- 
edly a proper love-story, not alto- 
gether because Dido’s is an impro- 
per love-story, which might fail in 
these days to be any valid objec- 
tion, but because there is no love * 
at all on the hero’s side, or on that 
of any other male character in the 
poem. Love among the Roman 
poets—in Virgil more especially— 
as among the Greek tragedians, was 


not an affection, but strictly a pas- - 


sion; a .weakness, scarcely to be 
pardoned—in a woman. He places 
the chaste Evadne and Laodamia 
in company with the shameless 
Pheedra and Pasiphae in the Mourn- 
ing Fields. The love which Virgil 
recognises is an appetite, and little 
more: it has not even the senti- 
mentality of ‘the French l’amour; 
still less has it any of those finer 
shades of feeling, that loyal per- 
sonal allegiance, that high unself- 
ish devotion, the mysterious sym- 
pathy, as untranslatable by any- 
thing but itself as the most perfect 
wording of the poet, which, nursed, 
it has been said, in the lap of Nor- 


‘thern chivalry, but surely of much 


older birth, has given now for cen- 
turies to poet and to novelist their 
highest : charm and _ inspiration. 
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Poets had to sing as they could 
without it in Virgil’s days. Augus- 
tus and Octavia, as they listened to 
the courtly raconteur, would have 
opened their eyes wide with aston- 
ishment if he had sung to them of 
the devotion of Lancelot, as surely 
as they would have laughed at the 
purity of Galahad. They under- 
stood what love was, in their fashion ; 
the ladies of the court sympathised 
with Dido, no doubt. They under- 
stood the “sprete injuria forme,” 
and ““furrens guid famina possit.” 
They had seen a whole love-poem 
in real life, with the appropriate 
tragical dénowement, in Anthony 
and Oleopatra. That was their 
notion of the grand passion. Pro- 
bably the ‘more shrewd among 
them looked upon Anthony as a 
fool to prefer “love” to empire, 
and applauded Aineas’s piety. in 
obeying the oracles of the ‘gods, 
when they pointed to a new wife, 
whose dowry was a kingdom. 
There was quite love enough in the 
action of the poem to suit their 
tastes, and at anything better or 
* purer they would have only shrug- 
ged their fair patrician shoulders. 
But there isa more serious de- 
fect in the interest of the Aneid, 
when presented to us in the guise 
of a modern translation. It is that 
Aneas is no hero. All such de- 
fences and apologies as critics have 
made for him are perfectly just, 
and perfectly unnecessary. He 
was a hero quite good enough for 
the court of Augustus, and so far 
quite suitable for Virgil’s purpose. 
Bossu was perfectly right when he 
contended that a hero, to be an 
object of legitimate interest, need 
not be a pattern of moral virtues. 
He might have gone further, and 
said that such paragons, who are 
Plainly superior to the ordinary 
weaknesses of human nature, gene- 
rally make very dull heroes indeed. 
Undoubtedly Aneas is a dutiful 
son, a respectable father, and we 
will even admit, in spite of the 
unfortunate way in which he lost 
his wife, an exemplary husband. 
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He spread his palms out to heaven 
in the most orthodox fashion on 
all occasions, and listened to the 
message which heaven seemed to 
be always sending him, to set up 
his home in Latium at all costs. 
All these estimable qualities are 
enough to furnish forth a dozen 
heroes. He is also ready to fight 
on all proper occasions; and as to 
the charge that he is equally ready 
to cry upon all occasions, which 
has been brought against him ‘by 
one set of critics, and excused by 
others, both might have spared 
their pens; for it is a weakness 
which may be charged with equal 
truth upon most of the heroes, not 
only of classical fiction, but of 
classical history. It is not only 
that the chiefs of the Iliad weep 
without fearing any imputation 
against their manliness, but if we 
are to trust the unsensational 


‘chronicles of Omsar, the whole rank 


and file of his army, even the veter- 
ans of the tenth legion—the “ fight- 
ing division”—when first they heard. 
that they were to be led against 
the tall and truculent-looking Ger- 
mans,s‘could not restrain their 
tears’ boo-heoed right out,” as 
Sam Slick would translate it—and 
set to work to make their wills 
forthwith. The thing is unaccount- 
able, except from some strange 
difference of temperament; for who 
can imagine a company of our veri- 
est raw ploughboy recruits so be-~ 
having themselves? They might 
shake in their very shoes; they 
might even very probably run 
away; but crying and howling is 
not our way of expressing emotion 
after childhood is past. But we 
are accustomed to read of such ex- 
hibitions of feeling in the natives 
of warmer climates, as, for instance, 
in the characters of Scripture; and 
an occasional flood of tears on 
£neas’s part would not have un- 
heroed him in our estimation one 
whit. It is his desertion of Dido 
which makes an irredeemable pol- , 
troon of him in all honest English 
eyes. A woman and a queen re- 
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ceives the shipwrecked wanderer 
with a more than Oriental hospital- 
ity; loves him, “not wisely. but 
too well;” and he deserts her. 
And then Mercury is made to re- 
mark, as a reason for getting away 
as quickly as possible, that “ varium 
et mutabile semper fwmina!/”— 
that the poor lady’s mood was 
changeable, forsooth! The deser- 
tion is in obedience to the will of 
the gods, no doubt. That explana- 
tion satisfied the critics of Augus- 
tus’s day, and he was to them, as 
Virgil calls him, the “ pious ” Aineas. 
To the modern reader, such an au- 
thorisation only makes the treach- 
ery more disgusting. The moral- 
ity of English romance, ancient or 
modern, is by no means immgcu- 
late. Tristram and Iseult, still 
more Lancelot and Guinevere, are 
of very frail clay. The Sir Gala- 
hads ride alone; then, now, and 
always, in fiction as in fact. But 
a hero who could be false to a 
woman, and who was to find in 
that falsehood the turning-point to 
fame and success,—he might befit 
the loose tale with which the ry- 
bauder raised a laugh round the 
camp-fire, but he was the sabject of 
no lay to which noble knight or 
dame would listen. 
might be only pars amours, but it 
must be loyal. To keep his faith, 
once pledged, the hero might break 
all other laws, divine or human ; but 
keep it he must. “ Loyaulté passe 
tout, et faulsseté honnet tout.” The 
principle is by no means the high- 
est, but it is incomparably higher 
than Virgil’s. And this makes 
Lancelot, in spite of his great 
crime, a hero in one sense, even to 
the purest mind, while the calcu- 
lating piety of Aineas is revolting. 
The apologetic criticisms of the 
translators, who have felt them- 
selves bound not only to give a 
faithful version of their author, but 
to defend‘his conception of a hero, 
are highly entertaining. Dryden, 
who was said by one of his mali- 
cious critics to have written “ for 
the court ladies,” admits candidly 
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that he knows they “will make 
& numerous party against him,” 
and that he “cannot much blame 
them, for to say the truth, it 
is an ill precedent for their gal- 
lants to follow;” winding up with 
a satirical suggestion that they 
would do well at least “to learn 
experience at her cost.” -But in 
spite of this special pleading, 
even Dryden cannot conceal from , 
himself that his hero makes but 
avery poor figure in this part 
of the story; nor can he resist the 
humorous remark that he was more 
afraid of Dido, after all, than of 
Jupiter. “For you may observe,” 
says he, “that as much ‘intent as 
he was upon his voyage, yet he 
still delayed it until the messenger 
was obliged to. tell him plainly, 
that if he weighed not anchor in 
the night, the queen would be with 
him in the morning.” Delille says 
that Aineas “triumphed over his 
passions in order to obey the will 
of heaven;” and forgets to add, 
that the triumph would have been 
more complete and more creditable 
if it had been achieved a little 
earlier in the story. He notices 
the unfortunate fate of poor Creusa, 
left to follow as she might, and 
never missed till the more fortunate 
survivors met at the rendezvous, 
only to say how necessary it was 
for the purposes of the story to’ get 
rid of her somehow, if there was a’ 
new wife awaiting him in Italy; 
and how the account (his own ac- 
count) of his affectionate search for 
her (with the usual tears) must 
have recommended him to Dido, 
and excused that poor lady for fall- 
ing in love with him instanter! We 
incline more to the view of Rous- 
seau in his epigram,—what could 
Dido expect better from a man who 
left his lawful wife to be burnt in 
Troy, and vowed he never missed 
her? Segrais, very like a French- 
Man of the days of Louis XIV., 
thinks it woulé have been all right 
if Aineas had but thrown a little 
more sentiment into the parting, 
and had bestowed upon Dido a few 
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of those tears which were so ready 
upon less pathetic occasions, While, 
as to the scene in the Shades, where 
the false lover begins at last to make 
his tardy excuses and apologies, the 
French critic fairly throws up his 
brief for the defence, and contents 
himself with the suggestion that 
this was one of those passages in 
the poem with which Virgil himself 
was dissatisfied, and which he must 
certainly have intended to correct. 
For ourselves, the correction of the 
passage which would best meet our 
notions of poetical justice would be 
not only that the Tyrian queen, 
in answer to the recréant appeal, 
should maintain that grand disdainful 
silence which Mr. Conington so well 
renders— 

“She on the ground averted kept 


Hard eyes that neither smiled nor 
wept” — 


but that Sicheus—that very for- 
giving husband—should have had a 
solid mortal foot and stout Roman 
caliga allowed him for that special 
occasion, with which he might have 
kicked Aineas right round the Ely- 
sian fields. Dido has always been a 
favourite heroine with Frenchmen, 
and has been worked up into three 
or four tragedies. One writer, partly 
adopting M. Segrais’s notion of how 
things ought to havé been—that is 
to say, how a Frenchman would 
have behaved himself when such a 
parting was inevitable—has in his 
stage dialogue made /Eneas take at 
least a civil farewell of the injured 
queen :-— 
“Helas! si de mon sort j’avais ici mon 
choix, 
Bornant & vous aimer le bonheur de ma 
vie, 
Je tiendrais de vos mains un sceptre, une 
patrie : 
Les dieux m’ont envie le seul de leurs 
bienfuaits, 
Qui pourait réparer tous les maux qu’ils 
m’ont fuits.”’ 


And Dido, mollified by this decla- 
ration, far from cursing the fugitive 


lover in her last moments, assures 
him of her unchangeable affection, 
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rather apologising for having so in- 

conveniently fallen in his way, and 

delayed him so improperly from 

Lavinia and his kingdom— 

“Et toi, d’ont j’ai troublée la haute desti- 
née, 

Toi, qui ne m’entends plus—adieux, mon 
cher Anée! 

Ne crains point ma colere—elle expire 
avec moi, 

Et mes derniers soupirs sont encore pour 
toi!” * 

They manage these things better 
in France. 

Even Mr. Conington, we observe, 
in his able introduction to his edi- 
tion of the Aneid in its original, is 
led to deprecate in some measure 
the harsh judgments which have 
been passed upon its hero: A long 
and intimate acquaintance has, per- 
haps, made his judgment partial. 
He admits, indeed, that all our 
sympathies are with - Dido, and 
makes the remark that in this point 
Virgil has made the interest centre 
—at least so far as modern readers 
are concerned—in a point which he ~ 
did not intend. “He has struck 
the chord of modern passion, and 
powerfully has it responded; more 
powerfully, perhaps, than the min- 
strel himself expected.” This is 
well put, and seems perfectly true: 
Virgil, like many another author, 
has not been able to make his read- 
ers see the actors in his story quite 
with his own eyes; as Milton has 
been accused of making Satan the 
most interesting figure in his ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ But we can scarcely agree 
with Mr. Conington when he insists 
on the parallel between Ulysses’s 
desertion of Calypso and Aineas’s 
conduct towards Dido. He “does 
not see that the deity of Calypso 
constitutes an essential difference.” 
To us the difference seems essential 
enough. Anything less like an un- 
protected female than the island 
goddess, with her immortal charms 
and enchantments, we can hardly 
conceive. It is by no means in 
every case, even where mortal is 
matched against mortal, that the 
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lady is the weaker vessel, or has 
any claim to be considered the 
“victim.” But when the immor- 
tals take the field in love’s cam- 
paign, they should at least be able 
to hold their own. And we do 
think, with Mr. Gladstone, that 
Ulysses’s excuse that he had a wife 
at home expecting him—and which 
Calypso, being a goddess, must be 
supposed to have been perfectly 
aware of—is a much better argument 
than neas’s, that heaven was point- 
ing the way to a rich heiress in the 
‘future; though we admit that, in 
both cases, the call of duty was 
quoted rather late in the day. Nor 
can we accept Mr. Oonington’s 
counter criticism on Mr. Gladstone’s 
remark, that Ulysses’s farewell to 
his fair entertainer has a simple 
grace and honesty which contrast 
remarkably with the excuses of 
fEneas, who has nothing better to 
plead than that no action would lie 
for breach of promise, and that if 
he had his choice, he had much 
rather have gone back to Troy. 
We almost forgive Ulysses in Mr, 
Worsley’s version :— 


‘ All this I know and do myself avow. 
Well may Penelope in form and brow 
And stature seem inferior far to thee, 
For she is mortal, and immortal thou. 
Yet even thus ’tis very dear to me 

My long-desired return and ancient home 

to see.” * 


‘ 


Turnus will always find more 
favour in the eyes of modern read- 
ers than his rival. Our English 
sympathies do not run at all with 
the foreign adventurer who comes 
between him and his promised bride, 
and claims both the lady and the 
kingdom by virtue of a convenient 
oracle. Mr. Gladstone’s may per- 
haps be only an ingenious fancy, 
that Turnus was really the favourite 
with the poet himself; that although 
he made AZneas victorious, as was 
required in order to carry out the 
complimentary reference of the 
Roman origin to Troy, still the 
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young chief of native Italian blood 
was purposely held out. to popular 
admiration, as maintaining to the 
last a gallant struggle for his rights 
against gods and men, and only 
conquered by an array of super- 
natural force and fraud. No one 
can read the vivid description of 
the last combat without mentally 
taking the side of the younger 
champion, over-weighted in the 
fight alike by the superior personal 
strength of his adversary, the arms 
of immortal workmanship, and the 
flapping round him of the wings of 
that abominable Fury whom Jupiter 
sends dowm to daunt and bewilder 
him in the mortal struggle. To 
tremble at such omens was a point 
of faith with the bravest warriors, 
and the cry that breaks from him 
is the voice of a gallant despair :— 


“Non me tua ferrida terrent 
Dicta, ferox: Dii me terrent et Jupiter 
hostis.” 


The terse pathos of the Latin is here 
almost too much for the translator: 


‘“*He shook his head: ‘Your swelling 
phrase - 
Appals not Turnus; no: 
The gods, the gods this terror raise, 
And Jupiter my foe.’ ” 


But Mr. Conington’s general ren- 
dering of this last scene is admir- 
able, and will give a fair example of 
his powers in a sustained transla- 
tion, which is, after all, a different 
thing from the happy turning of an 
isolated passage here and there. We 
refer our readers to the volume itself 
for the portions which considera- 
tions of space oblige us here to omit. 


‘* But great Aineas, when he hears 
The challenge of his foe, 
The leaguer of the town forbears, 
Lets tower and rampart go, 
Steps high with exultation proud, 
And thunders on his arms aloud ; 
Vast as majestic Athos, vast 
As Eryx the divine, 
Or he that roaring with the blast, 
Heaves his huge bulk in suow-drifts 
massed, 
The father Appenine. 





* Professor Conington is understood to have undertaken the completion of the 
version of Homer’s Iliad, which his accomplished and lamented friend left un- 
finished. The duty could not have fallen into more congenial hands. 
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Italian, Trojan, Rutule all 
One way direct the eye— 
Who man the summit of the wall, 
Who storm the base to work its full,— 
And lay their bucklers by. 
Latinus marvels at the sight, 
Two mighty chiefs, who first saw light, 
In realms apart, met here in fight, 
The steel’s award to try. _ 
Soon as the space between is clear, 
Each, rushing forward, huris his spear, 
And bucklers clashed with brazen din, 
The overture of fight begin. 


Giving and taking wounds alike, 

With furious impact home they strike ; 
Shoulder and neck are bathed in gore: 
The forest depths return the roar. 

§o, shield on shield, together dash 
Mneas and his Daunian foe; , 
The echo of that deafening crash 
Mounts heavenward from below. 


. . 


Fearless of danger, with a bound 
Young Turnus rises from the ground, 
And, following on the sword he sways, 


Comes down with deadly aim: 
Latium and Troy intently gaze, 
And swell the loud acclaim.” 


{His sword—not his ancestral 
blade of Vulcan’s forging, but one 
which he has snatched up in haste— 
breaks in his hand, and, thus left 
helpless, he takes to flight.] 


“Nor less, though whiles his stiffening 
¢ knees, 

Slacked by his wound; their work refuse, 
neas follows as he flees, 

And step with step the foe pursues. 
Five times they circle round the place, 
Five times the winding course retrace : 
No trivial game is here: the strife 
Is waged for Turnus’ own dear life.’ 


[Turnus, in his flight, finds a 
huge stone, which not twelve men 


A } to-day’s degenerate sons ” could 
lit. 


“ He caught it up, and at his foe 
Discharged it, rising to the throw, 
And straining as he runs. 
But ’wildering fears his mind unman; 
Running, he knew not that he ran, 
Nor throwing that he threw ; 
Heavily move fis sinking knees ; 

. The streams of life wax dull and freeze : 
The stone, as through the void it past, 
keached not the measure of its cast, 

Nor held its purpose true. 
E’en as in dreams, when on the eyes 
The drowsy weight of slumber lies, 
In vain to ply our limbs we think, 
And in the helpless effort sink; 
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Tongue, sinews, all, their powers bely, 
And voice and speech our call defy: 
So, labour Turnus as he will, 
The Fury mocks the endeavour still. 
Dim shapes before his senses reel : 

On host and town he turns his sight: 
He quails, he trembles at the steel, 

Nor knows to fly, nor knows to fight : 
Nor to his pleading eyes appear 
The car, the sister charioteer. 


The deadly dart Aineas shakes : 
His aim with stern precision takes, 
Then hurls with all his frame ; 
Less loud from battering engine cast 
Roars the fierce stone; less loud the blast 
Follows the lightning’s flame. 
On rushes as with whirlwind wings 
The spear that dire destruction brings, 
Makes passage through the corslet’s 


marge, 
And enters the seven-plated targe 

Where the last ring runs round, 
The keen point pierces through the thigh, 
Down on his bent knee heavily 

Comes Turnus to the ground. 
Rolling his eyes, Aincas stood, 
And checked his sword, athirst for blood. 
Now faltering more and more he felt 
The human heart within him melt, 
When round the shoulder wreathed in 


ride 

The Melt of Pallas he espied, 

And sndden flashed upon his view 

Those golden.studs so well he knew, 

Which Turnus from the stripling tore, 

When breathless on the field he lay, 

And on his breast in triumph wore, 

Memorial of the bloody day. 

Soon as his eyes had gazed their fill 

On that sad monument of ill, 

Live fury kindling every vein, 

He cries with terrible disdain : 

‘ What! in my friend’s dear spoils arrayed, 
To me for mercy sue? 

Tis Pallas, Pallas guides the blade ; 

From your cursed blood his injured shade 
Thus takes the atonement due.’ 

Thus as he spoke, his sword he drave 
With fierce and fiery blow 

Through the broad breast before him 


spread ; 

The stalwart limbs grow cold and dead ; 
One groan the indignant spirit gave, 

Then sought the shades below.” 

Virgil has not always been fortu- 
nate in his critics. Some of them 
have been of that prosaic tempera- 
ment which must be, of all things, 
the most exasperating to the spirit 
of the poet, if in any limbo of genius 
he is permitted to be conscious of 
his commentators. The young lady 
who asked Mr. Albert Smith what he 
thought the Lady of Shalot wrote 
her celebrated inscription on her 
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boat «with—whether it was “ a piece 
of chalk”—could hardly’ be more 
aggravating to Mr. Tennyson’s soul 
than the French savans who have 
written grave dissertations on the 
question whether Aineas was ever 
really in Italy, whether Ascanius 
was too old for Dido to nurse, 
and whether there was room upon 
Eneas’s shield for all that Vulcan 
embossed there. Denon was sure 
that he had identified the coast of 
the Cyclops, and other travellers 
have traced Aineas’s route with 
great satisfaction to themselves, 
and even discovered the identical 
town which he built in Thrace. 
Napoleon, amongst his meditations 
at ‘St. Helena, took upon him to 
examine the poet’s account of the 
siege of Troy. He applied exactly 
the same sort of test to it that he 
would to Oxsar’s Commentaries, or 
to a modern. general’s despatch, hnd 
condemned it formally as untrust- 
worthy; which, for a man who had 
written some highly poetical bulle- 
tins of his own, was rather hard 
measure. How Troy could be burnt 
to ashes in one night—it had taken 
eleven days to burn Moscow; what 
became of the Trojan army; why 
the Trojans, instead of being so 
credulous as to the actual departure 
of the Greek fleet, did not “send a 
fishing-boat to Tenedos” to recon- 
noitre;——these, and other equally 
sage criticisms, led him to the con- 
clusion that Virgil knew very little 
of the only thing worth knowing-- 
‘ the great art of war. “He wrote,” 
he ‘said, “ only like a college lectur- 
er,” a poor soul who had never seen 
a shot fired—un regent de college 
quin'a jamais rien fait.” A great 
mistake; Virgil understood the art 
of war far better than the Emperor 
did that of criticism. But of all un- 
satisfactory statements, he was most 
staggered by the Wooden Horse.* 
How even asingle company of the 
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guard could be-hid in such a vehicle 
successfully, and dragged from a 
distance of some miles inside the 
city walls, was a’conception beyond 
even a poet’s licence. On this 
point the Emperor, not being much 
of a Latin scholar, had depended 
too implicitly on his translators, 
Virgil (as Dr. Henry has well pointed 
out) makes only nine men come out 
of the horse, and does not imply 
that any more went in. But cer- 
tainly the mistake was a very natu- 
ral one to any reader of the French 
or English poetical versions. Seg- 
rais and Delille, one of whom was 
probably Napoleon’s authority, both 
evidently took it that the horse 
contained a considerable number, 
Segrais thinks, perhaps two or three 
hundred. And our English trans- 
lators go out of their way to exag- 
gerate the wonder. Pitt says— 


‘* And half a host lay ambushed in its 
womb;” 


while Symmons puts in a touch en- 
tirely his own— 


‘And crowded warriors pant within for 
breath.” 


The popular notions of its con- 
tents, as evidenced in pictures as 
well as poetry, are still more graphi- 
cally expressed in an ancient Ho- 
meric ballad of uncertain author- 
ship, current in our boyhood, but 
now probably to be _ reckoned 
amongst the lost works of anti- 
quity— 

‘‘Then Ulysses, so famous for cutting of 
throats, 

Stuffed a horse full of men, as you'd 
stuff him with oats, 

Armed with brimstone and matches and 
torches and tinder, 


Resolvéd to burn every soul to a cin- 
der.” 


Mr. Conington, both in his com- 
mentary and in this translation, 
leaves the point uncertain, but is 
inclined to understand the poet as 





* “ En supposant qte ce cheval contint seulement cent guerriers, il devait étre d’un 
poids enorme, et il.n’est pas probable qu’il ait pu étre mené du bord de la mer sous 


les murs d’Ilion en un jour.”—*‘ Précis de Guerres de César,’ par Napoleon. 


M. Marchand, at St. Helena.) 


(By 
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implying a large party in the curi- 
ous ambuscade. 

He does not, however, we are glad 
to see, give the weight of his au- 
thority to those speculative critics, 
the mystical school of classical in- 
terpretation, who see in the Aneid, 
as in the Iliad and Odyssey, a tissue 
of allegory from first to last. Not 
content with identifying the Trojan 
chief with Augustus, they found a 
double meaning in evéry character 
and every legend in the poem. 
Bishop Warburton, in his well- 
known “ Divine Legation,” expend- 
ed a great amount of learning and 
research to prove that in the 
Descent to the Shades in the 
sixth book, we have a sketch, 
scarcely veiled, of the great Eleu- 
sinian mystefies. Others saw in 
Dido the love-passion and the fate 
of Cleopatra, the flight of Marius 
to the marshes in the person of 
Sinon, the miserable end of Pompey 
in Priam— 

“Avolsumque humeris caput, et sine 
nomine corpus.” 


It is impossible to enjoy either 
Homer or Virgil, if their text is to 
be “improved” at every step after 
this sort. Augustus and Octavia 
looked to the poet for a tale of the 
olden time, and he told it well. 
No doubt he threw in graceful com- 
pliments to Rome and its ruler; but 
to have had to guess at some hid- 
den meaning all along, would have 
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been far too severe a tax on the 
imperial audience. 

One would be glad to know what 
was the view that was really taken 
by that profligate court on the one 
hand, and by the poet himself on 
the other, of the theological ma- 
chinery of the poem; those power- 
ful and passionate Genii who pull 
the wires of the human puppets to 
gratify their own preferences and 
hatreds, and are themselves the 
slaves of an awfal Fate which 
overrides them all. Wherever 
Justice had fled from the earth, 
as the legend ran, in those pagan 
days, she had not found refuge in 
heaven. The human virtues which 
Virgil gives his heroes were no copies 
of anything celestial. Such lessons 
as the “gods” taught were perfidy 
and. revenge. For men of intellect 
and of a pure life—and such is 
credibly said to have been Virgil’s 
—the only salvation lay in utter 
unbelief of such a creed; or, at 
most, a stoical submission to the 
Unknown Fate which ruled all 
things human and divine. But 
even when the forms and creeds of 
religion had become a mockery, the 
rule of right, however warped, was 
recognised—in fiction, if uot in 
fact: and Virgil, if for some rea- 
son he declined to paint the true 
hero at full length, has enabled 
us to-pick out his component parts 
from his sketches of a dozen char- 
acters. 
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THE POPE, 


Tere are two themes now which 
engross every attention, remote in 
place, but most intimately con- 
nected—Rome and Ireland. To 
avoid any possibility of being mis- 
taken—for I would not be led here 
into any discussion of what influ- 
ences Romanism exerts on Ireland, 
or Irish disaffection—I will say the 
few words L wish to say on each of 
them separately; and first for his 
Holiness. 

Assuredly, to use the words of 
the song, “I would not wish to 
be the Pope.” If ever there was 
a situation of extreme difficulty, 
if ever there was a crisis that 
demanded great skill, great temper, 
great moderation, and great firm- 
ness, it is that of Pius IX. at the 
hour I am writing. Pressed on 
one side by the extreme Catholic 
party—those who have long told 
him that French protection was a 
snare, and that of all his enemies 
in Europe he had none who, either 
in power or persistence, equalled 
the French Emperor—urged by 
these, the Pope is implored to quit 
Rome and seek an asylum, it mat- 
ters little where. Their argument— 
it is not without weight—is, “If you 
depart, let what will happen, your 
rights are reserved, and your pro- 
test to the Catholic world is on 
record to show that you have fled 
before forces, and under the menace 
of such an insult as you could not 
consent the Church should be ex- 
posed to. The heavy trials you 
will have to go through will be 
but passing. The present system 
of Europe cannot last; men will 
weary and soon sicken of this fever 
of Liberalism that is now convuls- 
ing the world. Signs of a reaction 
are even already showing them- 
selve’, and there will come a wish 
for that peace the Church alone 
can give, and that security for 


which there is no hope out of the 
fold of the faithful.” These ad- 
visers press upon him that to re- 
main in Rome and await events, is 
to surrender not only all dignity 
and consideration, but to become 
the actual accomplice of his de- 
spoilers; that he will be powerless 
in their hands, and obliged to sub- 
mit to any terms it may be their 
will or their convenience to offer. 
him. They refer to the past, and 
ask him how much of moderation 
was shown him in the conquest 
and annexation of tle Legations; 
but what they chiefly impress upon 
him is, that constitutional Italy is 
a farce and a sham; that parlia- 
mentary government is a mere 
mask, to give to the wildest de 
signs of red republicanism the 
mock appearance of deliberate 
counsel, and policy; and_ that, 
though Ricasoli and Vegezzi figure 
in the front, the real figures of 
the drama are Mazzini and Gari- 
baldi. 

The Italians—I mean those who 
adhere to the cause of a united 
Italy—are strenuous in opposing all” 
these arguments, afd are employing 
every means in their power to pre- 
vent the Pope’s departure, which 
certainly could not be other to 
them than one of the greatest com- 
plications possible. The main 
effort of Baron Ricasoli’s policy at 
this moment is, to induce the Pope 
to treat. Let us only negotiate, 
says he, and you will see what a 
fine, generous, and not alone gener- 
ous, but really pious, people you 
have to deal with. It dves not 


‘read, I own, very logically, nor does 


it carry that sort of headlong con- 
viction that can dispense with logic; 
but Ricasoli’s argument comes to 
this: We are a most devout people, 
we Italians; we hunger and thirst 
to be reconciled with the Church. 
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We feel that, whatever successes 
have attended us hitherto, their 
glory is dimmed by the want of 
that lustre which the favour of the 
Pope can alone confer; but we also 
feel that, if your Holiness will not 
consent to resign an earthly king- 
dom, we must reduce ourselves to 
the sad alternative of abandoning 
our hope of a heavenly one; and if 
you persist in playing king in the 
Vatican, there is nothing left to us 
but revolution here, and something 
worse hereafter. 

Victor Emmanuel’s Cabinet, in 
fact, proposes to treat the Pope pret- 
ty much as Mr. Bright, a few weeks 
ago, proposed to treat certain Irish 
landlords; they will take his pro- 
perty off his hands by Act of Par- 
ligment, and see if they cannot ad- 
minister it more profitably. 

I do not suppose that the Pope 
believes, what nearly all Christen- 
dom knows, that his government 
is one of the very worst that ever 
existed; that there is not a vice of 
tyranny, oppression, espionage, and 
malversation, that has not a place 


in it; that corruption is the rule of 
every department; and that there 
is no effort of ingenuity spared to 
keep the people under his sway in 
a condition of hopeless and degrad- 


ing ignorance. Iam sure the Pope 
knows nothing, or at least very 
little, of this. Hermetically sealed 
in a chamber of the Vatican, what 
can he possibly see of what goes on 
around him? The very sanctity 
that surrounds him denies him 
access to those sources of informa- 
tion which nowadays the highest 
and greatest draw their inspirations 
from. 

Another of his difficulties is, that 
over all his policy as a ruler, above 
all the ordinances of a state gov- 
ernment, there rides an unseen 
power, the conscience of the 
Churchman. He is a king, and 
something more; and it.is exactly 
by this “something more” that he 
is intractable, ‘‘ impossible,” and un- 
appeasable; so that, when you have 
exhausted all your arguments to- 
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wards him as # temporal sovereign, 
he remains passive and untouched 
in his eternal capagty. 

This tone of contempt for the 
counsels built upon the late changes 
in the world. of Europe pervades 
all that issues from the Vatican, 
How much of these things, say 
they, will survive a dozen years? 
Is your Emperor of the French 
eternal, or do you believe that men 
will consent to live on for ages in 
that scramble for place, and that 
conflict of opinion, restless, fevered, 
and dissatisfied, they call Liberal- 
ism? 

To the Pope’s eyes, the events of - 
the last year, great and important 
as they may seem to us, are no 
more than the shadowy representa- 
tions of a magic lantern; nor is it 
at all unreasonable that they should 
appear so. The history of the Papa- 
cy has not been without its dark days, 
and yet the Church has shown a 
vitality that has survived great 
perils and great reverses. 

The Pope regards Victor Emman- 
uel as a tenant with a short lease, 
while his own tenure is on lives 
renewable forever; and from this 
one point of departure all their dif- 
ferent courses are taken. 

The last move of the Italian 
Government has been the circular 
of Baron Ricasoli to the prefects 
of the kingdom—a “ pronuncia- 
mento” of the policy to be pursued 
towards Rome. It sets out by 
declaring that, through the con- 
vention entered into with France 
by the treaty of September 1864, 
the Pope’s Government has pass- 
ed into conditions analogous to 
those of all other sovereignties, 
and that it must depend upon 
itself and upon its own resources 
for the conditions of its perman- 
ence; that France and Italy have 
solemnly contracted neither to 
prop its weakness nor contri- 
bute to its downfall; that inas- 
much as such a Government never 
before existed; nor even now, with 
the spectacle before our eyes, is 
at all intelligible or comprehen- 
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sible how it exists sat all, its mode 
of death must of necessity be as 
much beyond our power of com- 
prehension as the problem of its 
vitality. The only thing to do, 
therefore, is to wait and have 
patience. That as this union of 
temporal with spiritual power is 
one of those thifgs that “no fellow 
can understand,” puzzling the very 
people who profess it fully as 
much as the ignorant public who 
look on, it behoves all who re- 
spect the faith of treaties, and who 
have a due and proper dread of 
that august ally who dictates them, 
to wait patiently and quietly on 
events; to submit with Christian 
forgiveness to all the severe lan- 
guage of allocutions and addresses; 
and, no matter what amount of 
provocation may be offered, on no 
account, or under no incentive, to 
proceed to any overt act in re- 
turn—never to make reply nor re- 
joinder; in fact, to leave the Pope 
entirely in the hands of his own 
population, and on no account 


whatever “prejudice the course of 


events.” 

A précis of the Baron’s circular 
amounts to this: The popedom 
is an anomaly—a direct negation of 
all the principles of our age. The 
French Emperor, for certain reasons 
of his own, has hitherto been dis- 
posed to prop and support it; he 
is now about to withdraw that sup- 
port, and we Italians are so confi- 
dent that it is quite unnecessary to 
hasten what mere time, and cer- 
tain events already menacing, are 
sure to accomplish—that we have 
enly to wait patiently, and the 
game will be all our own. 

If there be some sound sense 
in this, there is some empiricism 
too, M. Ricasoli says, “ Wait and 
you shall see what you shall see.” 
He neither tells us what that 
will be, nor how it will be brought 
about; he never hints at what 
nature of transaction, what sort 
of negotiation will be employed; 
whether it will be the King who 
will make terms of submission, or 
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his Holiness be obliged to succumb 
to them. All he declares is, Leave 
the Pope to the Romans, and he 
could be in no better hands “ for 
our purposes.” 

The Pope, on. the other hand, 
does not admit he is so ill as his 
doctor declares him. He says, in 
so many words, “If you will leave 
off prescribing ‘for me, I'll do well 
enough. It is your drugging and 
dosing that have upset me. Let 
me have my own dietary and my 
own mode of life, and I ask no- 
thing better. Nor, if they be not - 
tampered with, has the Pope the 
same dread of his subjects that 
the other Italians are disposed to 
imagine. It is very hard for the 
head of a state ever to credit the 
fact of his own unpopularity. The 
daily homage of those immediately 
around his person blinds him, and 
it is not easy to see through the 
thick atmosphere of that incense 
which courtiers are eternally swing- 
ing before their sovereign. This 
diffieulty is increased tenfold to a 
spiritual ruler, who is accustomed 
to receive a submissive respect that 
verges on worship, and whose sub- 
jects must be wanting in faith before 
they be wanting in loyalty. 

That a portion of the Pope’s sub- 
jects are not favourable to his rule 
is true enough; but are these the 
majority, or do they represent the 
highest intelligence and the wealth 
of the nation? This is not so cer- 
tain; and unquestionably there is 
a considerable reluctance felt by 
many of what are called the Liberals 
to accept union with Italy at the 
heavy cost of sharing the enormous 
debt of the nation. 

M. Ricasoli, however, has neither 
doubts nor misgivings. He repeats, 
here is a system so essentially op- 
posed to all progress and enlighten- 
ment, that it must crumble to dust 
when once the air of liberty reaches 
it. It is something so repugnant 
not only to all advancement, but 
so directly adverse to every prin- 
ciple of common sense, that it need 
only be left to itself to procure its 
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dissolution. His theory is: it is 
not necessary to kill the pope- 
dom—it is quite enough to let it 
die. There is an adage that says, 
- Threatened men are generally 
long-lived;” and if the persons 
whose extinction is here speculated 
on be only commonly prudent, I 
see no reason to think they will 
prove exceptions to the maxim. 
There is no class of men who can 
make the do-nothing policy so ef- 
fective as the priests. The sub- 
_ missiveness that would be cowardly 
in others rises to the dignity of a 
virtue with them; while every at- 
tempt to coerce them becomes an 
act of odious and unpardonable 
cruelty. 

If the Pope and the Cardinals 
had only to deal with courts and 
cabinets—if it were to be a matter 
of discussion and despateh-writing, 
—a purely intellectual conflict—I 
know which side I would back; I 
would not long hesitate to predict 
to which quarter victory would 
incline. Not so, however, where 
the priest has to’ deal with the 
passions and impulses of a multi- 
tude. Of all men in the world 
none understand so little the vary- 
ing moods of the masses in times 
of political excitement—none are 
so prone to mistake or so ready to 
overvalue them. A vulgar prefect 
of police on such a theme would 
be worth a college of cardinals; 
and here is the Pope’s great danger. 

Priests make the double mistake 
—“ they under-estimate public opin- 
ion, they over-estimate mob violence.” 
Now, there is not the slightest per- 
sonal risk in the Pope’s remaining 
in Rome. The Globe or the Guar- 
dian office would, I am persuaded, 
filla policy on the life of the Holy 
Father just as freely as if he had 
taken up his lodgings at Valetta: 

I do not think the “ Reds” are 
anxious that this should be believ- 
ed. They are eager for the Pope’s 
departure, because they are fully 
persuaded .that, Rome once evacu- 
ated, the game of their own party 
will be all the more easily played. 
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They are well pleased to see how 
far the terror of a personal violence 
is swaying the counsels of his Holi- 
ness. I take it that priests are, 
generally speaking, more timorous 
than other men—their very cos- 
tume must inspire them with fear. 
It is alike unfit for fight and in- 
convenient for running away; and 
when I read the Pope’s declaration 
about going to die in the Cata- 
combs, I felt a profound conviction 
that ‘he had many years of life 
before him; but I also knew that 
he was terribly frightened when 
he said it. 

In these days of telegraph-wires 
it is nervous work to predict any- 
thing. So far from even being able 
to be a prophet for twenty-four 
hours, the contradiction may, actu- 
ally forestall the prediction. I am 
still rash enough to utter a declara- 
tion, and it is, that the Pope will 
remain; and I think he will be wise 
if he do so. There is a finality 
about all abdications that is very 
dangerous policy. The incoming 
tenant at Rome—and it is not quite 
certain at this moment who he 
might be—would probably not 
make the premises more pleasant 
to return to; and if it should ha 
pen to be Mazzini, he will certainly 
not pay for “the fixtures.” I would, 
therefore, say to the Pope, Stay 
where you are, and treat. You will 
get something, it may not be much, 
but something you will get if you 
remain —nothing, absolutely no- 
thing, if you go. Exiles, after all, 
are only life-annuitants; and it 
would be a grave question what 
nation in Europe ‘would burden it- 
self with a separate civil list for 
a Power that declared itself de- 
throned and bankrupt when some 
who professed to be its friends 
called it as powerful as ever it was, 
and as rich as it ought to be. 

As I correct these pages—writ- 
ten a fortnight ago—for the press, 
the words of the King of Italy, 
on opening the Parliament, are 
before me. He expresses a fer- 
vent wish and hope that the Pope 
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may remain at Rome in all inde- 
pendence. It may not be exactly 
polite to say so, but I am really 
curious to know whether the King 
meant what he said, or said what he 
meant. 

If the words simply pointed to 
the fact of the withdrawal of the 
French, and that his Holiness no 
longer depended on the aid or was 
subject to the dictation of a foreign 
power, they contained a sneer and 
a sarcasm on the “august ally” 
who affected to be at Rome to in- 
sure this same independence. If, 
however, the speech implied that 
tle independence alluded to was 
to be confined to questions of 
faith and the Church, and that 
no pressure should or could be ex- 
ercised over the Holy Father in 
what regarded religion, it was no 
more than a platitude; and I ask 
of all—If the King intended to 
say that all question of absorbing 
Rome into the Italian kingdom 
was to be for ever abandoned, and 
that the integrity of so much as 
remained to the Pope of his do- 
minions was to be now ratified to 
him—if, I say, he meant this, he 
simply rescinded a solemn vote of 
the Chamber, which once declared 
Rome to be the capital of Italy, and 
effaced that decision from the records 
of Parliament. 

One thing, however, is quite cer- 
tain, the words were heartily cheered 
by the Chamber, though it is by no 
means impossible different sections 
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of that assembly took different meas- 
ure of their’ meaning; and I have 
my doubts if Messieurs Mordini 
and Orespi understood them in the 
same sense as did Baron Ricasoli 
and Monsieur Minghetti. 

That the King bad some straight- 
forward meaning of his own, ‘that 
neither admitted of equivocation nor 
subtlety, it was only necessary to 
hear his deep-toned, honest declara- 
tion, made in all the soldierlike 
simplicity that marks all he says or 
does, and which is still by no means 
devoid of a certain dignity. The 
King, besides, is a very pious. Cath- 
olic, and never had any sympathy 
with the party who intended, by 
the confiscation of the property of 
the Church, to insure its downfall. 
He would ask nothing better than 
to accommodate matters with the 
Pope. He has already conceded 
much: the bishops are to return 
to their sees without any pledge of 
allegiance being exacted from them; 
a much larger sum than the actual 
debt of the Legations is to be paid 
into the Papal treasury by the 
Italian Government; a spirit of con- 
ciliation, pushed almost to hurnility, 
marks eyery step of the negotia- 
tions now opening with Rome; so 
that whatever fate awaits his Holi- 
ness, he may feel assured he will 
be treated with every respect and 
consideration, and if even amputa- 
tion shall be at last decided on, the 
operation will be performed “ under 
chloroform.” 


FENIANS, 


It is just possible that by the 
time what I am _ writing travels 
across Europe, and finds its way 
into two columns of prittt, the fact 

may stand in open contradiction to 
‘ my prophecy, “‘that there will be 
no rebellion in Ireland.” 

I do not affect to say that there 
is no cause for grave apprehension. 
I do not presume to disparage those 
who inculcate the promptest meas- 
ures both for defence and repres- 


sion; but what I firmly believe is, 
that as regards disaffection, Ireland 
is pretty much what she has been 
any time for these last forty or fifty 
years—neither better nor worse; 
and that, if it were not for that 
backwater of disloyalty that is now 
setting in upon us from the United 
States, we should not be crowding 
our jails and bridewells with very — 
insigtificant blackguards, nor filling 
the columns of our newspapers with 
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stories of discovered. percussion- 
caps and pike-heads. 

Lord Kinfberley’s assertion of 
the widespread disaffection of Ire- 
land met a very different accept- 
ance amongst Englishmen and 
Irishmen. On the one side of the 
Channel it was taken to represent 
rebellion as imminent and certain; 
that not only were all the plans 
for a rising matured, but that an 
overwhelming majority of Irishmen 
were ready to throw themselves 
and their fortunes into the enter- 
prise, and hazard all for independ- 
ence. 

Now, unfortunately for them, 
Irishmen understand all the as- 
pects of disaffection somewhat bet- 
ter than their richer brethren over 
the Channel. They know that there 
are a vast variety of types of dis- 
content. There is the sulky county 
squire or dissatisfied Catholic bar- 
rister, whose idea of equality is to 
be placed above and preferred to 
the Protestant of his own rank. 
There is the parish priest, the 


chronic rebel of Ireland, who knows 


how he asserts his popularity 
amongst his flock by railing against 
England ; and who knows, too, that 
a persistent course of abuse and 
bad language is always recompensed 
by concessions wrung now from the 
exigencies of party, now bestowed 
-to goad on opponents to acts of 
rashness or reprisal. The Whigs 
seemed to have taken out: a patent 
for this policy, and have employed 
it with immense success in their 
dealings with the Orangemen, 
whose impetuous loyalty is always 
launching them into jail. 

Then there is the normal discon- 
tent of the tenant-farmer class, who 
want fixity of tenure and a scale of 
compensations for what they call 
improvements. Some of their de- 
mands are fair and reasonable, others 
impracticable, and others again to- 
tally unjust. Here is disaffection, 
and widespread disaffection too; 
but it is not rebellion, nor does it 
lead or incline to rebellion any 
more than Councillor O’Shea’s rage 
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at not getting a silk gown, or Father 
Luke Lannigan’s indignation at be- 
ing postponed to the parson! 

ut below all these classes, 
amongst the body of the people, 
where poverty and hardship pre- 
vail, whose lives were one long 
uncheered round of privation and 
endurance, there certainly was and 
is that stuff of which real rebellion 
is made. To these men the nar- 
ragives of friends and _ relatives 
from America became mad incen- 
tives to revolt. They were taught 
to believe that laws were only 
made in the interests of the wealth- 
ier classes—that Irishmen were 
held by England in a state of ab- 
spectacle 
of their misery and degradation 
had become a world-wide scandal, 
and a shame to those who con- 
tinued to endure it. There is a 
great dash of recklessness in the 
national character, and certainly 
hunger and want do not serve to 
counteract this element. Here 
then, assuredly, were the men 
ready for a rising—ready for any- 
thing. 

To say that these people cared 
about the franchise, or the Estab- 
lished Church, or land tenure, ex- 
cept it meant confiscation of all 
property in their favour, is about 
as reasonable as to say that the 
children of an infant-school de- 
manded a law upon primary edu- 
cation. 

When Mr. Bright prepounded his 
notable land scheme a. few weeks 
ago at a meeting in Dublin, the 
interruptions he met with showed 
the sort of acceptance his words 
received. Such paltry boons as 
fixity of tenure and moderate rent 
had no attraction for these whole- 
sale pveformers, who wanted sim- 
py confiscation and redistribution. 

hat an ignorance of the people 
he was addressing! Was there no 
one to tell him that he was not. in 
Stockport or Staleybridge? Was 
there no one to whisper in his ear, 
These are not people who have 
passed their lives disputing about 
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the qualifications for the franchise 
and the merits of the ballot: these 
men are hungry, and want some- 
thing to eat? They are not over- 
given to hard work, but have no 
aversion to risk their lives in any 
enterprise that promises them a 
subsistence. You'll not appal them 
by a picture of peril, but you'll 
never tempt them by a boon that 
is to come to them by Act of Par- 
liament. ® 
Here is the real element of Irish 
discontent; bat it showed great 
ignorance, great want of discrimi- 
nation, and a great lack of can- 
dour in the late Viceroy to class all 
these various shades and degrees of 


Irish disaffection into one, and to* 


assert that the whole country was 
unsound. I am confident—-and I 


am certain that my assertion will 
be seconded by almost every Irish- 
man of intelligence—that, except in 
the very lowest ranks, no one wishes 
for rebellion in Ireland. 

I will not pretend that the lower 
Catholic clergy have no sympathy 


with a movement whose object is to 
outrage and insult England. The 
humbler priest’ in Ireland is but a 
cottier in a black coat. He has all 
the prejudices, all the hatreds, and 
all the jealousies of the order he 
sprung from, plus the peculiar bit- 
. ternesses derivable from a station 
palpably inimical to the gentry. He 
is withheld from rebellion by the 
orders of his superior, but still more 
by that small smattering of intel- 
ligence his reading has conveyed 
to him of the might and power of 
England, and the utter hopelessness 
of Ireland in a struggle with her 
stronger neighbour. 

If good wishes would gain the 
cause, there are some, even amongst 
the higher clergy, who would not 
hesitate to throw in their fortunes 
with insurrection ; but these men are 
shrewd and crafty, and well know 
all the odds that are against them. 
They therefore decide for loyalty; 
but what a loyalty! The pastoral 
of an Irish Roman Oatholic bishop 
is an artful enumeration of all the 
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grievances and supposed wrongs of 
Ireland, with a plaintive exhorta- 
tion to endure them*all a little 
longer, and to hope that the hearts of 
their oppressors may yet be soften- 
ed, and the wicked may grow weary 
of their wickedness. How calm 
and reassuring all this, how likely 
to subdue the passions and allay 
the irritable feelings of Irishmen, . 
let all who know Ireland declare. 
By incessant demands, by perpetual 
discontent, the Irish priests know 
well they can obtain everything: 
by a rebellion they are certain to 
lose all. They forfeit the affection 
of the people if they desert them, 
and they are pretty sure to be hang- 
ed if they join them! Rebellion is 
therefore the very last alternative in 
their minds. 

The Roman Oatholic gentleman’s 
loyalty is something very different 
from the priest’s. I will not go so 
far as to say that he has not his 
grudges against England. There 
may be certain grievances he feels 
he owes to the manner in which 
his religion is regarded by the State, 
and he cannot free himself from the 
sense that certain disabilities attach 
to him; but there is no man more 
ready to admit the excellence of 
English rule, or to contrast advan- 
tageously the liberties he enjoys at 
home with those he would possess 
under any foreign government. 

The Catholic gentlemen of Ireland 
are as loyal, as trustworthy, and as 
stanch in their allegiance as any 
subjects of her Majesty; and if, 
which Heaven forbid! we are to see 
troubles in our time, these men will 
be found taking their stand against 
rebellion as promptly, as ably, and 
as fearlessly as any in the land. It 
is only fair to add, that their loyalty 
has cost them all their ‘influence 
with the people; and in the very 
proportion in which they may be 
relied on by the State are they dis- 
trusted by their co-religionists. 

If, then, rebellion can only pro- 
ceed from the very lowest strata of 
the population in Ireland, have 
they that organisation, that concert, 
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and that leadership, which can 
make them formidable? That arms 
are concealed, and a certain sort of 
drill has been practised, are clear 
enough, and that American or Amer- 
ican-Irish sympathisers are  scat- 
tered over the country, is also evi- 
dent; but are all these parts of a 
grand swindle to entice subscriptions 
‘from credulous dupes, or are they 
the preparations for a coming 
struggle? My own impression is 
that the game of Irish insurrection 
will be played exactly as it is likely 
to be met. If the Government 
show weakness or indecision —if 
they exhibit any desire to palter 
‘ with treason or to treat with trai- 
tors—I think the party of insurrec- 
tion will gain courage, and go on 
even to open rebellion. If, how- 
ever, by a bold and decisive course 
in effecting the arrests of all sus- 
pected persons, by a firm use 


of the extraordinary powers which 
an unhappy cause has armed them 
with, by military preparation on 
a scale that must give confidence 


to the weakest-hearted, and, above 
all, by promptitude and energy in 
bringing to speedy trial, and, where 
convicted, to punishment, those 
who are the chief promoters of re- 
bellion ;—if by these and suchlike 
measures England declares she ac- 
cepts the situation and is ready for 
it, I have not a doubt of the result; 
and I am as sure that we shall tide 
over our troubles without blood- 
shed, and only recall Fenianism, 
after some years, as connected with 
Lord Kimberley’s earldom, and the 
frothy oration which gave him his 
coronet. 

But then comes the other, and, to 
my thinking, the weightier question, 
—What is to be done with Ireland 
if there should be no outbreak, or 
if the outbreak be suppressed ? 
Are we to go on for ever “ assist- 
ing” at that dreary issue, which 
Chief-Justicé Bushe said was on 
trial for thé last century in Ireland 
— “Sir William Verner versus the 
Pope and others”? Is it not time 
to try some other policy than that 
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of making Ireland the element by 
which rival parties in England bid 
for place and power ? 

I maintain it, that a bad rule in 
Ireland, if it only were persistent 
and continuous, would not be as 
pregnant of evil as the vacillating 
and capricious policy of conflicting 
Cabinets. Irishmen are constantly 
reproached with not settling down 
to the work of life in that serious 
spirit which characterises English- 
men. They are charged with levity 
and fickleness; they are accused of 
indolence, and palpably assured 
they are mainly deficient in those 
qualities which render men self-re- 
liant and independent. Now I am 
not at all prepared to accept this 
verdict. I take the Irishman not 
merely in the new worlds of Ame- 
rica and Australia, where there are 
special incentives to energy, but 
I see him, in the old nations of 
Europe, taking service with France, 
or Austria, or Spain, or Italy, and 
everywhere with distinction. If 
the faults you impute to him were 
in his nature, why have they not 
followed him across the sea? Why 
is he a good American in the States, 
a loyal subject to France, or Austria, 
or Italy, and yet always a rebel at 
home? Have you no lurking sus- 
picion in your hearts that, while 
meaning fairly and honestly by him, _ 
you have not treated him well, 
simply because you have never un- 
derstood him ? 

It is quite true, he is more ex- 
citable, more inflammable than you 
are; he is, so to say, more of a 
gambler as regards life and fortune ; 
and what have you done to correct 
this, the inherent vice of his na- 
ture? You have—not to-day nor 
yesterday, but for full eighty years 
—made him the sport of every rival 
Administration. At one time you 
governed by Protestant ascendancy, 
which, whatever its faults, at least 
held by the English connection. 
The Whigs reversed all this, and 
tried to rule the land by the priests. 
It was a rotten compact. The 
rogues were well met; but the 
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Churchmen beat the laics. Both 
parties, however, forgot that under- 
neath each of those there was a 
nation, poor, discontented, and starv- 
ing, but who, such was the gambler 
in their hearts, actually took inter- 
est in the game, dreaming, perhaps, 
that in some remote future he who 
won the stake might throw some 
coppers amongst the crowd. 

I do not love the French Em- 
peror ; I do not admire his rule, or 
respect his character; but I wish 
with all my heart we had a loan of 
him to govern Ireland, not depend- 
ing on this or that great party in 
the State; not obliged to concede 
a tenant-right to carry a reform, 
or obliged to endow and elevate a 
Papist to the Bench to secure a 
seat for a borough; but to rule 
Ireland as he rules France—deci- 
sively, despotically, and uniformly. 
We want a Viceroy whose acts 
should never be subordinated to 
the necessities of party ; who could 
promote without dread of reproof, 
and punish without fear of dismis- 
sal; who, independent of and aloof 
from all the exigencies of official 
rivalry, could afford to govern Ire- 
land for itself, and for Irish inte- 

rests, rather than for the critical 
' conditions of a Oabinet; who could 
disabuse Irishmen of the belief that 
the trade of politics was the one 
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There is a class of people which 
has puzzled me for years, and, as 
I grow older, puzzle me only the 
more. I imagine —it may be a 
self-flattery—but I like to imagine 
that I have a wide sympathy with 
all sorts and conditions of men; 
indeed it has been one of my chief 
amusements through life to fancy 
myself to be this, that, or t’other 
in various situations of difficulty, or 
distress, or prosperity, or triumph, 
as it might be, and to think how I 
should behave and conduct myself 
in such trials. I have no doubt 
now, as I look back, that this habit 


grand royal road to success in life, 
and also convince Englishmen that 
the game of party could not be 
honestly played at-the cost of a whole 
people. 

Let the rivals for power in Eng- 
land agree upon some. man—he 
ought to be an able, but still more 
important is it that he be an hon- 


est man—to rule Ireland for ten - 


years. Of course, I mean only 
with such powers as Viceroys now 
enjoy, but free to use his judgment 
without any reference to party, ‘or 
as much as a thought for the re- 
sult of a division. Let him ad- 
dress himself to the questions of 
land-tenure, the poor-laws, the con- 
dition of education, the conflict- 
ing claims of rival Churches, and 
the other momentous questions of 
the country,—submitting his opin- 
ions on these to whatever party 
might be in power, as freely as 
an ambassador at Oonstantinople 
writes to the Foreign Secretary of 
State his views on the events 
around him. Let him do this with 
the confidence that the Empire, 
whose servant he is, will judge 
and pronounce upon his acts — 
not a Oabinet nor a Oouncil — 
and Ireland may yet emerge from 
her calamities, and become the 
credit instead of the reproach to 
England. 


MORMONS. 


of thinking of “what I should do 
if I saw a white bear” is one of 
the reasons why I have done no- 
thing in life, and find myself, at 
the last stage of my journey, pretty 
much as I started, only that my 
feet are so much more weary, and 
my shoes the worse for wear. Not 
that I make any complaint, mark 
you. I ate my cake very early in 
life, when my teeth were good and 
my digestion admirable; and if I 
do not recommend the practice to 
others, I am not going to regret its 
adoption by myself. 

And now to quit this tiresome 
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egotism, I return to the people 
whom I have already declared to 
be such puzzles to me. I really am 
curious to know if the difficulty of 
understanding them be shared by 
many others, or is it simply some 


' defective organisation of mine that 


creates the embarrassment. 

The people who puzzle me are 
those who, from some accidental 
meeting, some chance acquaintance- 
ship made at Margate, on a Rhine 
steamer, or on the Righi, suddenly 
swear an eternal friendship, and 
straightway set off to travel in com- 
pany, pass their summer together in 
Switzerland, and finish by taking a 
house in partnership for a winter at 
Rome or Naples. 

That certain material interests, 
some questions of house-rent and 
servants and taxes, can be subserved 
by the compact, is possible enough. 
That A. and B. may afford to live 
in a costlier part of the town, and 
occupy a more pretentious lodging ; 
that certain details of housekeeping, 
too, may be conducted more eco- 
nomically than if A. and B. lived 
separately,—is easy to understand ; 
but what I cannot comprehend is, 
what manner of people they can be 
who accept this as home-life, and 
who can consent to believe that 
this detestable blending of material 
interests and separate action of all 
sympathies can possibly represent 
domesticity. : 


When, in times past, a mixed gar-. 


rison occupied one of the Federal 
fortresses of Germany, the Aus- 
trians mounted guard one day, 
and the Prussians another; but 
when the Miggses and the Mor- 
gans took up house together, the 
two families seemed blended into 
one. You knew Miggs, but you 
didn’t know, or didn’t wish to 
know, Morgan. It was impossible 
to escape it. You called and were 
ushered into a drawing-room, where 
each called the other by his or her 
Christian name, the women adding 
“dear” as a prefix. If not pre- 
pared by previous acquaintance, you 
must have been a shrewd observer 


to have found out which belonged to 
which. Was that Mrs. Miggs that 
tittered when Miggs made the joke, 
or was it Mrs. Morgan whose glance 
reproved her? They have an indis- 
putable right to do this; they may 
eat of the same loaf, sit in the same 
opera-box, drink tea out of the 
same teapot; but have they a right 
to make the outside world partners 
to the compact? AsI said before, 
why, because I know Miggs, must 
I know Morgan? Is it not hard 
that, because I know ‘one Mormon, 
I must find myself on terms of in- 
timacy with the whole of Utah ? 

I have not the vaguest idea how 
intercourse with these, communities 
is to be conducted. All their pro- 
ceedings seem to be taken under 
the name of the firm, and yet they 
are indignant at the thought of 
being confounded. At the same 
time, it needs a clearer head than 
mine to separate them after a while. 
There is a story of poor Sheridan 
Knowles, who, on some matter 
where he felt himself aggrieved by 
the well-known publishers, Saund- 
ers & Otley, presenting himself one 
day at their establishment, and say- 
ing to the individual who received 
him, “If you are Mr. Saunders, 
d—n Mr. Otley; or if you are Mr. 
Otley, d—n Mr. Saunders.” This is 
precisely my predicament. 

’ But what I want some one to 
tell me is: are the. people who do 
these things better and broader 
and wider in their natures—have 
they a more ample humanity—are 
they less irritable, less selfish, less 
exacting than others? Is it out of 
a more generous temperament that 
they are enabled to live in this 
wise? or is it because they think 
more of their sixpences than their 
sympathies, and are willing to sac- 
rifice every sentiment of the family 
for certain petty advantages, if not 
for mere display ? 

How that identity of interest which 
forms the essence of the family can 
be extended to two households, is 
what I cannot conceive. If these 
people dwell together in nourish- 
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ing all the little jealousies and 
rivalries that animate humanity, 
it must be very detestable; and if 
they, on the other hand, arrive at 
a perfect community of interests, 
they have reached something not 
very remote from a genteel Mor- 
monism. 

The “pension” and the board- 
ing-house are bad enough, heaven 
knows! but in these the remark- 
able trait engrained in their fre- 
quenters is that practical egotism 
that secures “ Liver-wings” at dinner, 
and the snug place at the fire after- 
wards; while in these genteel Mor- 
monisms the thing to be deplored 
is that fatal familiarity which, 
blending two households into one, 
leaves nothing behind but an asso- 
ciation to club expenses and go 
halves in coach-hire. 

English people occasionally do 
this—Irish, I am proud to say, very 
rarely. The Americans love it. 
Perhaps they can submit to the 
practice with less of sacrifice than 
others, so much has the hotel life 
in their own country habituated 
them: to living amongst strangers. 
Americans, too, have a better ex- 
cuse for genteel Mormonism than 
other people. The Continent is all 
so new to them that they are forced, 
in a measure, to club their experi- 
ences as well as their purses; but 
why will English people do it? 
When I find Miggs always skating 
with Morgan’s son, and Morgan 
everlastingly at the galleries with 
Miggs’s daughters, I ask myself, 
How are they ever able to know 
in this round game who are part- 
ners, if there be partners? I ask, 
and only for information, Does 
Miggs seek consolation from the 
irritability of Mrs. Miggs in the 
society of Mrs. Morgan? and is Mor- 
gan painfully convinced that Mrs. 
Miggs is of a more uniform temper 
and cheerful nature than his own 
partner? 

If they eat and drink in common, 
as I hear it is occasionally their 
habit to do, what consummate 
financiers they must be to adjust 
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the budget amicably and with fair- 
ness! Tom may eat more butter 
than Jane, or Matilda may be “ag 
whale for marmalade;”—are there 
supplementary credits, as the 
French call them, for these? Are 
they always sure of moving in © 
exactly the same circles of society ; 
or if not, how are the rival- 
ries of class and condition disposed 
of? Are the little festivals of the 
family, the birthdays and such- 
like, suppressed, or are they kept 
in common by a convention? If 
Miggs makes an acquaintance at 
the club, how soon has Morgan a 
right to know him? Must the Mor- 
gan girls always take out the 
Miggses in the cotillon before all 
other young ladies? How about 
pork? Miggs loves, Morgan abhors 
it. Tobacco, too, is a difficulty; 
one cigar in the house, and Mrs, 
Miggs faints, and requires maraschino 
to recover her. 

Are they,like-minded about lite- 
rature? Is Miss Braddon whole- 
some for the Miggs girls, and totally 
pernicious for the Morgans? In a 
word, how is the whole thing 
worked? The glass of water so 
pure and limpid to the eye, seen 
under the microscope, abounds 
with monsters of hideous form and 
voracious appetite. Is it equally 
the case with humanity? Would 
the small tumbler called the family 
display a spectacle equally revolt- 
ing ? 

In every household, the hum- 
blest, the simplest, the frankest, 
there are scores of things not abso- 
lutely secrets—very far, indeed, 
from secrets—but still “ reserves” as 
regards the outer world. The very 
questions of house-thrift are such 
as people do not care to discuss 
with their neighbours, and there 
are others, again, that a very ordi- 
nary delicacy would shrink from 
exhibiting. How are these and 
suchlike treated by our Mormon 
friends? Do they endeavour, 
while living under the same roof, 
to keep up all the conventionalities 
which regulate more distant rela- 
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tions? Ifso, what an eternal hypo- 


_ crisy it must entail; and if not, do 


they freely enter into each other’s 
private affairs, and hear all their 
circumstances and belongings as 
though their own ? 

For my own part, I cannot ima- 
gine these contracts other than 
leading to excessive, and conse- 
quently dangerous, intimacy or in- 
veterate dislike—and this latter the 
better, perhaps, of the two. It 
requires all the close tie of that 
“annular ligament,” the “ family,” 
to bind up the discrepant tempers, 
discordant tastes, and separate am- 
bitions of a household. It is often 
only the feeling that, embarked 
together in the same boat, indisci- 
pline must wreck them, that forces 
people to submit to those restric- 
tions and concessions which insure 
peace. Who is to answer for this 
spirit pervading the union of 
Miggs cum Morgan? How, be- 
sides, provide for perfect equality 
between the partners in this firm? 
Miggs must be as well but: not 
better born than Morgan; so of their 
wives; The daughters of the one 
must be neither younger nor prettier 
than those of the other; neither 


wittier nor more accomplished. 
Which of us ever saw the man he 
would call his exact equal, unless 
it was one very palpably and not- 
ably his superior ? 

The ‘system, too, involves another 
inconvenience, The same sort of 
tyranny that trade combinations 
inflict upon handicraft these 
unions exercise on society. Power- 
less as individuals, these people 
acquire strength from being massed ; 
and the loose talk that so readily 
grows into libel is the current con- 
versation of these dangerous part- 
nerships. 

As for Brigham Young, he is 
only doing ‘what Solomon did 
before him. What success attended 
the experiment in either case is 
not so easily to be ascertained; 
but I suspect, as far as mere inter- 
course was concerned, it would be 
pleasanter to be on visiting terms 
with Brigham and his fifty wives, 
than with these people of mixed 
households; and I take it that a 
plunge in the Salt Lake itself would 
be pleasanter and fresher bathing 
than to paddle in these miserable 
puddles of “genteel Mormonism” 
at home. 
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I devour novels. There is posi- 
tively nothing in three vols. me 
alienum pute. From . Dickens 
downwards I revel in fiction, and 
I actually burn to break.a lance 
with that archbishop who lately 
denounced novels and those who 
read them. Is it through histories 
and chronicles we’ know anything 
of our neighbours—of their tem- 
peraments, their tastes, their daily 
lives of business, or pleasure, or am- 
bition? To understand a people— 
to value the sort of things that in- 
fluence their lives and mould their 
actions—is not the well-told story 
worth all the old almanacs that 
ever chronicled wars and registered 
treaties? Which would teach you 
more about Frenchmén, and espe- 
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cially Frenchwomen, a volume of 
Balzac, or a whole shelf of Thiers 
or Thierry ? 

There is no stronger evidence of 
the practical spirit of our age than 
in the immense predominance of 
the novel in literature. The fiction- 
writer has absorbed, so to say, the 
traveller, the biographer, and the 
moralist; bringing to his task a 
variety of knowledge, sure to prove 
attractive to many who read less 
for the interest of story than for 
pleasant disquisition, quaint de- 
scription, or some keen insight into 
life and manners. 

It is not to defend novels or 
those who write them I am now 
concerned. The millions who read 
them —whose opinions are cor- 
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rected, whose thoughts are ele- 
vated, whose sad hours are cheered 
by them—are better defenders 
than all I could allege for them. 
What I desire to do here is simply 
to throw out, with all the deference 
my ignorance of the subject imposes, 
a hint which might possibly be ad- 
vantageously adopted by writers 
of fiction. My case is this. I want 
the novelist, instead of those minute 
and occasionally tedious portrait- 
ures of his people, to adopt the 
dramatic expedient of a brief list 
of his characters at the beginning 
of his story, so that we should at 
once set out with knowing who is 
who—a species of knowledge that 
would not only add zest to our en- 
joyment of the narrative,Sbut' also 
immensely aid us in regulating the 
amount of interest we are called 
upon to bestow to each individual 
of the tale. In the few brief notices 
as to costume, the playWright gives 
us full insight into character. Are 
not the curt descriptions of the 
brocade flowers of aunt Tabitha’s 


gown, or the wiry curls of uncle 
Robert’s wig, as ample indications 
of character as whole pages of that 
word-painting we find in fiction? 
A great portion of the pleasure we 
derive from the drama is in the 


process of development of the 
meagre sketch of the programme 
into the full-grown and_ lifelike 
creature of the piece. The lay 
figure suddenly vivified is not a 
mere surprise : it is something more. 
Why not import this into the novel ? 
It is in excessive pains bestowed 
upon describing his people that the 
novelist is sure to encounter future 
disappointment. When, for  in- 
stance, he presents us with a man 
of wit. and smartness, who has re- 
partee at every emergency, and an 
epigram at every turn—whose pre- 
sence in society is marked by a 
brilliancy quite electric; and when, 
after this flourish of trumpets, we 
find a personage only distinguished 
by perhaps a passing impertinence 
or a stale pedantry,—we are angry 
with the author, and regard our- 
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selves as cheated. Now, in the 
play, the few lines of warranty 
would not have gone so far as this. 
bond, and we would have taken 
him just for what he proved him- 
self, and no more. 

If the character cannot mark his ° 
identity by the dialogue, it is ut- 
terly useless to waste time on his 
description. As the image of real 
life, besides, fiction ought to be 
satisfied with presenting its people 
as we find them presented in the 
world. The names of the company . 
announced as they arrive in the 
drawing-room, are amply suggestive 
of what they will prove themselves 
at the dinner-table;/ and what a 
deal of time and labour will be 
spared by this practice to’ both 
writer and reader |. : 

I do not know what temptations ° 
these descriptions of his creatures 
offer to the fiction-writer. It may 
be, for aught I am aware, one of the 
chief pleasures of his art. Indeed, 
one might suspect as much from the 
great pains bestowed upon them, 
and the evident unwillingness 
shown to quit the theme. If, how- 
ever, I might presume to offer my 
own experiences as of any value, I 
would say that a reader often likes 
the sort of doubt that exists as to 
the exact nature of this or that 
character of fiction, and is not un- 
frequently at issue with the author 
himself as to the motives of certain 
actions in the story. Now these 
over-finished portraits sadly inter- 
fere with this pleasure. 

As the man enjoys his dinner 
with a mych higher zest from hav- 
ing conned over the bill of fare, 
adjusting, as it were, his digestive 
powers to the various dishes, and 
apportioning to each delicacy a 
measured share of favour; so will 
the novel-reader, if the practice I 
advise be adopted, select the people 
of the story who are most to his 
taste, and turn to the chapters 
where they appear. In this way 
one has some chance of kee ing 
up with the shoals of fiction ca os 
now crowd the world, and do his 
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“Mudie” like a man; while the 
most immersed in business can 
obtain that current knowledge of 
what passes in light literature by a 
simple glance at the list of charac- 
ters. And when his fair cousin, 
with the blonde ringlets, asks him 
tenderly, Is not Alice a darling? 
he may be able to answer, off-hand, 
that he prefers Josephine, 
_ he spirit of our age is conden- 
sation; we get as much destruc- 
tiveness as we can into a. shell ora 
grenade—as much sustenance as we 
are able into a beef-lozenge. Why 
not try the same system with our 
novels, and boil down our Thack- 
eray or Bulwer into a consommé of 
enjoyment ? 

In this busy conflict we call life, 
to make us merely companionable, 
what a vast variety of things must 
we form acquaintance with, with- 
out mastering any! The active 


ones amongst us do this with some 
success, and get up their Bank-char- 
ter and De Chaillu, the Fenians, 
the Ritualists, Mary Walker, and 


the Archbishop of York’s charge, 
well enough to pass muster; and 
when they can colour graver studies 
with illustrations from fiction, and 
dash a Westbury scandal with Lady 
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Audley’s org. they seem to be all 
accomplished. It is fair, however, 
to lend them aid to this consum- 
mation; and until some better ex- 
pedient offer itself, I would beg to 
submit the plan I have now pro- 
posed. 

Curtailed of these excrescences 
called character - drawing, novels 
might be in one volume instead of 
three—an immense gain, especially 
to those conscientious people who, 
like myself, go honestly thro 
the catalogue, and devour 
from “the egg to the apple.” As 
it is, eating, drinking, sleeping, 
and Mudie, leave very little time 
for the lighter pleasures of life in 
Parliament or Quarter Sessions or 
the Stock Exchange. We must look 
to this, or, like Jack, we may become 
dull through lack of amusement. 
Now, as we can put no check on 
the producers, let us see if we can- 
not do something to. condense pro- 
duction. Rely upon it, the novel- 
ists who can afford to adopt the 
plan I propose, will well afford the 
trouble of reading them. It is, 
in fact, the alcoholic test applied 
to fiction, and only the strong 
liquor will hold its place in the 
market. 
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“Ty war, the moral power is to 
the physical as three to one.” The 
strat of Napoleon himself never 
better illustrated his favourite max- 
im than the success of the Prussians 
in the summer campaign that car- 
ried Vogel’s standards from Ham- 
burg to Frankfort with a rapidity 
which the circumstances seemed at 
first view to forbid. His columns 
starting from divergent bases, and 
divided by a formidable corps of 
the opposing armies; outnumbered 
fourfold according to the paper esti- 
mates, which war rudely tears ; and 
charged not only to occupy the wide 
territories that separated his scatter- 
ed troops, but to push hgyond them 
through the rugged hills of Thu- 
ringia, to the Main—the Prussian 
General, with show of reason, might 
have declared the task as much be- 
yond his means and,material as the 
needful exertion would have been 
to most men bearing the weight of 
seventy years. Age, however, had 
not wholly. dimmed the _ ardour 
which made him noted among the 
patriot subalterns of the War of In- 
dependence. His eyé was still keen, 
his frame could dare exposure, his 
confidence and rapid action were 
those of youth. Like his great mas- 
ter at Berlin, he was fully conscious 
of the division and unreadiness of 
the minor states, and of the vast 
advance which Prussia had lately 
made in military power by the un- 
constitutional remodelling of her 
army. Like him, he foresaw the 
moral value of early success vigor- 
ously followed up. He entered, 
therefore, upon the operations in- 
trusted to him with an _ alacrity 
which augured ill for his slow op- 
ponents, even had not the great 
Austrian defeat on the Bistritz 
taken all heart from their leaders 
ere the struggle was well begun. 

The theatre of the events we pro- 
pose to trace lies mainly in the dis- 
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trict which separates the rich and 
varied Westphalian possessions of 
Prussia from the tamer provinces 
of Brandenburg and Saxony. Start- 
ing from the north, we glance from 
the Elbe across a flat and sandy 
country, with a few low ranges of 
hills about the Weser, forming the 
chief part of the kingdom of Han- 
over. To the south-west this plain 
may be followed out to Frankfort 
through the electorate of Hesse- 
Cassel,t{becoming more hilly as the 
Rhine is neared; but to the south- 
east it is distinctly shut off from 
Saxony by an irregular mass of 
broken country rising to mountain- 
ous elevations, traversed by few 
roads, and known as the Hartz. 
A line drawn due north and south 
through the capital of Hanover 
would divide its whole territory 
into nearly equal parts, pass clear of 
the Hartz through the eastern por- 
tion of the plain of Hesse-Cassel, 
and strike, twenty miles west of Ki- 
senach, on the apex of the moun- 
tainous triangle known as the Thu- 
ringian Forest, which fills the space 
north of the Main from Bamberg 
to Aschaffenburg, being about 70 
miles deep, and 90 wide from east 
to west at its base. The eastern 
side of this triangle is connected by 
minor ranges of hills with the great 
Bohemian mountains; the western 
overlooks the Hessian plain, and 
throws its last branch nearly out to 
Frankfort. The great railroad from 
that city into Saxony turns the 
forest by running north-east to Cas- 
sel and then south-east to Eisenach, 
where an opening of a few miles 
wide is left by nature between the 
Hartz and the Thuringian chains. 
Another line is conducted along 
the south of the latter from Frank- 
fort to Bamberg, up the Main, being 
first carried over the hills to Aschaf- 
fenburg to escape one deep bend 
of the river; and cutting off an- 
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other by crossing a fine plain left 
between the stream and the moun- 
tains beyond the city of Wurtzburg. 
Ragged as the Hartz and Thurin- 
gian districts by nature are, German 
industry has crossed their hills and 
valleys with numberless fine car- 
riage-roads, and rendered the move- 
ments of troops of all arms practi- 
cable in any given direction by a 
division of the columns rather 
greater than that practised in an 
easier country. ‘ 

Early in June General -Vogel 
prepared for the first task allotted 
to him in case of the refusal of 
Prussian demands by Hanover and 
Cassel. The occupation of those 
countries, and the disarmament of 
their contingents, seemed necessary 
conditions to any successful prose- 
cution of the war against their 
southern alliés. The former main- 
tained an’ army mustering nomi- 
nally 21,000 men; the latter one 
of 10,500: and the Hanoverians 
had, as compared with other lesser 
states, a high reputation for disci- 
pline and courage; whilst the troops 
* of Cassel might be supported with- 
in short distance by a body of the 
same strength in Darmstadt, and 
one of half as many in Nassau. So 
closely intwined were the pounds of 
these latter states, that their depots 
might have been placed within a 
morning’s march of each other on 
the three sides of the small Prus- 
sian enclave which lay around the 
town of Wetzlar, and might have 
thus met for common action on the 
- enemy’s ground at the first rupture. 
Darmstadt, however, had no desire 
for war. In Nassau and Cassel the 
princes were thinking more of the 
open enmity of the better portion 
of their subjects than of their dan- 
ger from a hostile crown. No step 
was therefore taken for common 
action until events forced it on; 
and Vogel was able quietly to or- 
ganise a part of his command for 
active service in this very enclave. 


Thus he threatened: three of his. 


adversaries with a single division, 
which lay also within ten miles of 
the Frankfort-Cassel railroad, the 
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vital line of communication between 
the Federal authorities at Frankfort 
and their allies in Hesse and Han- 
over. At Wetzlar General Beyer col- 
lected the troops formerly allotted 
by Prussia to the Federal garrisons 
on the Rhine. His command took at 
first the formidable name of a Corps 
of Observation, and was multiplied 
in rumour to 80,000 men. Exclu- 
sive of a small division of landwehr 
battalions, freshly mobilised and 
unfit for instant service, there were 
really about 20,000 troops under his 
orders when the signal for action 
reached him. A full’ division of 
the regular Prussian army, forming 
half of Vogel’s proper corps, was 
collected for him by General Goe- 
ben at Minden, where the West- 
phalian. possessions of Prussia pro- 
jected into the west of Hanover. 
With a supplement of landwehr 
this gave him 16,000 more. Gene- 
ral Manteuffel, who had lately gc- 
cupied Holstein with a provisional 
division of 14,000 troops, was also 
placed under his orders, and raised 
his command to 50,000 men by the. 
15th June, exclusive of further - 
supplies of landwehr, now being 
rapidly embodied, and of the depots 
in garrison on the Prussian Rhine. 
Up to the day of the final deci- 
sion against Prussia in the Federal 
Council, negotiations had been car- 
ried on between Hanover and Ber- 
lin with a view to neutralise the 
forces of the former and _ leave 
Vogel free to move against Frank- 
fort or Bavaria. Yet the hopes of 
Bismarck and his advisers rested 
justly rather on their military for- 
wardness and the advantages given 
by the position of their divisions, © 
than on the peaceful acquiescence 
of King George in the Prussian 
proposals. Fair words were instant- 
ly exchanged for menaces when the 
rupture came, and. these a few hours 
later for invasion. On the 14th 
June Prussia left the Bund; on 
the evening of the 15th Vogel’s 
forces were entering the doomed 
possessions of the blind King and 
the Elector. With Goeben’s division 
he moved due east from Minden on. 
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Hanover.’ Manteuffel was directed 
to cross the Elbe with all. possible 
haste and join him by a southward 
march on that city. Beyer was to 
hasten up from Wetzlar, -seize the 
adjacent railroad, march promptly 
along it to Cassel, and so to occupy 
the Electorate as not only to sepa- 
rate the Hanoverians from Frank- 
fort, but, if possible, to overpower 
and disarm its, forces. Should his 
first'‘task be successfully performed, 
the: Hanoverians would have no 
means of escape, save through : the 
Hartz, by passes leading into the 
country of Saxe-Gotha, whose Duke 
would infallibly be found on tlie 
Prussian side. The army of this 
prince was small, however, though 
well organised. Rumour was there- 
fore made use of to augment it by 
detachments from Herwarth’s forces 
in Saxony, which, in reality, never 
spared a man to it, being more 
needed in the all-important move- 
ments which ~ brought them up 
against Benedek’s left at Kénig- 
atz. ’ 


gr 

To defend the capital against the 
invaders was not for a moment 
thought of by the advisers of King 


George. Blinded by the hitherto 
slow progress of the negotiations, 
they had allowed some thousands 
of’ their army to remain in their 
homes on furlough, until the short 
summons from Berlin forced on 
immediate action. To call in these 
_ to the point on which Vogel was al- 
ready advancing with such resistless 
forces was clearly impossible; and 
Gottingen, the well-known univer- 
sity town, which lies in the extreme 
south of -the kingdom close to the 
Hartz, was named for the concen- 
tration. hither fled the blind 
monarch and his ministers on the 
16th; and next morning the citi- 
zens, who had watched the depar- 
ture with the stupor of surprise, 
read their present fate in the arrival 
of Vogel, who rode into the capital 
with an air of conquest hardly 
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ard and keen as the falcon’s 
whose eyrie furnished his title* 
was the look of the veteran whom 
the staff of Goeben’s division fol- 
lowed through the streets: nor did 
his acts serve to dispel the impres- 
sion which his stern’ bearing gave. 
The astonished citizens found 
themselves placed under contri- 
bution, their king’s proclamations 
declared null, their administration 
seized by Prussians, their families 
subject to the laws of war. On the 
18th Manteuffel, after a masterly 
display of energy in the passage of 
the Elbe, began to arrive in Han- 
over, thus setting free the force of 
Goeben, which Vogel at once pre- 
pared to move on Gdttingen. On 
the same day the first blood of this 
fratricidal war was shed at Stade, 
where the Hanoverian detachment 
was overpowered by a Prussian bat- 
talion carried thither by the North 
Sea squadron. 

Beyer, for some reason yet un- 
known, had not fairly begun his 
march until« the 16th. Seventy’ 
miles of distance interposed be- 
tween him and his immediate ob- 
jective, Cassel: and although he 
pressed his line regiments over 
thirty theefirst day, it was the 19th 
before they occupied the city. He 
found the railroad along his route 
destroyed, but met with no other op- 
position. The Electoral army was 
not prepared, indeed, for the field. 
Instead, therefore, of vainly at- 
tempting to encounter Beyer, or 
marching northward into the net 
gathering round the Hanoverians, 
the two active, officers who had 
charge of it took the wiser course 
of concentrating at Fulda, a point 
on the edge of the Thuringian hills, 
well removed from the line of the 
Prussian operations, From thence 
they carried it by an undisturbed 
march to the Main at Hanau, and 
thus added some 7000 men to the 
Federal strength near Frankfort. 





* Vogel von Falkenstein—“ Bird of the Falcon-Rock”—is the family name and 


title of the general. 
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Indeed, General Losberg, who 
thenceforward commanded it, ob- 
tained some further recruits by ac- 
tively circulating proclamations in 
the abandoned Electorate in favour 
of his sovereign, who had refused 
to quit Cassel, and was now arrested 
by Beyer. The latter in his north- 
ward movement had thus suffered 
the Hessian contingent to escape 
him: on the other. hand, by a smart 
detachment made eastward on Bibra 
near Eisenach, he succeeded in seiz- 
ing almost uninjured the railroad 
from Cassel into Saxony, and cut 
off Losberg’s military stores, which 
were being sent that way by train. 
This feat, and the guarding of the 
country between LEisenach and 
Cassel, closed at once all escape 
for the Hanoverians by the Western 
Hartz into the Electorate, and was 
of vital importance to the success 
of Vogel’s operations against them. 
We left their army collecting at 
Gottingen. It is very creditable 
to the spirit of the Hanoverian 
soldiers that, in spite of the num- 
bers on. detachment and furlough 
who were cut off by the swift ad- 
vance of Goeben and Manteuffel 
into the heart of the kingdom, 
more than 18,000 mustered on the 
19th’ round their sovereign at the 
rendezvous. Many of these, how- 
ever, wanted arms as well as cloth- 
ing, having come direct from their 
homes in their peasant dress, 
General Arentschild,* who had the 
command, judged it necessary to 
halt another day to serve out what 
was most needful; and that day 
brought the news of the move- 
ments fof Beyer which have just 
been detailed. Barred thus from 
the intended escape through Cassel 
which forty-eight hours earlier had 
the promise of success—threatened 
with hot pursuit by Vogel’s own 
command—hemmed in to the east 
by Miilbe’s landwehr corps, which 
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was crossing the Elbe at all points 
—nothing now remained but to 
follow the roads through’ the East - 
Hartz. These debouch, as before 
noticed, into the small Saxon duch- 
ies, the chief of which, led by its 
honest but erratic sovereign (true 
type of German idealists), had al- 
ready pronounced for Prussia. A 
way through, Gotha might, however, 
be forced: and gathering just beyond 
its narrow limits were the friendly 
divisions of Bavaria, whose first 
efforts would surely be directed -to 
extricate her allies, and bring them” 
within the shelter of her Thurin- 
gian frontier.. The western side of 
the latter district was closed, in- 
deed, by Beyer, and the slowly as- 
sembling Federal corps at Frankfort 
made yet no sign of motion against 
him: but the Bavarians were vague- 
ly reported as already on the ad- 
vance northward; and the more 
sanguine of the blind king’s Court 
talked of their issuing forth from 
its eastern passages with irresistible 
strength to meet and save the fugi- 
tive army. Prince Charles, their 
commander, was credited with 
100,000 men by the Federal press. 
Alexander of Hesse was to co-oper- 
ate from Frankfort with a nominal 
force of 80,000 raised by the minor 
states. That these two, uniting 
with the Hanoverians, might sweep 
Vogel out of Hanover, recover Sax- 
ony, and threaten Berlin, were pro- 
jects which seemed within easy 
possibility when Arentschild gave 
the word to march from Gottingen. 
Before tracing his army and king 
to their fate, it is fit that we should 
point out what were the realities 
as regards the Prussian enemies on 
the Main—what the actual forces 
left to oppose Vogel, when his 
immediate prey was overpowered. 
Like Prussia, Bavaria had far 
more men upon her nominal rolls 
in -time of peace than were actu- 





* Son, it is presumed, of a cavalry officer much distinguished in the Peninsula 
under Wellington. In those days, it should be remembered, the Hanoverian army 
was known as the King’s German Legion, and served with our own, although re- 
taining its separate organisation. : 
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ally under arms. 86,000 was the 
_ strength of her army on paper, cap- 
~able of being expanded to 130,000 
by the addition of the last reserves. 
Unlike Prussia, however, her reser- 
visten were untrained and unpro- 
vided with a staff of officers, whilst 
the landwehr service was in this 
‘happy kingdom a mere civic guard, 
filled by corpulent fathers of fami- 
lies. When war (the responsibil- 
ity of which the young king would 
fain have avoided) .was forced up- 
on her, the available strength of 
the actual service army numbered 
little over 60,000 men; and of these 
only 44,000 (four infantry divisions 
of 10,000 each, and one division of 
4000 reserve cavalry) could, after 
depots and garrisons were provided 
for,, be assembled to follow Prince 
Charles from Bamberg. Too late, 
attempts were made to call out and 
train 30,000 of the reserves; but 
the state of unreadiness of these 
gave no’ hope of their taking part 
in immediate operations. Prince 
Charles had, therefore, no excuse 
for awaiting them; gnd being now 
stationed on the east of Thuringia, 
he pushed his right almost into the 
Saxon duchies at Hof. The pre- 
sence at this time of Herwarth’s 
forces in Saxony, is believed to 
have been the excuse for his re- 
maining motionless for the week 
preceding the 25th June; when 
a march northward would have 
brought him, by Eisenach, close to 
the Hanoverians; or a movement 
westward through the mountains 
(as was once, indeed, begun) would 
have enabled him to unite in Cas- 
sel with Prince Alexander. 

«Of the contingents which the 
latter led, it is sufficient to say that 
their governments had, for econo- 
my’s sake, and from the wish to 
piease their subjects, imitated the 
Bavarian rather than the Prussian 
pattern. It followed that their 
army was slow to assemble, and 
far below the estimated numbers. 
The troops which actually moved 
from Frankfort are highly estimat- 
ed when reckoned at 47,000 men. 


These were formed into four diyi- 
sions of unequal strength. That of 
Darmstadt numbered 6000; of Ba- 
den, 10,000; of Wirtemberg, 15,000; 
the last being a mixed one of Aus- 
trians and Nassauers, which Losberg, 
joining with his Hessians, raised to 
a strength of 16,000. Their chief 
had seen service under the Austrian 
flag in Italy, arid had the vigour of 
whiéh Prince Charles’s age deprived 
that general; on the other hand, he 
was trammelled by the interference 
of the petty governments with their 
contingents. The campaign proved 
that -he had neither the political 
firmness necessary in this difficult 
command, nor the strategic power 
te guide his motley array in the 
field. 

We have spoken of a movement 
begun by Prince Charles, which 
might have united the two Federal 
armies at the outset of the cam- 
paign. It will be remembered that 
their bases were each upon the 
Main, at the southern corners of the 
Thuringian triangle. Fulda, a well- 
known point in these hills, lay 
about 40 miles from the Bavarian 
left, at Schweinfurt, and the same 
distance from the right of the Fede- 
rals at Hanau. After some delay 
for the observation of Herwarth, 
the positive news that the Hano- 
verians intended to make for that 
point, decided Prince Charles to 
direct his left (4th) division on it, 
and on the 2ist the march began. 
The 38d division was sent to 
Schweinfurt to support them; but 
the movements were not completed 
when, on the 23d, news came that 
the Hanoverians, cut off from 
Cassel, were directing their army 
far to the eastward. The fatal de- 
lay at Géttingen thus not only gave 
Beyer time to prevent their direct 
escape, but paralysed the Bavarian 
general, who now ordered the march 
on Fulda to be stayed, but took no 
other decisive step. He determined 
to halt and await some certain in- 
telligence. A report spread by the 
Prussian organs of the surrender of 
King George reached him next day, 
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and served completely to bewilder, 
for the time, the judgment of the 
old man, and of Der Tann, his chie 
of staff: for the latter (with many 
Bavarians) wa8 inclined to believe 
a secret understanding possible 
between Hanover and Prussia. 
Whilst in this state of doubt, a 
telegram from Frankfort suddenly 
informed them, on the 25th, that 
King George,was at Langensalza the 
day before with 19,000 men, hoping 
to break through the Prussian lines, 
and find the Bavarians moving to 
his succour. Soon afterwards, an 
envoy was ushered into headquar- 
ters at Bamberg, who had quitted 
the blind monarch not forty-eight 
hours before, to bring these tidings 
in person to Prince Charles. 

We left the Hanoverians moving 
for Géttingen on the 20th. The 
road they followed conducted. di- 
rectly on Gotha by Heiligenstadt, in 
a south-easterly direction, and might 
have been traversed without diffi- 
culty in three days’ forced march- 
ing by soldiers so well disciplined 
as theirs. Meanwhile the way was 
made clear for them by an or- 
der telegraphed from Berlin (for 
Moltke’s many threads were not 
always perfectly knit), that the 
Duke should move his contingent 
This was 
so thoroughly obeyed that Gotha 
was left without a single soldier on 
the morning of the 23d, when the 
head of Arentschild’s column should 
have entered it. That unfortunate 
general was still more than a day’s 
march off: for he had been ham- 
pered by the care of the large train 
which accompanied the exiled court ; 
and the slowness of the march had 
increased the difficulty of obtaining 
food for his men from the peasants, 
who here were Prussian, and whom 
King George was anxious to spare. 
On .the afternoon of that day the 
Duke, bearing the real position of the 
Hanoverians, carried his contingent 
back to Gotha, and being reinforced 
by some landwehr battalions from 
the neighbouring garrison of Er- 
furt, prepared next morning to dis- 
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pute the passage across his terri- 
tory with a force of about 4000 
men. rentschild was now at 
Langensalza, 13 miles off, and 
might have scattered the opponents 
from his part at a blow—the more 
easily as they had but 4 guns, and 
he 52. Once more, however, the 
royal: presence marred the army’s ~ 
destiny. Unwilling to shed the 
first blood, the King began to nego- 
tiate. He knew that his messenger 
was now far on the way to Ba- 
varia; and instead of allowing the 
pospene movement, he sent a flag 
of truce in to negotiate a pas 
with the Duke, "whe real “the 
proposal to Berlin. 

Both parties, no doubt, sought 
for time: but in such cases time is 
almost invariably against the pur- 
sued. Dr. Klopp, the envoy of King 
George (selected partly as a trusted 
privy-councillor, partly as a well- 
known writer of the anti-Prussian 
party), reached, as has been men- 
tioned, Prince Charles’s headquar- 
ters safely on the 25th. He found, 
however, that his civil character 
made him an unfortunate ambas- 
sador in the military circle of the ° 
Bavarian commander. Doubts were 
thrown on his views of the King’s 
intention to cut his way through. 
General der Tann suggested that the 
counsels at Langensalza might have 
changed since his departure. The 
old Prince coolly remarked that “if 
there were really 19,000 soldiers 
there, they’ could make their own 
way across.” Finally his staff re- 
sorted, in their indecision, to the 
puerile experiment of telegraphing 
to the Prussian commander at Eise- 
nach to inquire whether the truce 
offered by the King was prolonged! 
And this telegram was handed to 
Generals Goeben and Beyer, who 
had just met at that place to aid the 
Duke in his operations! Truly, the 
Prussian staff (who took care to 
withhold any.’direct answer) had 
some reason for despising the dull 
enemy against whom they were to 
act. Finally, Prince Charles, by 
way of doing something on that. 
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eventful day, moved his headquar- 
ters down the Main to Schweinfurt, 
some miles farther from Gotha; 
and not till next morning ‘began to 
push his troops northward with a 
deliberation which well might make 
the Hanoverian envoy despair. On 
the 28th, when his divisions were 
hardly yet a good day’s march from 
Bamberg, came news from various 
quarters of a repulse of the Prus- 
sians at Langensalza the day befcre, 
and another request for Bavarian 
aid. Then for the first time did 
the Prince quicken his march, and 
on the 30th had carried his head- 
quarters to Meiningen, his advanced 
posts being within twenty miles 
of Gotha. His whole force, how- 
ever, would have been now of. no 
service had that important point 
been gained, for his allies, despair- 
ing of succour, had laid down their 
arms twenty-four hours before. 

We left them halting from the 
24th at Langensalza. The truce 
then begun on King George’s pro- 
posal was approved by the Minis- 


try at Berlin, who despatched by 
express Colonel Doring with full 
powers to offer terms of honourable 


capitulation. These. included a 
guarantee of the integrity of Han- 
over (for King William was unwill- 
ing to push matters to extremity) 


on condition of her at once aban-: 


doning the Bund and adopting the 
Prussian project of Reform. The 
blind King, whose first impulse 
would have saved his throne by 
yielding to these easy terms, was 
persuaded by rasher counsellors to 
reject them, and demand free pas- 
sage for himself and his troops. 
This being refused, Arentschild 
was directed to await the Bava- 
rians, and meanwhile stand on the 
defensive-—the most fatal course 
that could be chosen for an army 
placed like his. - Before the truce 
expired on the 26th, Goeben and 
Beyer had brought their troops b 
Cassel to Eisenach; Manteuffel, 
from the north, approached the 


Hanoverian rear; and Vogel ‘had’ 


sent round by railroad through 
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Magdeburg five of his line batta: 


lions, which, with some further 
reinforcements of landwehr, were 
planted at Gotha, in the Hanove. 
rian front, to support the Duke, 
The latter now resigned his coh- 
trol to Vogel’s chief of ca , 
General Flies, who had been. de. 
spatched by his commander to .take 
charge of the whole as an advanced 
guard, and was ordered to push 
on to Warza, four miles north of 
Gotha, which he reached with his 
force of 9000 men on the afternoon 
of the 26th. 

Smart generals of cavalry make 
good leaders in a pursuit when all 
goes well; but (as Prussian writers 
especially have shown) they seldom 
use mixed bodies of troops aright 
in action. Flies was no exception, 
it would seem, to this remark; and 
when next morning he saw Arent- 
schild falling back from Langen- 
salza to a stronger position, he pro- 
ceeded boldly to attack a force just 
double his own in number. The 
landwehr bore (as is. shown by the 
returns) the brunt of the fight, and 
behaved manfully enough; but 
they had not the skill in the use 
of the needle-gun which could 
compensate for the inferior num- 
bers on their side: and in the end 
Flies was borne back to Warza, © 
leaving 1400 killed and wounded 
on the ground. On their side, 
the Hanoveridans had more than 
1000 hors de combat ; their soldiers 
were tired with the marching and 
fighting of the day, and were 
growing short of provisions. Arent- 
schild was not allowed, therefore, to 
follow up his success: and this it 
would, indeed, have been almost 
too late to do; for Goeben’s men 
were being hurried by train into 
Gotha, and were gathering in the 
rear’ of Flies. The 28th found 
Vogel’s investment of the unfortu- 
nate Hanoverians complete on every 
side, Fretted by their endurance 
into impatience of his-gentler orders, 
he prepared an attack for the next 
day, which should crush utterly 
these daring foes of Prussia, who 
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had shown so little fear of ‘ther 
new weapons. This, however, was 
spared by the submission of the 
King. Aware of his desperate 
situation, and left without an 
tidings of succour, he found it 
advisable to sue for terms of capi- 
tulation; and his crown passed 
fom him and his house. The 
brave army, which in its constancy 
and courage had revived the me- 
mories of .the Peninsula, ceased 
from that day to exist save in 
the fame won under Wellington 
and made immortal by Napier. 

Vogel was now free to turn 
against his other opponerits. From 
the Baltic to the Thuringian hills, 
Prissia had no .enemy in arms; 
and the successes which had begun 
in Bohemia announced that Aus- 
tria’s allies could expect no aid 
from her. The campaign had passed 
through its-first act, and the presage 
of defeat was already with the 
commanders whose slackness to 
succour their gallant friends caused 
their names to be execrated through- 
out Southern Germany. Neverthe- 
less, Vogel’s task was no slight one ; 
for it should be remembered that 
his field army just equalled Prince 
Alexander’s, and very little ex- 
ceeded the Bavarian. True, he 
had landwehr in much strength 
at ‘his disposal; but, sharing fully 
in the jealousy of these reserves 
which the Prussian administration 
has shown, he dismissed from his 
force into garrison the whole of 
them, including the battalions dis- 
tinguished at Langensalza. He took 
with him, however, the contingents 
of Coburg-Gotha and _ Lippe-Det- 
mold, thus raising the strength of 
his army to 50,000 men, exclusive 
of artillery, of which he had 96 
pieces. . Scarcely were the Hano- 
verians disarmed, when his troops 
were directed on Fulda, the point 
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which appeared to him as natu- 
rally to his enemies their pro- 
per place for meeting, and his 
for preventing the junction. The 
bold offensive which he took was 
the obvious means‘ for effecting 
this. His first movement from 
Eisenach brought him, on the 1st 
J uly, within the Thuringian Ferest, 
and close to the head of the Bavari- 
an columns. Beyer led the way 
with his large* division of 21,500 
men: Goeben and Manteuffel fol- 
lowed in succession with 13,000 
each, 

In the* meanwhile the Federal 
generals were attempting to repair 
their grievous mistakes by accom- 
plishing the too long delayed union 
of their forces, Prince Charles, 
though nominally commander -in- 
chief of the whole, felt his control 
of the movements of the others to 
be a figment whilst they acted apart ; 
and on becoming certain of the 
Hanoverians. being no longer under 
arms, he turned to prosecute the 
interrupted movement on Fulda. 
A march beyond that place would 
have brought him into direct con- 
nection with Prince Alexander, and 
united 91,000 men, with 288 guns, 
in the plain of Hesse. The junc- 
tion, however, was no longer to be 
made unopposed. On the evening 
of the 2d July the advanced guards 
of the 8d and 4th Bavarian divisions 
struck upon Prussian patrols, and 
brought word that Vogel’s whole 
force was crossing the front of the 
line of march. Aldosser, an active 
brigadier, who, like Der Tann, had 
made “a name in the first Schles- 
wig war, rode forward almost into 
the enemy’s bivouac, and, though 
disabled by a shot through the arm, 
diyined the circumstances accurate- 
ly, and brought intelligence of them 
to Prince Charles. 

The movements at this time may 





* These numbers are given by the Prussian official returns. Beyer’s seven 
infantry regiments had been stationed before the war in Mainz, Rastatt, Luxem- 
burg, and Frankfort. One of them was later attached to Goeben, whose division 
had at first but the normal number of four, Manteuffel’s was strengthened simi- 
larly by the Saxe-Coburg contingent. 
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be easily understood by comparing 
them to the letter A, of which the 
right side represents the direction of 
the march of the Bavarians north- 
ward on Eisenach, the left that of the 
Prussians from that place on Fulda, 
and the cross stroke the new move- 
ment of Prince Charles’s columns, 
which brought them close to Vogel’s 
flank. Had the country been more 
open, and the Bavarian commander 
prompt to use his opportunity, he 
might have united his two columns 
for a sudden attack on some point of 
the line — about ten miles long— 
' which the enemy covered, and, by 
a vigorous onslaught, severed it in 
two. But the armies were now in the 
highest part of the Thuringian hills, 
which here sent off their streams in 
all directions through deep valleys, 
separated by steep and often wooded 
elevations. To the natural strength 
of the country Vogel no doubt had 
trusted when moving his army on 
the single chaussée which led direct 
upon Fulda; and his divisions hay- 
ing used the obvious precaution of 


occupying by strong outposts the 
heads of the various cross-roads 
which led into their eastern flank, * 


it was with some of these that the 
Bavarians had come into collision. 
Warned of his danger Vogel made 
front at oncéd to his left, and pushed 
out his posts on the 3d as far as 
those of the Bavarians could be 
forced back. The skirmishing of 
the day before was therefore re- 
newed more seriously on the two 
roads by which the latter moved; 
for their 3d and 4th divisions found 
these ge 1 4 by Goeben’s two 
brigades, which now naturally form- 
ed the centre of the Prussian line, 
and were thrown out in echelon 
some two or three miles in. advance 
of the wings. On the 4th a serious 
action took place. 

Into the details of the combat of 
Dermbach we have not space to 
enter. It is sufficient to say that 
Goeben’s two brigades attacked the 
divisions severally opposed to them 
in a gallant manner, and found an 
enemy to berespected. On the Prus- 
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sian right their general obtained 
some advantage over General Zoller; * 
but his other brigade was less fortu- 
nate, and suffered severely in its at-: 
tempt to drive Hartmann’s (4th) di- 
vision from a position on a cross-road 
by which the Bavarians sought to 
unite. Lumbering and ill-trained as 
were the battalions of the latter to 
the outward observer, they showed a 
fierce spirit in this contest of Catho- 
lic against Protestant, which revived 
the memories of the Thirty Years’ 
War. The Podelwitz (or heavy 
Minié) gun they carried proved ag 
effective in their hands that -day-as 
the enemy’s breech-loader: and if 
their loss of 800 was considerably 
larger than that admitted by the 
Prussians, it is plain, from the 
account of the latter, that it was 
due chiefly to the terrible gap made 
in a column sent to the assault b 
Hartmann in the face of a well- 
posted battery —an assault which 
cost his leading brigade the lives of 
their general, Faust, and some hun- 
dreds of his men, in driving the 
defenders from the strong hill at- 
tacked. 

It will be observed that Prince 
Charles not only had his cavalry 
(useless in that difficult ground) in 
reserve, but half of his infantry 
also; although the latter—the first 
and second divisions—were close to 
the fight. From this it may be con- 
cluded (if anything may be stated 
with certainty of this veteran’s 
mind) that he sought for time; as he 
was aware that part of the Frank- 
fort army —the Wirtemberg divi- 
sion—was but twenty miles to his 
left, 4nd hoped naturally that Prince 
Alexander would take the Prussians 
next day in rear. In the afternoon, 
however, it became clear that this 
process was likely to be reversed, for 
the Bavarian cavalry reconngitring 
to the left of the army, found 
Beyer’s troops taking ground that 
way, as though to‘ turn the flank 
of their commander. Vogel had in 
fact given the defence of his posi- 
tion to Goeben and Manteuffel en- 
tirely, having moved up the latter 
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into supporting distance of the 
prigades engaged. At the same 
time, intent upon the value of the 
road through Fulda, he pushed 
Beyer in that direction; and this 
division, whilst driving the Bavarian 
cavalry out of their way at Hun- 
feld, were actually within eight miles 
of the outposts of the Frankfort 
army to their west. With equally- 
matched generals, Vogel would 
have been in a most critical posi- 
tion; but his opponents seemed de- 
termined to illustrate to the full the 
vices of a divided command. Al- 
though two staff-officers from Prince 
Taxis, the cavalry commander, had 
gained Prince Alexander’s head- 
quarters that morning at daybreak, 
and sought for the support (much 
necessary in that country of hill and 
wood) of asmall part of the Wiirtem- 
berg infantry, their request was 
refused on some technical ground. 
To this has been since ascribed by 
the commander-in-chief the catas- 
trophe which befell that night his 
cavalry column, and which ‘in any 
view is one of the most singular 
episodes of modern war- 

It will be observed that the ad- 
vance-guard of Taxis found Beyer 
in their way on the road to Fulda. 
At the close of the fighting of the 
4th, Prince Charles had decided, 
instead of risking an attack next 
day to gain that point, to fall back 
to a strong position about seven 
miles in rear; and sent despatches 
to his lieutenant (or ally, for thus 
Alexander regarded himself) direct- 
ing the junction to be made by 
Schluchtern, the next passage 
through the hills to the south of 
that now abandoned. ‘The cavalry 
were to fall back and guard the 
cross-roads which would presently 
be used. In doing this they were 
overtaken by darkness in the higher 
part of: the range, near the well- 
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kiiown chalybeate spa of Briicke- 
nau, and camped for the night in a 
scattered and unguarded manner 
along the road. Towards midnight 
some accidental shots (for it is cer- 
tain no enemy was near) aroused 
one of the cuirassier regiments from 
its slumbers, and spread panic 
through the troopers; and this in- 
creasing to a false alarm of a Prus- 
sian attack, the whole division was 
soon*engaged in the dark in such a 
confused mélée with one another as 
can only be imagined from the result, 
the absolute dispersion of the whole 
over the adjacent country south- 
ward. It was the evening of the 5th 
before the bulk of them collected 
at a rendezyous named near Kis- 
singen; whilst fugitives, still miss- 
ing by the score, spread alarm on 
every road leading to the Main. 
Not satisfied with riding forty 
miles to the rear at Schweinfurt, 
some of these stragglers went thence 
by train to Wurtzburg, and threw 
that city into such dire alarm by 
the reports they spread, that the 
authorities gave all up as lost, and 
telegraphed to the King for his’ per- 
mission to yield an entrance to 
the Prussians unresistingly!* The 
Prussians had many a long march 
to make before they closed their 
campaign under the walls of the 
old episcopal fortress. : 

The 5th July passed quietly 
enough in the scene of the late 
action. Vogel stood motionless, 
expecting an attack; and when he 
found at night that the Bavarians 
had really fallen back, he resolved 
rather to carry out his original 
strategy than to pursue them in the 
tangled country to the south. Each 
army had learned from the events 
of the 4th to respect its opponents, 
and each was disappointed in the 
design of‘ drawing him on to an 
attack in the position chosen for 





* Being on the Main during these events, I was present at their arrival, and saw 
a notice posted to the effect that, the capture of Prince Charles and his staff being 
now aseertained to be correct, the civic authorities had decided on this step in order 


to spare the city! 
means strong.—C, ©, C. , 


Wurtzburg, it should be observed, though defensible, is by no 
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receiving it. On the 6th, Vogel 
broke up from his defensive line, 
and marched on Fulda, which he 
gained that day, and with it. the 
immediate advantage of interposing 
between the Princes; whilst the 
Federal army, far from seeking to 
prevent him, was already withdraw- 
ing from the neighbourhood and 
retiring on Frankfort! The news 
of the fatal defeat of Kiniggritz 
had reached Prince Alexandermpand 
without asking further instructions 
from his nominal commander, he 
judged himself freed from obeying 
ormer orders, and ‘decided on im- 
mediate retreat... 

His conduct here, which natu- 
rally has been bitterly complained 
of in Bavaria, must not be judged 
of in a purely military view. It 
should be remembered that the 
allegiance of the Baden division to 
the Federal side was doubtful from 
the first, and that Prince Charles 
had himself already abandoned the 
original project of the junction 
through Fulda. The first retro- 
grade steps followed the communi- 
cation of his design of meeting 
further southward; but these had 
hardly begun when intelligence 
reached headquarters that Prince 
William of Baden—whose division 
formed the left of Alexander’s 
army—was already on the way to 
Frankfort on his own account! 
Into the official justification offered 
of this conduct we are not concerned 
to enter, the true reason’ being, of 
course, the Prussian victory in 
Bohemia. Although this separate 
action of the Baden Prince was 
presently arrested by the disap- 
proval of his Government, it had 
already gone so far that it~ drew 
with it the retreat of the centre and 
right, which were concentrated on 
the 8th before Frankfort, within 
three miles of which city Prince 
Alexander now fixed his head- 
quarters, at the village of Born- 
heim. 

Is this commander to be acquitted 
of all blame because his lieutenants 
were untrustworthy? Assuredly 
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not, In a military sense,. the scat- 
tered way in which he had moved 
his four divisions (which, when the 
retreat began, occupied a semicircle 
seventy miles in extent) was a. 
grievous error: one which appears 
perfectly monstrous when it is ob- 
served that this separation of their 
semi-independent commanders from 
the eye of the chief paved the way 
for their desertion of duty on the 
first sound of misfortune. 

Whilst the Federals thus retired 
to the westward, their allies found 
it necessary to retire from_ their 
position near Dermbach. Prince 
Charles, having heard on the 7th 
of the resolution of Alexander, 
and of the Prussian movement on 
Fulda, had no longer an object in 
keeping his divisions in a moun- 
tainous district, where their sup- 
plies were failing, and where, from 
their advanced position, their line 
to the Main was dangerously ex- 
posed. Sending, therefore, an 
urgent entreaty, in the form of an 
order, for the suspension of the 
march on Frankfort, and a renewal 
of the attempt to unite by roads 
nearer the Main, he withdrew 
southward with his whole’ force, 
and took post about Kissingen, be- 
hind the Saale. This stream, the 
most important of those which 
drain the southern slopes of Thu- 
ringia, runs, sluggishly at first, in 
a steady south-westerly . direction, 
through open valleys laid out in 
meadows. In such a valley lies 
Kissingen ; not far below which the 
river enters 3 mass of steep hills, 
through which, to the Main at 
Gemunden, it forms a deep gorge, 
with fine abrupt features. Above 
the town, therefore, are many cross- 
ing places, with tolerable roads ap- 
proaching them from the mountains 
about Fulda; below, there is but 
one of importance, where the high-. 
road from that place to Wurtzburg 
passes the stream at Hammelburg, 
ten miles from Kissingen. At this 
village rested the left of the Bava- 
rians, a brigade of the third} divi- 
sion, with the cavalry; the other , 
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brigade under Zoller himself being 
laced at Kissingen. A detach- 
ment of this division guarded the 

sages above the town, The 
second was stationed behifd Zol- 
ler’s right at Minnerstadt, where 
the roads from these passages 
meet others held by the first 
much higher up the stream, near 
Neustadt. Thus placed, the Ba- 
yarians fronted the hills of Fulda, 
and had their backs on their proper 
base at Schweinfurt and Bamberg: 
the great read to the first of these 
towns being held by Hartmann’s 
(4th) division, which was stationed 
about three hours’ march from 
Kissingen and four from Hammel- 
burg, being designed to act as re- 
serve to the left (as the second was 
to the right) of this too extended 
position. Prince Charles would have 
prolonged it further by bringing 
one of the Federal brigades to Ge- 
munden, but sought even this help 
in vain from his ally. 

Vogel showed a brief hesitation 
at this portion of the campaign. 
Having gained Fulda on the 6th, 
he halted there nearly forty-eight 
hours, awaiting certain intelligence 
of the movements of the armies on 
either side. Doubtless, had he 
known of the distracted state of 
Alexander’s, and the disjointed 
manner of his retreat, he would 
have thrown himself on it so 
promptly as to separate its frac- 
tions and to enter Frankfort with 
them. Having ascertained, how- 
ever, with difficulty —for he was 
very short of cavalry—that it was 
concentrating on that city, he 
turned to the Bavarians, whose 
movement on Kissingen having 
been made on a line parallel to his 
own, left them still so close to him 
as not safely to be neglected. To 
shake them off his flank was his 
next resolve; and having on the 
9th collected his whole force on the 
east edge of the Fulda hills, about 
Briickenau, eighteen miles from 
their front, he threw it next day, in 
two columns— Beyer on Hammel- 

burg, the rest on Kissingen—down 
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sa slopes against the left of their 
ine, . 

Quitting the bivouac at day- 
break, Goeben, with the left col- 
umn, arrived before the position at 
about 10 a.m., and commenced the 
attempt to cross the river into the 
town, which lies on the eastern 
bank—an attempt which the Bava- 
rians met with the utmost gal- 
lantry. ,A two-hours’ cannonade * 
was followed by infantry attacks 
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‘on the stone bridge leading direct 


into the town, bravely met and re- 
pulsed by Zoller’s single brigade, 
supported’. by the 2d division as 
it came up. On the other gide, 
Manteuffel came up to the aid 
of Goeben; and his men having 
found their way- over the river ,by 
an unguarded mill-dam (in. peaceful 
days a favourite fishing-spot with 
the more adventurous cwre - guests) 
turned Zoller’s line of defence, and 
made their way up the promenade 
into the heart of the town. Not 
without a fierce effort did those 
rough and awkward, yet brave and 
sentimental, soldiers of Bavaria 
yield the favourite walk of their 
Monarch’s family to superior num- 
bers and the needle-gun. Hundreds 
of the poor fellows were soon 
stretched beneath the trees where 
kaisar, king, and .plebeian had 
been wont to meet withqut cere- 
mony, round the health - giving 
springs. At last the order was 
given to evacuate the town for a 
position on the slopes in rear. 
Zoller had been desperately wound- 
ed: Der Tann (who personally com- 
manded) found his right} forced 
back: above the town at another 
passage by part of Goeben’s men; 
and Hartmann’s division, misled by 
a clumsy error of Prince Charles’s 
staff, had not come up at all; whilst 
the 1st was still on its long march 
from Neustadt. 15,000 men had © 
thus been left to oppose 26,000; 
and Beyer, having found. but one 
brigade at Hammelburg, had easily 
effected his crossing, and drove 
this and the cavalry off by the 
direct road on Wurtzburg. This 
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event, when reported to Prince 
Charles, showed that the whole of 
the Prussians were upon him ; and 
with the rumours (spread by their 
organs) of a separate invasion of 
Bavaria by Saxony, and the cer- 
tainty of his being abandoned by 
Alexander, led to his ordering an 
immediate retreat behind the Main 
—a step very unwelcome to that 
portion of his staff who saw that 
~want of combination, rather than 
lack of valour, had caused their army 
the defeat of the day. By the 12th 
the march was effected, and on the 
13th Prince Charles sent to beg for 
a week’s truce for himself and the 
whole force under his orders —a 
truce which Vogel refused to give, if 
the Federals were included. 

The victor made no attempt to 
follow the retreating Boavarians. 
Satisfied to have pushed them 
aside, he turned to the. dearer ob- 
ject of possessing himself of Frank- 
fort, the seat of the now perishing 
Bund, and the ehief mark of Prus- 
sian vengeance for its long and 
loud hostility to the Bismarck pro- 
gramme. Breaking’once more into 
two columns, he moved westward. 
Beyer still kept the right, and was 
directed from Hammelburg straight 
over the hills, through the pass of 


Gelnhausen; Goeben, followed by. 


Manteuffel, followed the course of 
the Saale to Gemunden, and moved 
thence along the railroad to Aschaf- 
fenburg and Frankfort. 

Wild confusion, succeeded by 
terror, had reigned in that once 
pleasant city ‘of trade and gossip 
ever since the staff of Prince Alex- 
ander had been seen returning from 
the front, without attempting to 
meet the enemy.* That unhappy 
commander found himself now 
threatened with the loss of the Nas- 
_ Sau contingent, which the Grand- 
Duke wished to remove for the de- 
fence of his patrimony against the 
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Prussian garrison of Coblentz. The 
Baden troops he was afraid to trust 
again out of his sight; and when 
the engmy were announced to be 
coming™ down the Main from Ge- 
munden, he had but the Darmstadt- 
ers ready to throw in their way, 
whom Goeben, on the 18th July, 
found posted at Lausach, a few 
miles before Aschaffenburg. His 
advance - guard of four battalions, 
under Colonel Von Goltz, engaged 
these at once; and as they were 
commanded (by Prussian admis- 
sion) by an officer quite ignorant of 
the use of the troops he led, they 
were thrown back before dark on 
the town, and on the Austrian bri- 
gade just hurried by train to their 
support. 

Neipperg, the Austrian general, 
took command, and the next morning 
posted his 12,000 men for the de- 
fence of Aschaffenburg—a dangerous 
task, as the town was on the north 
side of the Main, by which the Prus- 
sians advanced, and the only retreat 


across the stream by a single bridge. © 


Goeben’s division did not outnum- 
ber the defenders, but was ‘incom- 
parably better handled; and the 
Prussian sharpshooters soon drove 


off Neipperg’s batteries, placed with- 


out support, and then pressed for- 
ward to the outskirts of the town. 
Here some of the Austrian and 
Darmstadt infantry ‘seemed at first 
inclined to make a desperate stand, 
Suddenly, however, two battalions 
of the Wernhard Regiment, Italian 
conscripts from Venetia, struck by 
a passionate impulse, which ran 
throughout ‘their 1500 men, with a 
ery of ‘‘ Hoviva la Prussia /” threw 
down. their arms, and yielded. A 
confused rush to the bridge, with 
the escape of such of the other 
Federal -troops as were not shot 
down, tells the rest of the tale of the 
fight of Aschaffenburg. 

Vogel did not pursue. He re- 
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* The first intelligence of the Prince’s retreat was the appearance, on the 8th, of 
some of his staff riding suddenly in to look for quarters. Being among the crowd 
that watched them, I could see the coming sufferings of the citizens foreshadowed 


in the darkening faces around me.—C. C. 
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called his cavalry from following 
the fugitives, and resuming, on the 
arrival of Manteuffel, his march on 


. Frankfort (now deserted by Bund, 


ambassadors, and army), entered the 
city unopposed at the head of a 
single brigade on the 16th. The 
particulars of his treatment of the 
inhabitants are too fresh in our 
readers’ memories to be repeated 
here. The cry of anguish from the 
once Imperial city sounded so loud 
throughout Europe as to raise the 
attention of King William: and, not 
so much for what he did, as for the 
manner of his doing it, the stern 
veteran was removed from his com- 
mand to be military governor of 
Bohemia. Yet he had performed 
even more than had been hoped from 
him. Prussia had now undisputed 
military possession of North Ger- 
many, and her disheartened enemies 
held but precarious possession of the 
country south of the Main. 
Manteuffel succeeded Vogel in 
the command, and prepared to carry 
the war into Bavaria so soon as 
Frankfort was secured, and the rail- 
road through Cassel reopened. This 
done,, and his army raised, by 
Prussian depots and drafts from 
Oldenburg and Bremen, to a strength 
of nearly 60,000 men, he moved, on 
the 21st, to the attack of the Allies. 
These had too late united their 
armies (Alexander: having marched 
eastward for? that purpose after 
abandoning Frankfort), and were 
posted to cover Wurtzburg, with 
their line facing to the west. The 
advanced posts of the Federal corps 
ran along the river Tauber, which 
flows northward into the Main, a 
day’s. march that side of the city; 
whilst the Bavarians guarded the ap- 
proaches on theirright. The Prus- 
sians moved boldly on to the passages 
of the stream in three columns: 
Flies (with the division formerly 
Manteuffel’s) forming the left, Goe- 
ben the right, and Beyer the centre. 
The former struck upon the enemy’s 
posts before the Tauber on the 23d, 
and his advance skirmished with 
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the Baden division for some hours 
with small result. Next day, how- 
ever, when the Prussians closed up, 
and the stream was really to be de- 
fended, this same division—after 
losing seven. men killed and a few 
wounded by the Prussian shells— 
abandoned the passage intrusted to 
it, and fell back towards Wurtz- 
burg, laying apen the centre of the 
Federal line. Arising probably 
from half-heartedness only, this con- 
duct of the Badeners was ascribed 
to. treachery ; and the suspicion 
was strengthened on their failure 
to obey an urgent request to sup- * 
port the left of the Bavarians, at- 
tacked on the 25th by Flies at 
Helmstadt. Once more, in short, 
Prince William’s defection was the 
cause of a hurried retreat of the 
whole of Alexander’s corps; which 
fell back finally on fhe 26th over 
the Main, without regard to the 
orders of Prince Charles, blockin 
up in its confusion lines of r 
by which the Bavarians might have 
retired on Wurtzburg. Left thus 
exposed to a superior force, with a 
great stream in rear, the latter were 
too happy to draw off by other pas- 
sages hastily bridged behind their 
right, their cavalry closing. the last 
of their skirmishes with a fine 
charge, in which they severely cut 
up the weaker horse of the Prus- 
sians. 

On the 27th the latter attempted 
a bombardment of the citadel of. 
Wurtzburg (which lies on the south- 
érn bank) with their field-guns, but 
found them too weak to meet the 
fire from the work. Manteuffel, 
however, having thrown the Bava- 
rians to the wrong side of the 
river, had laid the heart of their 
country open, whilst their retreat 
was threatened by Mecklenburg’s 
corps of Prussian reserves now ad- 
vancing from Saxony on their rear, 
At this desperate juncture Prince 
Charles received the news of the 
treaty of peace just concluded at 
Nicolsburg, and the campaign came 
to an end. 

F 
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“What gave, let us ask, in a 
military sense, their constant suc- 
cess to,the Prussians? Not their 
needle-gun, which was beaten at 
Langensalza. Not the youth of 
their generals; for Vogel was sev- 
enty years old, his lieutenants past 
middle age. Not the personal 


prowess of their soldiery ; for their 
own accounts admit that the Hano- 
verians and Bavarians fought no 
less bravely. Not even the unity of 
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command; for Vogel scarcely out- — 
numbered his opponents singly. Ra- 
ther was it that their army was g@ady 
prepared for the rough test ote L 
the Federal forces had each existed 
up to the time of actual hostilities 
as the mere appanage of a court, 
the ornament of peaceful parade, 
The moral of the lesson may per- 
haps not be amiss as a study for 
other lands .than those happy yet 
insecure prineedoms. 





WOMEN “AND CHILDREN IN AMERICA. 


Who shall limn for us the picture 
of a true good woman ?=the pride 
and the paragon of her own sex, and 
the admiration of the. other—of the 
woman young, beautiful, healthful 
—well-informed, but not pedantic; 
who ean talk well, listen well, sing 
well, play well, walk well, dance 
well, and dress well; who is neither 
flirt nor prude; who knows neither 
too much nor too little—whose lips 
are innocent of slang, and whose 
heart is pure from evil thought; 
who is polished in manners, and 
affectionate in disposition; beloved 
of the old—the darling of the young ; 
shy, modest, retiring; and com- 
manding all the world’s homage, 
. without demanding the homage of 
anybody? It-must not be consid- 
ered that the youthfulness of such 
a woman is absolutely necessary to 
her loveliness. Youth is a. great 
blessing, and a great charm; but 
age is also a blessing—(do we not 
all wish to grow old ?)—and a great 
adornment if it be combined with 
goodness. The beauty of-the mind 
grows with the revolying years, and 
makes a woman of seventy, with 
mind and,manners and innate gen- 
tleness, more beautiful than sweet 
seventeen can ‘be, if the rhind and 
the manners are wanting, and the 
tenderness that should be in every 
womanly heart is displaced by a 


masculine tone of thought, beha- 
viour, or conversation.. Though all 
women are not such as every man, 
at the poetical period of life, has 
pictured in his imagination, there 
are thousands in every country who 
resemble the ideal, if not in accom- 
plishments and education (for these 
are not within the reach of every 
one), but by outward grace of per- 
son, and inward purity of soul. All 
the flowers that bloom in the fair 
garden of humanity are not: of 
equal delicacy and brilliancy; for 
Nature, that has room for the mag- 
nolia, the camelia, the rose, and the 
lily, has room also for the violet, 
the blue bell, and the daisy, and 
loves her humblest children as well 
as her proudest. Nothing in the 
world—at least to the male eye— 
equals in pleasantness the face and 
form of ‘a bashful virtuous woman, 
looking up to a man for support 
and guidante, and giving him her 
true affection inreturn. Nothing, 
on the other, is more disagreeable 
than the bold virago, womanly in 
form, but not in spirit, who would 
storm the citadel of your politeness 
to extort your homage v7 et armis, 
and who, by every movement of her 
features and glance of her eyes, 
even if she do not utter a syllable, 
betrays that she is puffed up with 
conceit and selfishness, and is too 
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ignorant to distinguish between a 
churl and a gentleman, or to accept 
the place that properly belongs to 
her in the social system. 

In the following observations, let 


‘our readers understand, that how- 


ever severe or unpopular’ our opin- 
ions may seem to be with regard 
to the demeanour and social life of 
women in America, our remarks 


- only apply to the underbred women 


of the great cities—to women who 


_ affect to be ladies and gentlewomen, 


without ever having studied, known, 
or imagined the qualities of mind 
and manner that combine to form 
the beau idéal of the female charac- 
ter. There are in all countries of 
the world—the British Isles most 
certainly not excepted — vast num- 
bers of. women who are not ladies 
or gentlewomen. The peculiarity of 
America, where ladies and gentle- 
women are to be found charming as 
elsewhere, is that those who are not 
ladies or gentlewomen, but merely 
women, without proper social or in- 
tellectual education and training, as- 
sume a position as if they were, and 
exact from the opposite sex a defer- 


_ ence to which they are not entitled. 


No European who has travelled 
much or resided long in America 
ever fails to notice that shyness is 
not the special characteristic of the 
majority of the fair sex, especially 


‘ins the Northern and Western 


States. There are of course many 
lovely exceptions, but the majority 
of American women, young and old, 
consider themselves as well able to 
fight the great battle of life as the 
stronger sex. They are ‘doubtless 


good daughters, good wives, and 


good mothers; but there is a manli- 
ness about their demeanour, a self- 
confidence of action and behaviour, 
which are not pleasant to the eye 
of a stranger, accustomed to the 
softer specimens of female hu- 
manity in the Old World. A 
woman who shrinks from no man’s 
gaze —who can return stare for 
stare, word for word, or, ih case of 
urgency, the blow physical for the 


blow moral — who, if deceived in 
her affections, can administer the 
ersonal chastisement of the cow- 
ide on the back of her betrayer, or 
inflict summary vengeance with her 
revolver—is not exactly the kjnd 
of person, notwithstanding all the 
many good qualities which she may 
possess, that one would like to set 
up as the guide and model of her 
sex. Even the Americans are be- 
ginning to confess that these very 
strong-minded women are much too 
numerous among them, and that 
the sex has been tant soit peu 
spoiled by unreasonable deference 
and excessive adulation. In the 
Southern States the women are 
more European in their manners. 
The country has not been overrun 
by the refuse of the Old World, 
and the few white immigrants who 
have cast their lot in these regions 
have conformed to the social observ- 
ances of the dominant class, and re- 
jected all the pert “isms ” and crazy 
theories that find such favour among 
the yeasty masses of the North. 
The South is eminently conserva- 
tive; and even the institution of 
slavery, while it lasted, helped to 
maintain, not only the subordina- 
tion of the inferior to the superior 
race, but of the. weaker sex to the 
stronger. Imbued with the old 
European notions, on the relative 
positions of men and women, the 
Southern ladies give themselves no 
masculine airs, and, as in England, 
— take the second place in the 
household, which they convert into 
the first by their gentleness and 
affection. In the North, the women 
of the great cities who are met with 
at hotels and boarding-houses, in 
the railway carriages and steam- 
boats, at all places of public resort 
—the women who are well-to-do in 
the world, and can afford to amuse 
themselves and spend money—may 
excite the admiration of all be- 
holders’; but if they dg, it is for the 
characteristics of the duitower and 
the peony, rather than for those of 
the violet or the mimosa. The 
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woman of this type does not invite 
your deference by those mute ap- 
peals which are irresistible in other 
countries; she commands it as a 
sovereign does the loyalty of a sub- 
ject. She will not allow you to 
perform an act of courtesy by your 
own free will. She exacts it from 
you as her right, for which she owes 
— neither gratitude nor acknow- 
edgment. She does not need your 
help; she helps herself. If you 
can go out into the public thorough- 
fare alone and unattended, so can 
she. And not only the married but 
. the single ladies exercise the same 
liberty. The unmarried girl of 
nineteen or twenty, living with her 
father and mother, has as much 
freedom of locomotion, companion- 
ship, and amusement, as her brother 
of the same age. She accepts invi- 
tations and pays visits on her own 
account, and does not think it at 
all necessary to ask permission of 
her elders. Sometimes she has the 


privilege of the latch-key if she 
stays out late at the theatre. 


Still 
oftener she has the privilege, if she 
chooses to exercise it, of her own pri- 
vate box or pigeon-hole at the post- 
office of the town where she re- 

‘ sides, where she can have her letters 
addressed, and whither by a “ Ladies’ 
Entrance,” where no profane male 
can intrude, she can resort when 
she pleases and unlock her box 
from ,the outside, and take away 
her letters without observation. 
The merchants, bankers, and law- 
yers of the town, for a small annual 
payment, have ther private letter- 
boxes, and why should not she? 
To young women at the susceptible 
age, only half educated, and whose 
favourite reading is ‘the trashy 
novels that are reprinted from 

‘the English penny papers, or 
that appear for the first time 
in American periodicals of the 
same character—pnovels in which 
there cannot. be too much love, 
-or seduction# or bigamy, or mur- 
der, for the prevalent taste of a 
class—the post-office system offers 
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a facility for clandestine ‘corre. 
spondence which no . respectable 
father or mother on the Euro 
side of the Atlantic would think of 
without a shudder, if it were pro- 
posed to give our young women a 
similar privilege. The young un- 
married girls of Europe, living with 
their parents, can, if they earnestly 
set about it, carry on a secret cor: 
respondence with persons of the other 
sex, but they cannot do it easily, 
They must take the neighbouring 
pastrycook or stationer into their 
confidence ; but in America the con- 
fidence of no third party is necessary, 
If a boy can receive letters, why not 
agirl? The demos is of no sex ; and 
young and old, men and women, fa- 
thers, mothers, and children, are all 
mashed and brazed in one mortar of 
republican equality. 

M. de Tocqueyille, from whose 
keen vision nothing in the manners 
and institutions of the American was 
wholly hidden, observed like every 
other traveller the extreme self-as- 
sertion of the women,and endeavoured 
to account for it in a manner credita- 
ble to the democratic spirit :— 


“Amongst almost all Protestant 
nations,” he says, “ young women are 
far more the mistresses of their own 
actions than they are in Roman Catholic 
countries. This independence is still 
greater in Protestant countries like 
England, which have retained or ac- 
quired the right of self - government; 
freedom is there infused into the do- 
mestic circle by political habits and 
by religious opinions. In the United 
States the doctrines of Protestantism are 
combined with great political liberty and 
a most democratic state of society; and . 
nowhere are young women surrendered 
so early or so completely to their own 
guidance. Long before an American 
girl arrives at the marriageable age, her 
emancipation from maternal control 
begins ; she has scarcely ceased to be a 
child when she already thinks for her- 
self, speaks with freedom, and acts on 
her own impulse, The great scene of — 
the world is constantly open to her: 
view ; far from seeking to eonceal it 
from her, it is every day disclosed more 
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completely, and she is taught to survey 
it with a firm and calm gaze. Thus the 
vices and, dangers of society are early 
revealed to her; as she sees them 
clearly, she views thém without illusion, 
and braves them without fear; for she 
is full of reliance on her own strength, 
and her confidence seems to be shared 


by all around her. An American girl: 


scarcely ever displays that virginal soft- 
ness in the midst of young desires, or that in- 
nocent and ingenuous grace which usually 
attend the Huropean women in the tran- 
sition from girlhood to youth. It is rare 
that an American woman, at any age, 
displays childish timidity or ignorance. 
Like the young women of Europe, she 
seeks to please, but she knows precisely 
the cost of pleasing. If she does not 
abandon herself to evil, at. least she 
knows that it exists; and she is remark- 
able rather for purity of manners than 
for chastity of .mind. I have been 
frequently surprised, and almost fright- 
sened, at the singular address and happy 
boldness with which young women in 
America contrive to manage their 
thoughts and their language, amidst 
all the difficulties of free conversa- 
tion; a philosopher would have 
stumbled at every step along the 
narrow path which they trod with- 
out accident and without effort, It is 
easy, indeed, to perceive that, even 
amidst the independence of early youth, 
an American woman is always mistress 
of herself; she indulges in all permitted 
pleasures, without yielding herself up 
to any of them; and her reason never 
allows the reins of self-guidance to 
drop, though it often seems to hold 
them loosely.” 

M. de Tocqueville was always 
inclined to look favourably upon 
the Americans, and to palliate as 
much as possible whatever he could 
not heartily commend, either in 
their institutions or their manners. 
He does ‘not, however, in this pas- 
sage mention all the causes that, 
separately or conjointly, tended in 
his time, and are tending more 
* powerfully in the present day, to 
. harden and unfeminise the manners. 
and demeanour of all but those true 
and gentle ladies whose good sense 
is equal to their beauty. 

Among the most prominent of 
these causes are, first, the over- 


strained and ill-bred gallantry o 

the men; secondly, the ultra “og 
mocracy of political institutions, 
which, by allowing a vote to the 


lowest bully of the streets, has the 


effect of persuading women of a 
superior class that they to whom 
men pay so much social deference 
are unjustly treated in being de- 
nied political rights; and last, and 
perhaps the most potent of all, the 
public life of hotels and boarding- 
houses, where so many thousands 
of families are contented, from 
year’s end to year’s end, to pass a 
vapid existence, to avoid the care 
and trouble of domestic life and 
the management of servants. 

The “ gallantry,” so called, of the 
men is a consequence of the fashion 
rather than a prompting of the 
heart, and has so overshot its mark 
as to become more offensive than‘ 
agreeable to sensible women. a 
so universal, the great mass 
women have either come to think 
nothing of it, or to presume -upon 
it to an extent not exactly consis- 
tent with womanly decorum. If a 
man travels by street car or by rail- 
way, and has comfortably taken 
his seat, intending to retain it for 
the whole of the journey, he only 
occupies it upon the sufferance of 
the first woman who enters. There 
is no law against the overgrowding 
of public vehicles; and if there be 
such a law, it is never enforced. 
If any number of women—young 
or old, well-dressed or ill-dressed, 
ladies or scullions—enter after the 
seats are all filled, it is expected 
that men shall vacate their places 
to accommodate them, although the 
newcomers might just as well wait 
another chance in the next as ob- 
trude themselves into that particu- 
lar vehicle. If no one offers to 
rise, the “lady” goes boldly up to 
the unhappy wight in possession, 
and informs him without periphrase 
that she wants his seat. If he obe 
the command, she coolly takes his 
place, without, in nine cases out of 
ten, thinking it necessary even by 
a look to let him know that she is 
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grateful for the courtesy. If a tra- 
veller going, perhaps, from New 
York to Chicago, a distancé of 
twelve hundred miles, have occa- 
sion to leave the car to obtain re- 
freshment, and have deposited his 
coat, travelling rug, cap, book, or 
newspaper on the seat, to retain 
possession, it is possible that on his 
- return he will find all those articles 
scattered upon the floor amid the 
saliva of the tobacco-chewers, and 
a woman installed in the place. 
Redress is impossible; remon- 
strance is useless. Public opinion, 
and what is called “gallantry,” side 
with the aggressor, and he of the 
weaker sex has nothing for it but 
to pick up his “duds,” in dudgeon 
or not, as the state of his temper 
may decide, and look out for other 
accommodation. A newly -arrived 
German or Irish girl, who, in her 
own country, would have been 
glad to clean a gentleman’s boots 
for sixpence, speedily apes the 
manners that prevail in the land 
of her adoption, and will insist 


upon as much deference as if she 


were a duchess, She will go up 
to a gentleman old enough to be 
her grandfather, and perhaps rich 
enough to employ a score of such 
as she in the work of his household, 
and order him to vacate a seat for 
her accgmmodation. It is not to be 
imagined, however, that the men of 
America do not sometimes chafe 
under this oppression, or openly re- 
sist it when the opportunity is 
favourable. Once on the line be- 
tween Cincinnati and St. Louis—a 
long distance—on which a traveller 
going the whole way would natu- 
rally desire to. make himself as com- 
fortable as possible, a venerable 
gentleman with long white hair, 
who it appeared was an eminent 
judge, and had served with dis- 
, tinction in the Senate of the 

United States, was seated quictl 
in a corner of the car in whic 
every place was occupied, engaged 
in reading a newspaper. When 
the train stopped at one of the 
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intermediate stations, a crowd of 
persons, male and female, poured 
in at both ends—glad of. standing. 
roonr if they could procure nothing 
better. After the usual amount of 
bustling and jostling the majority 
passed on fo the next car; but one 
woman, hot and blowsy, with a car- 
pet-bag in her hand, remained be- 
hind. The venerable judge, if he 
had not the best place, had the 
place which took this person's 
fancy, and thinking, apparently, 
that he would be gallant enough to 
oblige her, she walked boldly up to 
him, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and said, “I want a seat.” The 
old gentleman looked up and quiet- 
ly replied, with a very judicial tone 
and manner, “Madam, I advise 
you to try if you cannot find ac- 
commodation in the next car. This 
is full. If any gentleman chooses, 
to give up his seat to you he can 
do so—I shall not. I am an old 
man—I am on a long journey. I 
came to the depét (the station) ear- 
lier than ‘others in order that I 
might secure a place. I have se- 
cured it, and I shall keep it. In 
conclusion, let me inform you, that 
in my opinion, your chance of 
obtaining a seat would be much 
greater if you would stand patient- 
ly until some one saw your distress 
and volunteered to relieve it.” 
There was a buzz of applause from 
everybody within hearing, in which « 
the women who had gained their 

own seats by right of first posses- 

sion took audible part. The ag- 

gressor, who was by no means 

handsome, had sense enough to see 

that in that vehicle public opiniom 

was against her, and retired with 

all convenient celerity into an- 

other. 

The ultra-democracy of political 
life in the republic has more effect 
upon the manners of what should ° 
be the softer sex than might be. 
suspected. M. de Tocqueville ad-* 
mitted the fact; -but he so quali- 
fied it and refined it away by ex- 
ceptions to flatter the Americans, 
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as to render his description of the 
social status of women not quite 
. consistent with truth. “In no 
country,” he says, “‘has such con- 
stant care been taken to trace 
two clearly distinct linés of action 
for the two sexes, and to make 
them keep pace one with the other, 
but in two pathways which are al- 
ways different. American women 
never manage the outward concerns 
of the family, or conduct a busi- 
ness, or take part in political life.” 
This picture may have been true 
in the rural districts in the re- 
mote period when M. de Tocque- 
. ville wrote, but'is by no means true 
at the present day. Women do 
manage the outward concerns of 
the family, they do conduct busi- 
nesses, and they do take prominent 
part in political life. Nothing is 
more common, for instance, than 
for women to gain their livelihood 
aby canvassing for books and news- 
‘ papepers going from office to office, 
e om store to store, and from house 
to house soliciting orders—perhaps 
for Mr. Greeley’s ‘History of the 
War,’ or a map of the United States, 
a life of the favourite, candidate for 
the Presidency, or for advertise- 
ments to be inserted in the ‘ Ex- 
terminator’ or the ‘War Chris- 
tian ;’ or, it may be, for subscrip- 
tions to volumes of their own 
poems. They ply their trade with 
an audacity and pertinacity which, 
if they were men, would, in many 
instances, lead to their forcible ex- 
pulsion, and with a degree of suc- 
cess which no man, however insinu- 
ating, could ‘hope to equal. This 
is but one of the many avocations 
of women. A much more common 
pursuit is that of boarding-house 
keeping, in which great numbers 
in every town and city of the Union 
are engaged—a business which they 
generally manage extremely well, 
while their husbands, if they have 
any, are engaged in some other de- 
partment of mercantile or profes- 
sional life. As for the assertion of 
M. de Tocqueville, that American 
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women never mix in political strife, 
it were greatly to be desired that it 
were true.’ During the Civil War 
the women of New. York congre- 
gated in thousands at the Academy 
of Music to welcome the notorious 
General B. F. Butler (the Beast 
Butler of the South), not because 
he had gained battles, but because 
he had administered the civil gov- 
ernment of Louisiana, and the un- 
fortunate city of New Orleans, with 
ferocious rigour, and because, above 
all, he had insulted in the grossest 
and most unmanly manner every 
Southern woman who expressed her 
sympathy with the cause for which 
their husbands, fathers, brothers, 
or gons were pouring out their 
hearts’ blood as if it were water. 
During the very heat of the strug- 
gle, when Mr. Lincoln scarcely dared 
to. hope for success; when Mr. Se- 
ward kept constantly renewing his 
little bill of victory at ninety days’ 
sight; when Generals M‘Clellan, 
Pope, Hooker, Burnside, and others, 


only met the Southern hosts to be. 


foiled and repulsed,—it was a wo- 
man, pert, insolent, ignorant, volu- 
ble, and shameless, who “ stumped” | 
the North from town to town, and 


city to city, delivering inflammatory | 


lectures, in which she criticised the 
plans, the strategy, and the per- 
sonal characters of the Generals, 
denounced their supposed incom- 
petence or their treachery, held up 
Mr. Lincoln to public odium as a 
buffoon and an imbecile, and his 
whole Administration as a rut’ of 
incapables. In all her harangues 
she had no word of praise except 
for General Butler, who had done 
nothing but evil, or for the negro 
race, whic was the pretext, though 
not the cause, of the bloodshed. 
The bloodshed she never once seem- 
ed to deplore, but hounded her 
countrymen to new slaughter with 
as much gusto as if she delight- 
ed in blood and misery. And 
it was not the men of America, 
but the women, who crowded 
to her lectures, applauding them 


} 
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to the echo, till this pestilent 
virago, with a strong nasal drawl, 
became the fashion, and managed 
to earn as much as a hundred 
pounds per night by her vilification 
of the most eminent ‘and patriotic 
of her countrymen. In England, 
when women appear as _ lecturers, 
it is mostly on those graceful sub- 
jects of music, romance, poetry, or 
the drama, in the discussion of 
which the taste may be cultivated 
and the judgment satisfied, but on 
. which the fierce vindictive passions 
of an auditory are not likely to be 
excited. It is not so in America; 
it never was so during the civil war. 
The female lecturer. always claims 
the right to lecture on religion 
and on politics, on war and on 
peace, and is not generally thought 
to unsex her mind in the process. 
In social. politics the women of 
the North are equally independent 
in thought and action. The strong- 
minded among them take an ob- 
jection, as they may well do, to 
the absurd style of modern female 
dress, as well as to its serious 
expense; but instead of a gradual 
-reform, such as might enlist the 
sympathies of those who are not 
quite so strong-minded, they rush 
to the extreme,:and adopt a hybrid 
male costume, which they call the 
“Bloomer,” from its inventress, 
and strut about the streets, where 
they are sometimes mobbed, 
though, as a general rule, they ex- 
cite only the rude observation and 
laughter of the by-passers, Even 
in far more important matters than 
dress, the women imperfectly edu- 
cated, of that class of fools, male 
and female, who ‘‘rush in where 
‘angels fear to tread,” assume to 
themselves a Jiberty the exercise of 
which in any other country in the 
world would infallibly brand them 
with the stigma which General But- 
ler in vain sought to affix upon the 
rebellious women of the South. 
Having come to the conclusion, 
that the submission of the wife to 
the husband in marriage is incon- 
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sistent with the’ perfect equality of 
the sexes, and that marriage, in 
fact, is but another form of slavery, 
in which the weaker is held in 
bondage by the stronger, not on. 
account of colour and race, but on 
account of what they—rather than 
use the word sex—call* “ gender,” 
they join the society of ‘ Free 
Love,” holding that Free Love. ig 
as good as Free Trade, or a Free 
Press, or any other form of liberty, 
They inveigh against marriage as 
the worst of the many evils that 
afflict society. These’ Frée Lovers 
hold their annual congress in New 
York, Boston, or othér northern city; 
and women, without shame, inveigh 
on strictly philosophical principles 
against marriage, and protest that 
they never will submit to thie 
bondage. They assert the right of 
the wife to put away her husband, ~ 
or vice versa, not. merely for faults,» 
of conduct or incompatibility 

temper, but. for mere caprice, 

tiety, or change of mind. One 

these women, having a husband 
who had the misfortune to lose his 
leg by an accident, which led to 
its amputation, publicly declaimed . 
against the aw which would not 
grant her a divorce from a person 
who had become physically imper- 
fect, and whose presence was con- 
sequently disagreeable to her. Her 
remarks were received with vehe- 
ment applause by. her auditory. 
Then there is the ‘* Woman’s Rights 
Society,” to the doctrines of which 
it may be supposed that the philo- 
sophical member for Westminster 
is a convert, inasmuch as he advo- 
cates one of their principal’ tenets, 
that a woman has as much natural 
right to a vote for members of the 
legislature, and for the government 
of the body politic, as a man. 

sensible, amiable, witty, and ac- 
complished lady of New York was 
asked to become a member of this 
society, but politely declined. “TI 
know,” she said, ‘“ but of one great 
right that a woman has—the right 
to possess a good husband: that 
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right is mine, and I look no fur- 
ther.” A few weeks ago a Mrs. 
Cody Stanton was a candidate for 
the representation of one of the 
districts of the city of New York 
in the next Congress, and received 
four votes out of a constituency of 
twenty-seven thousand, It is not 
likely, however, her example will be 
contagious, though, if women are to 
have the political privilege of vot- 
ing, as the ‘“ Woman’s Rights So- 
ciety” ard Mr. Mill’ declare they 
ought to have, it is not easy to see 
on what principle they are to be 
denied the higher privilege of being 
voted for. 

We now come to the last, though 
not perhaps to the greatest, of the 
causes that produce the forward- 
ness of women, so much more con- 
spicuous in America than elsewhere. 
It is loudly proclaimed in the States 
that all labour is honourable. Such 


_is the theory, to which, however, 


neither men nor women conform 
in practice. It is honourable in a 
man to dig in a garden, to plough 
a field, to fell timber, or to split 
rails, to pack pork, to be a tailor, a 
shoemaker, a mechanic, or handi- 
craftsman of any kind; but it is 
not thought honourable or consis- 


tent with the dignity due to a man 


who has a vote to be a domestic 
servant. The women, in the same 
way, will consent to be factory 
girls, railway clerks, sempstresses, 
dressmakers, or drapers’ and milli- 
ners’ assistants; but they will not 
condescend to become cooks, house- 
maids, or chambermaids. The very 
word “servant” is objected to as 
synonymous with slave, and service 
becomes “help’’ in the language‘of 
these proud Republicans. The 
word “master” suffers the same 
exclusion from the vocabulary, for 
the same reason; for master sa- 
vours of slavery. The master of a 
household in the Northern States 
is the “boss,” by which name the 
servants or “‘helps” always speak 
of him; and the mistress is invari- 
ably addressed by her name, and 
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neyer as “ mistress,’’ “‘ missus,” or 
“madam.” One servant or “help” 
never asks another if ‘ missus” 
rang the bell, but if Mrs. Jones or 
Mrs. Smith, as the case may be, 
rang it. When spoken to by the 
mistress, they do not reply “ Yes, 
ma’am,” or “No, ma’am;” but 
“Yes, Mrs. Jones,” or “ Yes; Mrs- 
Smith.” Even an employer of 
other than domestic labour is not 
recognised as a master. There are 
boss-barbers, boss-builders, boss- 
carpenters, boss-tailors; but no 
masters of these or any other crafts. 
The consequence of this inveterate 
dislike to domestic service, and to 
the social inferiority implied in it, 
is that none but the newly-arrived 
Irish and the negroes will consent 
to do the work of the . house, the 
kitchen, or the stable. The ne- 
groes do not exist in the North 
in sufficient numbers to supply the 
want of “ help,” and the Irish are so 
ignorant, so insolent, and so extra- 
vagant, as to be the plague of every 
household which they enter. They 
take situations as professed cooks, 
without being able to boil an egg 
or a potato. They waste thrice as 
much food as they consume, and 
their dirtiness and want of order 
and system natural fo them in 
their original -hovels of Connemara 
or other piggeries in which the 

may have been born and Nee 
become most provoking and un- 
natural in their new sphere of life. 
In consequence of this sore afflic- 
tion, housekeeping in the great 
cities, such as New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, and others, is so disagree- 
able to the man whg likes a dinner 
well cooked, even if it should be 
plain, and so offensive to the woman 
who desires to have some little en- 
joymtnt of her life, that in sheer 
desperation husbands and wives 
who ought to be able to keep up an 
establishment of their own, betake 
themselves to hotels and boarding- 
houses, where unhappily they incur 
worse dangers and suffer greater 
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evils than those from which they 
have. attempted to escape. No 
man is idle in the United States. 
Every one has his work to do, and 
his fortune to push, so that the mar- 
ried woman, living in the hotel or 
boarding-house, is ‘left to herself at 
e~ early hour in the morning, and 
sees nothing of her husband till he 
comes home to dinner. This of 
course happens in England as well 
as in America to the great majority 
of people. But in England the 
married woman can always occupy 
her time in the management of her 
household and her children, and can 
only contrive to find leisure for 
reading, music, and other amuse- 
ments, when her domestic duties 
have been discharged. Not so the 
Amefican woman living in the 
hotel or boarding-house. She has 
no marketing to do, no household 
expenses to economise, no servants 
to govern—nothing to occupy her 
“attention but the care of her own 
person. She dresses several times 
a-day in a néw costume for every 
meal; for as she has to be seen and 
criticised by her own 6ex, as well as 
by the men in whose presence she 
breakfasts or dines, she has to make 
as fashionable and gay an appear- 
ance over her earliest as over her 
’ Jatest repast. If the weather be very 
fine she promenades in the fashion- 
able streets, and goes shopping to 
the great “dry-goods store” or the 
jeweller’s; or if this be over for the 
day, or the weather not to her 
mind, she resorts to the public room 
called the parlour, sits in a rock- 
ing-chair, one of the greatest social 
curses of the country, and chats 
with some other listless idler of 
her own sex, or, still rocking her- 
self, reads the last new novel. The 
_ only privacy that a life of this kind 
allows to the married couple is 
that of the sleeping chambér. And 
' that women living such a life, al- 
ways in the glare of publicity, and 
with nothing to occupy their minds 
or their time, should remain as 
timid or modest in their man- 
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ners as people who live at home, 
and employ their minds in whole- 
some pursuits, is scarcely to be ex- 
pected. The young children who 
are forced, to lead this kind of life 
are to be as greatly pitied as their 
mothers. Their only playgrounds 
are the long corridors or staircases 
of the hotel, unless the mother 
take them to the public square 
or park for an occasional holiday 
in fine weather. | By constant 
association with their elders they 
become prematurely knowing, and 
little ladies of nine or ten give 
themselves the airs and indulge jn 
the coquetries that at eighteen or 
twenty might be pleasant enough, 
but which in such children. are 
painful to witness. The girls are 
indulged with jéwellery whén yet 
infants, and little creatures unable 
to walk have rings on their fingers 
and bracelets on their arms. A 
boy or girl of nine or ten years of 
age, living with its parents at a 
hotel, thinks nothing of coming 
down to the public breakfast-table 
by itself. It is amusing, though 
to a certain extent unpleasant, to 
notice with what delight these 
small creatures give their orders 
to the waiters, and -what copious 
breakfasts are spread before them. 
Chop, steak, fish, potatoes, scram- 
bled eggs, ham; sausage, - oysters, 
corn-cake, buckwheat-cake, toast, 
and rolls,—all these enter into the 
catalogue of their wants, the corn : 
and buckwheat-cake being usually 
rendered more agreeable to the 
youthful palate by large quantities 
of syrup. ,To see them eat is, as 
the Americans say, “a caution.” 
The American women live too 
much in-doors, and take too little 
exercise. The summers are too 
hot to admit of much pedestrian- 
ism, and it is only in winter, when 
the ponds ‘and rivers are frozen 
over, that the ladies can indulge in 
the one out-of-door “amusement of 
which ‘they are passionately fond— 
that of skating. Heat, however, is 
the greatest enemy of their health 
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and beauty. In summer it pours 
down upon them from the skies— 
in winter it is generated for them 
within doors by furnaces burning 
a dry anthracite coal that parches 
out all the moisture from the air 
they breathe, and dries them up to 
such a degree as to give them the 
outward appearance of old age be- 
fore they are much past the prime 
of life. They begin at a very early 
age to indulge themselves in sweet- 
meats — “candies,” as they are 
called—and continue the injurious 
practice to their maturity and old 
age, to: the detriment not only of 
their teeth and beauty, but of their 
health. That something is radi- 
cally wrong, either in the ‘climate, 
the mode of life, or the social pe- 
culiarities of the women of -Ameri- 
ca, -has long been suspected and 
asserted by philosophers and phy- 
sicians. ‘‘The remark,” says Dr. 
Harvey Lindsey, an American phy- 
sician practising at Washington, 
“has often been made by Euro- 
peans who have visited this coun- 
try, and the melancholy truth has 
_ been confirmed by Americans who 
have travelled in Europe, that 
American women suffer more from 
ill-health than the women of other 
countries. My attention has been 
for some time past particularly di- 
rected to the subject, and I am con- 
vinced that the remark is undoubt- 
edly true to an alarming extent. 
Not only is the average health of 
our countrywomen much less robust 
than that enjoyed by corresponding 
classes in Europe, and particularly 
in Great Britain, but it is much 
more infirm than than of the other 
sex in our country. ... With re- 
spect -to their inferiority in point 
of vigour, strength, and robustness 
to the womeh of England, I believe 
there is not one dissenting voice 
among those who have enjoyed 
the most ample opportunities for 
comparison and whose attention 
has ‘been directed to the subject. 
The Englishwoman has a much 
more florid and healthful complex- 
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ion, a much more vigorous person, 
and is capable of enduring much 
more fatigue and exposure. The 
slender, delicate, and fragile form, 
the pale, sallow, and waxen com- 
plexion, which are so common 
among us, are much seldomer seen 
in Europe.” The late Mr. George 
Combe, who quoted this passage 
in his ‘Notes on the United 
States,’ says that the American 
ladies ascribe their maladies to the 
variable nature of the climate; but 
declares his opinion to be; that 
their own habits of life contribute 
much more than the climate to 
their sufferings; that they do not 
as a rule walk abroad for the sake 
either, of air or exercise; that they 
pass their time both by day and 
night in overheated and unwhole- 
some apartments; and that they 
eat too much pastry,’sweets, and 
animal food. If American physi- 
cians did not proclaim the same 
facts it would be considered unjust, 
or at least ungallant, for any English 
traveller even to allude to a subject 
so delicate. One great result of 
this chronic ill-health is that as a 
rule American mothers do not have 
large families, and are not nearly 
so prolific as their European sisters. 
The registrar of the city of Boston, 
Massachusetts, in his report for the 
present year, states “that while ‘the’ 
population of Boston has been uni- 
formly ‘increasing for many years, 
the birth-rate has with equal uni- 
formity been declining, and has fal- 
len from 1 in 26 in 1850 to 1 in 86 
in 1865. The birth-rate,” he says, 
“has been declining throughout the 
United States for the last 70 years. 
It appears that only one in four of 
the children born in Boston in 1865 _ 
was the offspring of parents ‘both 

of whom were natives of the United 
States. The majority of the chil- 
dren born in Boston in.the year 
were the offspring of parents both 
foreign-born.” A New York paper, 
in commenting upon these remark- 
able and, to Americans, alarming 
facts, represents that the unwilling- 
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ness of American women to be the 
mothers of large families is to be 
partly attributed fo the unruliness 
of American children. But as there 
are wheels within wheels, and causes 
within causes, this very unruliness 
may be a result of the mother’s 
weakness of body, which leads her 
to let her children have their own 
way out of her sight, and may pro- 
ceed also from the system of hotel 
and boarding-house life already al- 
luded to. That American women 
are as naturally fond of children as 
other people—that their families 
are not so great as the families 
of the people in the British Isles 
—and that barren marriages are 
but too common,—may be seen 
at a glance by any one who ‘will 
take ‘up an American daily news- 
paper of any city in the Union, 
and: look over the advertising col- 
umns, The number of American 
ladies who wish to adopt children, 


‘and make known their wants in 
this way, is very large; and the 
number of poor Irish and Germans, 
who are in the position of the old 
woman of the nursery tale who 
lived in the shoe, who are willi 

to supply the demand for a consid- 
eration, is a striking peculiarity of 
American domestic life. There ig 
one other peculiarity, with which we 
shall conclude our observations on 
this subject. The Agnerican news- 
papers. announce. marriages and 
deaths, but they never,’ or very 
rarely, announce births. If the 


English materfamilias should ask 


why? the only reply to be- given 
is, that for some reason or other 
it is thought: indelicate to pro- 
claim to the world that you have 
had an addition to your family, 
But why it should be more inde. 
cent to be born than to be married 
or to die, not even an American 
can tell. 
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CHAPTER I.—MR. BROWNLOW’S MONEY. 


“ Everyrsopy in the neighbour- 
hood was perfectly aware what was 
the origin of John Brownlow’s for- 
tune. There was no possibility of 
any mistake about it. When peo- 
ple are very well known and re- 
spectable, and inspire their neigh- 
bours with a hearty interest, some 
little penalty must be paid for that 
pleasant state of affairs. - It is only 
when nobody cares for you, when 
you are of no importance to the 
world in general, that you can 
shroud your concerns in mystery ; 
but the Brownlows were very well 
known, much respected, and quite 
unable to hide themselves in a cor- 
ner. In all Dartfordshire there 


was no family better known; not. 


that they were county people, or 
had any pretensions to high connec- 
tion, but then there was not one 
family in the county of whom John 
Brownlow did not know more than 
they: knew themselves, and in his 
hands, and in the hands of his 
fathers before him, had reposed the 
papers and affairs of all the squires 
about, titled or otherwise, for niore 
years than could be counted. It 
was clever of the Brownlows to have 


‘ had so much business in their hands 


and yet not to be rich; but yirtue, 
when it is exceptional, is perhaps 
always a little extreme, and so it is 
probable that an honest lawyer is 
honester than most honest men 
who havé no particular temptation. 
They were not rich, and yet, of 
course, they were far from being 
poor. They had the kind of sub- 
stantial eld brick house, standing 
close _up to the pavement in the 
best @id of the High Street of Mas- 
terton, which would be described 
as a mansion in an auctioneer’s ad- 
vertisement. It was very red. and 
infinitely clean, and had a multi- 


tude of windows all blinking in 
the sun, and lighting up into im- 
promptu illuminations every winter 
afternoon, when that blazing red 
luminary went down, not over the 
river and the open country, as he 
ought to have done, but into the 
Rectory garden, which happened 
to lie in his way as he halted along 
towards the west. The Brownlows 
for generations back had lived ve 
comfortably in this red house. Tt 
had a gfeat, rich, luxuriant, warm 
garden behind, with all sorts of 
comforts attached to it, and the 
rooms were handsome and old- 
fashioned, as became a house that 
had served generations; and once 
upon a time many good dinners, 
and much good wine, and the most 
beautiful stores of fine linen, and 
crystal, and silver were in the house, 
for comfort, and not for show. All 
this was very well, and John Brown- 
low was born to thé possession of it ; 
but there can be no doubt that the 
house in the High Street was very 
different from the house he now in- 
habited and the establishment he > 
kept up in the country. Even the 
house in the High Street had been 
more burdened than was usual 
in the family when it came to his 
turn to. be its master. Arthur, 
the younger brother, who was ne- 
ver good for much, had just had 
his debts paid for the second time 
before his father died. It was not 
considered by many people as quite 
fair to John, though some did say 
that it was he above all who urged 
the step upon old Mr. Brownlow. 
Persons who professed to know, 
even asserted that the elder son, in 
his generosity, had quite a struggle 
with his father, and that his argu- 
ment was always “for my’ mother’s 
sake.” If this was true, it was all 
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the more generous of him, because 
his mother was well known to have 
thought néthing of John in com- 
parison with the handsome Arthur, 
whom she spoiled as long as she 
lived. Anyhow, the result. was that 
John inherited the house and the 
business, the furniture. and old crys- 
tal and silver, and a very comfortable 
income, but nothing that could be 
called a fortune, or that would in 
any way have justified him in 
launching out into a more expen- 
sive description of life. 

At this time he was thirty at 
least, and not of a speculative turn 
of mind; and when old Mrs. Thom- 
son’s will—a will not even drawn 
up in his office, which would have 
been a kind of preparation—was 

‘read to him, it is said that he lost 
his temper on the occasion, and used 
very unbecoming language to the 

oor woman in her coffin. What had 

e to do with the old hag? ‘“ What 
did she mean by bothering him 
with her filthy money?” he said, 
and did not show. at all the frame 
of mind that might have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances. 
Mrs. Thomson was an old woman, 
who had lived in a very miserly 
sort of way, with an old servant, in 
a little house in -the outskirts of 
the town. Nobody could ever tgll 
what attracted her towards John 
Brownlow, who never, as he himself 
said, had anything to do with her; 
and she had. relations of her own 
in Masterton, the Fennells, who 
always knew she had money, and 
‘counted upon being her heirs. But 
they were distant relations, and per- 
haps they did not know all her 
story. What petrified the town, 
however, was, when it was found 
out, that old Mrs. Thomson had left 
a fortune, not of a few hundreds, 
as people supposed, but of more 
than fifty thousand pounds, behind 
her, and that it was all left in a 
way to John Brownlow. It was 
left to him in trust for Mrs. Thom- 
son’s daughter Phcebe, a person 
whose existence no one in Master- 
ton had ever dreamt of, but who, 
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it appeared, had married a com- 
mon soldier, and gone off with him 
ages before, and had been cursed 
and cast off by her hard-hearted 
mother. That was long, long ago, 
and perhaps the solitary old crea- 
ture’s heart, if-she had a heart, had 
relented to her only child; per-- 
haps, as John Brownlow thought, it 
was a mere suggestion of Satan to 
trouble and annoy him, a man who ~ 
had nothing to do with Phebe 
Thomson. Anyhow, this was the 
substance of the will. The money 
was all left to John Brownlow in 
trust for this woman, who had gone 
nobody knew where, and whose very 
namie by marriage her mother did 
not state, and nobody could tell, 
If Phoebe Thomson did not make 
her appearance within the next 
twenty-five years, then the money 
was to pass to John Brownlow and 
his heirs m perpetuity beyond all 
power of reclamation. This was 
the strange event which fell like a 
shell into the young lawyer’s quiet 
life, and brought revolution and 
change to everything around. 

He was very much annoyed and 
put out about it at first; and the 
Fennells, who had expected to be 
Mrs. Thomson’s heirs, were furious, 
and not disinclined to turn upon 
him, blameless as he was. To tell 
the truth, theirs was a very hard 
case. They were very poor. Good- 
for-nothing sons are not exclusively 
reserved for the well-to-do portion 
of the community; and poor Mrs. - 
Fennell, as well as the Brownlow 
family, had a good-for-nothing son, 
upon whom she had spent all her 
living. He had disappeared at 
this time into the darkness, as such 
people do by times, but of course 
it was always on the cards that he 
might come back and be a burdep 
upon his people again. And the 
father was paralytic and helpless, 
not only incapable of doing any- 
thing, but requiring to have €very- 
thing done for him, that last ag- : 
gravation of poverty. Mrs. Fennell 
herself was not a prepossessing wo- 
man, She hada high temper and 
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an eloquent tongue, and her disap- 
ointment was tragic and desperate. 
oor soul! it was not much to be 
wondered at—she was so poor and 
so helpless and burdened; and this 
money would have made them all 
so comfortable. It was not that 
she thought of herself, the poor 
wotman said, but there was Fen- 
nell, who was cousin to the Thom- 
sons, and there was Tom out in 
the world toiling for his bread, 
and killing himself with work. 
And then there was Bessie and her 
prospects. When she had talked it 
all over at the highest pitch of her 
*-yoice, and stormed at everybody, 
and made poor Fennell shake worse 
than ever in his paralytic chair, 
and overwhelmed Bessie with con- 
fusion and misery, the poor wo- 
man would sit down and cry. Only 
one thousand pounds of it would 
have done them such a great deal 
of good; and there was fifty thou- 
sand, and it was all going to be tied 
up and given to John Brownlow. 
It was hard upon a woman with a 
hot head and a warm heart, and no 
temper or sense to speak of; and to 
storm at it was the only thing she 
took any comfort from, or that did 
her any good. 

This money which Mrs, Fennell 
regretted so bitterly for a long 
time was nothing but a nuisance 
to. John Brownlow. He advertised 
and employed detectives, and did 
everything a man could do to find 
Phoebe Thomson and relieve him- 
self of the burden. But Phoebe 
Thomson was not to be found. He 
sought her far and near, but no 
such person was to be heard of— 
for, to be sure, a poor soldier’s 
wife was not very likely to be in 
the way of seeing the second column 
of the ‘Times ;” and if she should 
happen to be Mrs. Smith or Mrs. 
Doherty by marriage, nobody but 
herself and her husband might be 
aware that she had ever been 
Phoebe Thomson. Anyhow, all the 
advertisements and all the detec- 
tives failed; and after working very 
hard at it for a year ‘or. more, 
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John Brownlow very quietly, and to 
his own @nsciousness glone, d—d 
Pheebe. Thomson, and gave up the - 
useless investigation. 

But he was a man who had eyes, 
and a strong seuse of justice. When 
he thought of the poor Fennells, 
his anger rose against the wretched 
old woman, who had laid on him 
the burdén of her money. Poor 
Mrs. Fennell’s son was for 
nothing,: but she had a daughter 
who was-good for much; and Bessie 
had a lover who would gladly 
have married her, had that wicked 
old miser, as John Brownlow in. 
his indignation said, left only a 
thousand pounds out of her fifty 
to help the paralytic father and 
passionate mother. Bessie’s lover 
was not mercenary—he was not 
covetous of a fortune with his wife;_ 
but he could not marry all the 
family, or work for the old people, 
as their daughter had to do. This 
was what Mrs. Fennell meant when 
she raved of poor Bessie and her 
prospects. But Bessie herself said 
nothing. The lover went very 
sorrowfully away, and Bessie was . 
silent and went on with -her work, 
and made no show of her trouble. 
John Brownlow, without knowing it, 
got to watch her. He was not aware 
for a long time why it was that, 
though he always had so much to do, 
he never missed seeing Bessie when 
by chance she passed his windows. 
As luck would have it, it was always 
at that moment he raised his eyes; 
and he did his best to get pupils 
for her, “taking an interest” in 


_her which was quite unusual in so 


quiet a man. But it was not prob- 
able that Bessie could have had 
much of an education herself, much 
less was qualified to give it to others. 
And whether it was her want of 
skill, or the poverty of her sur- 
roundings, her poor dress, or her 
mother’s aspect and temper, it is 
certain that diligent and patient 
and “nice” as she was, pupils 
failed her. She did not get on; 
yet she kept struggling on, and 
toiling, keeping’a smile in her eyes 
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for everybody that looked friend- 
ly on her, whatever sirking’ there 
might be in her heart. And she 
was a slight fragile little creature 
to bear all that weight, on her 
shoulders. John Brownlow, with- 
out knowing it, watched her 
little figure about the streets, all 
the year through, . marvelling 
at that “soft invincibility,” that 
steady standing up against defeat 
and every kind of ill which the 
gentle soul was capable of. And 
as he watched her he had many 
thoughts in his mind. He was 
not rich, .as we have said; on 
the contrary, it would have been 
his bounden duty, had he done his 
duty,’ to have married somebody 
with a modest little fortune, who 
would have helped him to keep 
.up the house in the High Street, 
aud give the traditionary dinners; 
and to maintain his wife’s family, 
if ‘he were to marry, was something 
out of the question. But then 
that fifty thousand pounds — this 
money which did not belong to 
him, but to Phoebe Thomson, who- 
soever she was, and wheresoever 
she might be. All this produced a 
confusion of thought which was 
of very strange occurrence in Mr. 
Brownlow’s office, where his ances- 
tors for generations had pondered 
over other people’s difficulties— 
a ‘more pleasing operation than 
attending to one’s own. Gradually, 
as time wore on; Phoebe Thomson 
grew into a more and more mythi- 
cal figure to Mr. Brownlow’s mind, 
and Bessie Fennell became more 
snd more real. When he looked 
up one winter’s afternoon and saw 
her passing the office window in 
the glow of the frosty sunset, 
which pointed at her in its clear- 
sighted way, and made thrice visible 
the thinness of her cheek and the 
shabbiness of her dress, Mr. Brown- 
low’s pen fell from his fingers in 
amaze and self-reproach. She was 
wearing herself out, and he had 
permitted her to do so, and had 


* gat at his window thinking about 


it for two whole years. Two years 


had passed since Mrs. Thomson’s 
death. All the investigations in the 
world had not been able to find 
Pheebe; and John Brownlow wag 
master of the old woman’s tifty 
thousand pounds; and the Fennell 
might be starving for anything he 
could tell. The result was, that he 
proposed to Bessie, to the unbound- 
ed amazement, not onfy of the town 
of Masterton,‘ but even of the county 
people, who all knew Mr. Brownlow, 
Probably Bessie was as much sur- 
prised as anybody; but she married 
him after a while, and made him a 
very good wife. And he pensioned 
her father and mother in the most 
liberal way, and .saw as little of 
them as possible. And for a few 
years, though they did not give 
many. dinners, everything went on 
very well in the big brick house, 

I tell the story thus briefly, in- 
stead of introducing these people 
to show their existence for them- 
selves, because all this is much 
prior to the real date of this his- 
tory. Mrs. Brownlow made a very 
good and sweet wife; and my own 
opinion is that she was fond of her 
husband in a quiet way. But, of 
course, people said she had married 
him for his money, and Bessie 
was one of those veiled souls who 
go through the world without much 
faculty of revealing themselves 
even to their nearest and dearest. 
When she did, nobody could make 
quite sure whether she had enjoyed 
her life or merely supported it. 
She had fulfilled all her duties, 
been very kind to everybody, ver 
faithful and tender to her re 
very devoted to her family; but 
she died, and carried away a heart 
within her of which no man seemed 
ever to have found the key. - Sara 
and John were very little at the 
time of her* death—so little, that 
they. scarcely remembered _ their 
mother. And they were not like 
her. Little John, for his part, was 
like big John, as he had a right to 
be; and Sara was like nobody else 
that ever had been seen ‘in Master- 


ton. But that is a subject which . 
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demands fuller exposition’ Mr. 
Brownlow lived very quietly for 
some years after he lost his wife; 
but then, as was natural, the ordi- 
nary course of affairs was resumed. 
And then it was that the change in 
his fortunes became fully evident. 
His little daughter was delicate, 
and*he got a carriage for her. He 
got ponies. for her, and costly gov- 
ernesses, and masters down from 
town at the wildest expense,; and 
then he bought that place in the 
country which had once been Some- 
thing Hall or Manor, but which 
Dartfordshire, in its consternation, 
henceforward called Brownlow’s. 
Brownlow’s it was, without a doubt; 
and Brownlows it became—without 
the apostrophe—in the most natu- 
ral way, when things settled down. 
It was, as old Lady Hetherton 
said, “ quite a place, my dear; not 
one of your little bits of villas, you 
know.” And though it was so near 


Masterton that Mr. Brownlow drove 
or rode in every day to his office, 
its grounds and gardens and park 


were equal to those of any noble- 
man in the county. Old Mrs. 
Thomson’s fifty thousand pounds 


CHAPTER 


Mr. Brownlow had one son and 
one daughter—the boy, a very good- 
natured, easy-minded, honest sort of 
young fellow, approaching twenty- 
one, and not made much account 
of either at home or abroad. The 
daughter was Sara. For people who 
know her, or indeed who are at all 
acquainted with society in Dartford- 
shire, it is unnecessary to say more; 
but perhaps the general public may 
prefer a clearer description. She 
was the queen of John Brownlow’s 
house, and the apple of his eye. 
At the period of which we speak 
she was between nineteen and 
twenty, just emerging from what 
had always ‘been considered a deli- 
cate girlhood, into the full early 
bloom of woman. She had too much 
character, too much nonsense, too 
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had doubled themselves, as money 
skilfully managed has a way of 
doing. It had got for her execu- 
tor everything a man could desire. 
First, the wife of his choice—though 
that gift had been taken from him— 
and every other worldly good which 
the man wished or could wish for. 
He was able to surround the 
daughter, who was: everything to 
him—who was more to him, per- 
haps, than even his wife had. ever 
been—with every kind of delight- 
some thing; and to provide for his 
son, and establish him in the world 
according to his inclinations; and 
to assume, without departing from 
his own place, such a position as 
no former Brownlow had ever occu- 
pied in the county. All this came 
to John Brownlow through old Mrs. 
Thomson; and Phoebe Thomson, 
to whom the money in reality 
belonged, had never turned up 
to claim it; and now there was 
but one year to run of the five- 
and-twenty which limited his re- 
sponsibilities. All this being 
made apparent, it is the history 
of this one year that I have now 
to tell. 


Il.—SARA. 


many wiles, and too much simpli-- 
city in her, to be, strictly speaking, 


‘beautiful ; and she was not good 


enough or gentle enough to be 
lovely. And neither was she be- 
loved by all, as a heroine ought to 
be. There were some people who 
did not like her, as well as some 
who did, and there were a great 
many who fluctuated between love 
and dislike, and were sometimes 
fond of her, and sometimes affront- 
ed with her; which, indeed, was a 
very common state of mind with 
herself. Sara was so much a girl 
of her age that she had even the 
hair of the period, as the spring- 
flowers have the colours of spring. 
It was light-brown, with a golden 
tint, and abundant as locks of that 
colour generally are; but it cannot 
‘ G 
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“be denied that it was darker than 
the fashionable shade, and _ that 
Sara was not above being annoyed 
by this fact, nor even above a vague 
and shadowy idea of doing some- 
thing te it to bring it to the cor- 
rect tint; which may rank as one 
of the constantly recurring proofs 
that young women are in fact the 
least vain portion of the creation, 
and have less faith in the efficacy 
of their natural charms than any 
other section of the race. She had 
a little rosebud mouth, dewy and 
pearly, and full eyes, which were 
blue, or grey, or hazel, according as 
you looked at them, and according 
to the sentiment which they might 
happen to express. She was very 
tall, very slight and flexible, and 
wavy like a tall lily, with the slight- 
est variable stoop in her pretty shoul- 
ders, for which her life had been 
rendered miserable by many well- 
meaning persons, but which, in 
reality, was one of her charms. To 
say that she stooped, is an ugly 
expression, and there was nothing 
ugly about Sara. Jt was rather 
that by times her head drooped a 
little, like the aforesaid lily swayed 
by the softest of visionary breezes. 
This, however, was the only thing 
lily-like or angelic about her. She 
was not a model of anything, nor 
noted for any special virtues. She 
was Sara. That was about all that 


could be said for her; and it is to’ 


be hoped that she may be able to 
evidence what little bits of good 
there were in her during the course 
of this history, for herself. 

“Papa,” she said, as they sat 
together at the breakfast-table, “I 
will call for you this afternoon, and 
bring you home. I have something 
to do in Masterton.” 

“Something to do in Masterton ?” 
said Mr. Brownlow ; “I thought you 
had got everything you could pos- 
sibly want for three months at least 
when you were in town.” 

“Yes,” said Sara, “ everything 
one wants for one’s bodily necessities 
—pins and needles and music, and 
all that sort of thing—but one has a 


heart, though you might not think 
it, papa; and I have an idea that 
one has a soul.” 

“Do you think so?” said her fa. 
ther, with a smile; “but I can’t 
imagine what your soul can have to 
do in Masterton. We don’t culti- 
vate such superfluities there.” 

“T am going to see grandnfam- 
ma,” said Sara. ‘TI think it is my 
duty. I am not fond of her, and I 
ought. to be. I think if I went to 
see her oftener perhaps it might do 
me good,” 

“Oh! if it’s only for grandmam-. 
ma,” said young John, ‘‘I goto see 
her often enough. I don’t think 
you need take any particular trouble 
to do her good.”’ 

Upon which Sara sighed, and 
drooped a little upon its long stem 
her lily head. “I hope I am not 
so stupid and conceited as to think 
I can do anybody good,” she said. 
“T may be silly enough, but I am 
not like that; but I am going to see 
grandmamma. It is my duty to be 
fond of her, and see after her; and 
I know I never go except when I 
can’t help it. I am going to turn 
over a new leaf,” 

Mr. Brownlow’s face had been 
overshadowed at the first mention 
of the grandmother, as by a faint 
mist of annoyance. It did not go 
so far as to be a cloud. It was 
not positive displeasure or dislike, 
but only a shade of dissatisfaction, 
which he expressed by his silence. 
Sara’s resolutions to-turn over 4 
new leaf were not rare, and her 
father was generally much amused 
and interested by her good inten- 
tions; but at present he only went 
on with his breakfast and said no- 
thing. Like his daughter, he was 
not fond of the grandmamma, and 
perhaps her sympathy with his own 
sentiments in this respect was sa- 
tisfactory to him at the bottom of 
his heart ; but it was not a thing he 
could talk about. 

“ There is a great deal in habit,” 
said Sara, in that experienced way 
which belongs to the speculatist of 
nineteen. “I believe you can train 
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yourself to anything, even to love 
people whom you don’t love by na- 
ture. I think one could get to do 
that if one was to try.” 

‘‘T should not care much for, your 
love if that was how it came,” said 
young John. 

“That would only show you did 
not’ understand,” said Sara, mildly. 
“To like people for a good reason, 
is not that better than liking them 
merely because you can’t help it? 
If there was anybody that it suited 
papa, for instance, to make me mar- 
ry, don’t you think I would be very 
foolish if I could not make myself 
fond of him ?—and ungrateful too.” 

“Would you really do as much 
for me, my darling?” said Mr. 
Brownlow, looking up at her with 
a glimmer of weakness in his eyes; 
“but I hope I shall never require to 
put you to the test.” 

“Why not, papa?” said Sara, 
cheerfully. “I am sure it would be 
a much more sensible reason for 
being fond of anybody that you 
wished it, than just my own fancy. 
I should do it, and I would never 
hesitate about it,” said the confi- 
dent young woman; and the father, 
though he was a man of some ex- 
perience, felt his heart melt and 
glow over this rash statement with* 
a fond gratification, and really be- 
lieved it, foolish as it was. 

“And I shall drive down,” said 
Sara, ‘‘and look as fine as possible ; 
though, of course, I would far rather 
have Meg out, and ride home with 
you in the afternoon. And it would 
do Meg a world of good,” she added, 
pathetically. ‘‘But you know if 
one goes in for pleasing one’s 
grandmamma, one ought to be 
content to please her in her own 
way. She likes to see the carriage 
and the greys, and a great noise and 
fuss. If it is worth taking the 
trouble for at all, it is worth doing it 
in her own way.” 

“* ] walk, and she is always very 
glad to see me,” said John, in what 
must be allowed was an unpleasant 
manner. 

“Ah! you are different,” said 
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Sara, with a momentary bend of fier 
Gites 


graceful head. And, of course,» 

was very different. He was a meré 
man or boy—whichever you prefer 
—not in the least ornamental, nor 
of very much use to anybody— 
whereas Sara!——_ But it is not a 
difference that could be described 
or argued about; it was a thing 
which could be perceived with half 
an eye. When breakfast was over, 
the two gentlemen went off to 
Masterton to their business; for 
young John had gone into his 
father’s office, and was preparing to 
take up in his turn the hereditary 
profession. Indeed, it is not clear 
that Mr. Brownlow - ever intended 
poor Jack to profit at all by his 
wealth, or the additional state and 
grandeur the family had taken upon 
itself. To his eyes, so far as it ap- 
peared, Sara alone was the cenfre 
of all this magnificence; whereas 
Jack was simply the heir and suc- 
cessor of the Brownlows, who had 
been time out of mind the solicitors 
of Masterton. For Jack, the brick 
house in the High Street waited 
with all its old stores; and the fairy 
accessories of their present existence, 
all the luxury and grace and beauty 
—the greys—the conservatories— 
the park—the place in the country 
—seemed a kind of natural appan- 
age to the fair creature in whom 
the race of Brownlow had come to 
flower, the father could not tell 
how; for it seemed strange to think 
that he himself, who was but a 
homely individual, should have 
been the means of bringing any- 
thing so fair and fine into the world. 
Probably Mr. Brownlow, when it 
came to making his will, would be 
strictly just to his two children; 
but in the mean time, in his 
thoughts, that was, no doubt, how 
things stood; and Jack accordingly 
was brought up as he himself had 
been, rather as the heir of the 
Brownlows’ business, their excellent 
connection and long - established 
practice, than as the heir of Brown- 
lows—two very different things, as 
will be perceived. J 
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When they went away Sara be- 
took herself to her own business. 
She saw the cook in the most cor- 
rect and exemplary way. Fortun- 
ately the cook was also the house- 
keeper, and a very good-tempered 
woman, who received all her young 
mistress’s suggestions with amia- 
bility, and only complained some- 
times that Miss Brownlow would 
order everything that was out of 
season. ‘Not for the sake of extra- 
vagance,” Mrs. Stock said, in an- 
swer to Sara’s maid, who had made 
that infpertinent suggestion; ‘oh, 
no, nothin’ of the sort-—only out of 
always forgettin’, poor dear, and 
always wantin’ me to believe as she 
knows.” But as Sara fortunately 
paid but little attention to the din- 
ner when produced, making no par- 
ticular criticism—not for want of 
will, but for want of knowledge— 
her interview with the cook at least 
did no harm. And then she went 
into many small matters which 
she thought were of importance. 
She had an hour’s talk, for instance, 
with the gardener, who was, like 
most gardeners, a little pigheaded, 
and fond of having his own way; 
and Sara was rather of opinion that 
some of her hints had done him 
good; and she made him, very un- 
willingly, cut some flowers for her 
to take to her grandmother. Mrs. 
Fennell was not a woman to care 
for flowers if she could have got 
them for the plucking; but expen- 
sive hothouse flowers in the depth 
of winter were a different matter. 
Thus Sara reasoned as she carried 
them in her basket, with a ground- 
work of moss beneath to keep them 
fresh, and left them in the hall till 
the carriage should come round. 
And she went to the stables, and 
looked at everything in,a dainty 
way—not like your true enthusiast 
in such matters, but with a certain 
gentle grandeur, as of a .creature 
to whom satin-skinned cattle and 
busy grooms were vulgar essentials 
of life, equally necessary, but equally 
far off from her supreme altitude. 
She cared no more for the greys in 


themselves than she did for Dick 
and Tom, which will be sufficient 
to prove to anybody learned in such 
matters how imperfect her devel- 
opment was in this respect. All 
these little occupations were very 
different from the occupations of 
her father and brother, who were 
both of them in the office all day 
busy with other {people’s wills and 
marriage - settlements and convey- 
ances. Thus it would have been 
as evident to any impartial looker- 
on as it was to Mr. Brownlow, that 
the fortune which had so much 
changed his position in the coun- 
ty, and given him such very dif- 
ferent surroundings, all centred 
in, and was appropriated to, his 
daughter, while his old life, his 
hereditary business, the prese and 
plain part of his existence, was to be 
carried out in his son. 

When all the varieties of occupa- 
tion in this useful day were about 
exhausted, Sara prepared for her 
drive. She wrapped herself up in 
fur and velvet, and everything that 
was warmest and softest and most 
luxurious; and with her basket of 
flowers and another little basket of 
game, which she did not take any 
personal charge of, rolled away out 
of the park-gates to Masterton. 
Brownlows had belonged to a very 
unsuccessful race before it came 
to be Brownlow’s. It had been in 
the hands of poor, failing, incom- 
petent people, which was, perhaps, 
the reason why its original name 
had dropped so completely out of 
recollection. Now, for the first 
time in its existence, it looked 
really like “ta gentleman’s place.” 
But yet there were eyesores about. 
One of these was a block of red 
brick, which stood exactly opposite 
the park-gates, opposite the lodge 
which Mr. Brownlow had made so 
pretty. There were only two cot- 
tages in the block, and they were 
very unpretending and very clean, 
and made the life of the woman in 
the lodge twice as lightsome and 
agreeable; but to Sara’s eyes at 
least, Swayne’s Cottages, as they 
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were called, were very objectiona- 
ble. They were two-storeyed hous- 
es, with windows and. doors very 
flush with the walls; as if, which 
indeed was the case, the walls 
themselves were of the slightest 
construction possible; and Swayne 
himself, or rather Mrs. Swayne, who 
was the true head of the house, let 


a parlour and bedroom to lodgers- 


who wanted country air and quiet 
at a cheap rate. ‘ Anybody might 
come,” Sara was in the habit of 
saying: “‘your worst enemy might 
come and sit down there at your 
very door, and spy upon everything 
you were doing. It makes me 
shudder when I think of it.” Thus 
she had spoken ever since her fa- 
ther’s entrance upon the glories of 
his “‘place,” egging him up with 
all her might to attack this little 
Naboth’s vineyard. But there never 
was a Naboth more obstinate in 
his rights than Mr. Swayne, who 
was a carpenter and builder, and 
had put the two houses together 
himself, and was proud of them; 
and Sara was then too young and 
too much under the sway of her 
feelings to take upon her in cold 
blood Jezebel’s decisive part. 

She could not help looking at 
them to-day as she swept out, with 
the two greys spurning the gravel 
under foot, and the lodge-woman at 
the gate looking up with awe 
while she made her curtsy as if to 
the Queen. Mrs. Swayne, too, was 
standing at her door, but she did 
not curtsy to Sara. She stood and 
looked as if she did not care—the 
splendour and the luxury «= were 
nothing to her. She looked out 
in a calm sort of indifferent way, 
which was to Sara what, to con- 
tinue a scriptural symbolism, Mor- 
decai was to another less fortunate 
personage. And Mrs. Swayne had 
aticket of ‘‘ Lodgings” in her win- 
dow. It could do her no good, 
for nobody ever passed along that 
road who could be desirous of 
country lodgings at a cheap rate, 
and this advertisement looked to 
Sara like an intentional ‘insult. 
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The wretched woman might get 
about eight shillings a week for her 
lodgings, and for that paltry sum 
she could allow herself to post up 
bills opposite the yery gate of 
Brownlows; but then some people 
have so little feeling. This trifling 
incident occupied Sara’s mind dur- 
ing at least half her drive. The 
last lodger had been a consumptive 
patient, whose pale looks had filled 
her with compassionate impulses, 
against which her dislike of Mrs. 
Swayne contended vainly. Who 
would it be next? Some other in- 
valid most likely, as pale and as 
poor, to make one discontented 
with the world and ashamed of one’s 
self the moment one issued forth 
from the park-gates, and all because 
of the determination of the Swaynes 
to annoy their wealthy neighbours. 
The thought made Sara angry as 
she drove along; but it was a brisk 
winter afternoon, with frost in the 
air, and the hoofs of the greys rang 
on the road, and even the country 
waggons seemed to move along at an 
exhilarated pace. So Sara thought, 
who was young, and whose blood 
ran quickly in her veins, and who 
was wrapped up to the throat in 
velvet and fur. Now and then 
another carriage would roll past, 
when there were people who nod- 
ded or kissed their hands to Sara 
as they passed, with all that clang 
of hoofs and sweep of motion, mer- 
rily on over the hard road beneath 
the naked trees. And the people 
who were walking walked briskly, 
as if the blood was racing in their 
veins too, and. rushing warm and 
vigorous to healthy cheeks. If any 
cheeks were blue rather than red, 
if any hearts were sick with the 
cold and the weary way, if any- 
body she met chanced to be going 
heavily home to a hearth where 
there was no fire, or a house from 
which love and light had gone, 
Sara, glowing to the wind, knew 
nothing of that; and that the 
thought never entered her mind 
was no fault of hers. 

The winter sky was beginning to 
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dress itself in all the glories of sun- 
set when she got to Masterton. It 
had come to be the time of the 
year when the sun set in the Rec- 
tory garden, and John Brownlow’s 
windows in the High Street got all 
aglow. Perhaps it brought associ- 
ations to his mind as the dazzling 
red radiance flashed in at the office 
window, and he laid down his pen. 
But the fact was that this pause 
was caused by a sound of wheels 
echoing along the market-place, 
which was close by. That must be 
Sara. Such was the thought that 
passed through Mr. Brownlow’s 
mind. He did not think, as the 
last gleam came over him, how he 
used to look up and see Bessie pass- 
ing—that Bessie who had come to 
be his wife—nor of any other moy- 
ing event that had happened to 
him when the sun was coming in 
at his windows aslant in that 
undeniable way. No; all that he 
thought was, There goes Sara, and 
his face softened, and he began to 
put his papers together. The child 
in her living importance, little lady 
and sovereign of all that surround- 
ed her, triumphed thus even over 
the past and the dead. 

Mrs. Fennell had lodgings in a 
street which was very genteel, and 
opened off the market-place. The 
houses were not very large, but 
they had pillars to the doors and 
balconies to all the first-floor win- 
dows; and some very nice people 
lived there. Mrs. Fennell was very 
old, and not able to manage a house 
for herself, so she had apartments, 
she and her maid—one of the first 
floors with the balconies—a very 
comfortable little drawing-room, 
which the care of her friends had 
filled with every description of com- 
fortable articles. Her paralytic hus- 
band was dead ages ago, and her 
daughter Bessie was dead, and her 
beloved but good-for-nothing son— 
and yet the old woman had lived 
on. Sometimes, when anything 
touched her heart, she would 
mourn over this, and ask why she 
had been left when everything was 


gone that made life sweet to her; 
but still she lived on; and at other 
times it must be confessed that 
she was not an amiable old woman. 
It is astonishing how often it hap- 
pens that the sweet domestic qua- 
lities.do not descend from mother 
to daughter, but leap a genera- 
tion, as it were, interjecting a pas- 


-sionate, peevish mother to bring 


out in full relief the devotion of 
her child—or a selfish exacting 
child to show the mother’s magna- 
nimity. Such contrasts are very 
usual among women—I don’t know 
if they are visible to the same ex- 
tent as between father and son. 
Mrs. Fennell was not amiable. She 
was proud and quarrelsome and 
bitter—exacting of every profit and 
every honour, and never contented. 
She was proud to think of her son- 
in-law’s fine house and her grand- 
daughter’s girlish splendour; and 
yet it was the temptation of her life 
to rail at them, to tell how little he 
had done for her, and to reckon 
up all he ought to have done, and 
to declare if it had not been for the 
Fennelis and their friends, it was 
little anybody would ever have 
heard of John Brownlow. ll this 
gave her a certain pleasure; and at 
the same time Sara’s visit with the 
greys, and the state equipage and 
the tall footman, and her entrance 
in her rich, dress with her sables, 
which had cost nobody could tell 
how much, and her basket of 
flowers which could not have been 
bought in Dartfordshire for their 
weight in gold, was the triumph of 
her life. As soon as she heard the 
sound of the wheels in the street— 
which was not visited by many. car- 
riages—she would steal out into her 
bedroom and change her cap with 
her trembling hands. She never 
changed her cap for Jack, who came 
on foot, and brought every kind of 
homely present to please her and 
make her comfortable. But Sara 
was different—and Sara’s presents 
added not to her comfort, but to 
her glory, which was quite another 
affair. 
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“ Well, my dear,” she said with 
a mixture of peevishness and plea- 
gure, as the girl came in, “so this 
is you. I thought you were never 
coming to see me any more.” 

“T beg your pardon, grandmam- 
ma,” said Sara. “I know I have 
been neglecting my duty, but I 
mean to turn over a new leaf. There 
are some birds down below that I 
thought you would like, and I have 
brought you some flowers. I will 
put them in your little vases if I 
may ring for Nancy to bring some 
water. I made Pitt cut me this 
daphne, though I think he would 
rather have cut off my head. It 
will perfume the whole room.” 

““My dear, you know I don’t like 
strong smells,” said Mrs. Fennell. 
“T never could bear scents—a little 
whiff of musk, and that was all I 
ever cared for—though your poor 
mamma was such a one for violets 
and trash. And I haven’t got ser- 
vants to be running up and down 
stairs as you have at your fine place. 
One maid for everything is consi- 
dered quite enough for me.” 

“Well, grandmamma,” said Sara, 
“you have not very much to do, you 
know. If I were you, I would have 
a nice young maid that would look 
pleasant and cheerful instead of that 
cross old Nancy, who never looks 
pleased at anything.” 

“What good do you think f 
could have of a young maid?” said 
Mrs. Fennell — “nasty gossiping 
tittering things, that are twenty 
times more bother than they’re 
worth, I have Nancy because she 
suits me, and because she was poor 
old Mrs. Thomson’s maid, as every 
body has forgotten but her and me. 
The dead are soon out of mind, 
especially when they’ve got a claim 
on living folks’ gratitude. If it 
wasn’t for poor Mrs. Thomson where 
would your grand carriage have 
been, and your daphnes, and your 
tall footmen, and all your papa’s 
grandeur? But there’s nobody that 
thinks on her but me.” 

“T am sure J have not forgotten 
her,” said Sara. “I wish I could. 
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She must have been a horrible old 
wretch, and I wish she had left 
papa alone. I'd rather not have 
Brownlows if I am always to hear 
of that wretched -old woman. I 
suppose Nancy is her ghost and 
haunts you. I hate to hear her 
horrid old name,”’ " 

“You are just like all the rest,” 
said the grandmother —‘ ashamed 
of your relations because you are so 
fine ; and if it had not been for your 
relations — she was your poor 
mamma’s cousin, Miss Sairah —if 
it was only that, and out of respect 
to me——” 

“Don’t call me Sairah, please,” 
said the indignant little visitor. “TI 
do hate it so; and I have not done 
anything that I know of to be call- 
ed Miss for. What is the use of 
quarrelling, grandmamma? Do let 
us be comfortable a little. You 
can’t think how cold it is out of 
doors. Don’t you think it is rather 
nice to be an old lady and sit by 
the fire and have everybody come 
to see you, and no need to take 
any trouble with making calls or 
anything? I think it must be 
one of the nicest things in the 
world.” 

“Do you think yow would like 
it?” the old woman said grimly 
from the’other side of the fire. | 

“Tt is different, you know,” said 
Sara, drooping her pretty head as 
she sat before the fire with the red 
light gleaming in her hair. ‘You 
were once as young as me, and you 
can go back to that in your mind; 
and then mamma was once as young 
as me, and you can go back to that. 
I should think it must feel like 
walking out in a garden all your 
own, that nobody else has any 
right to; while the rest of us, you 
know——” 

“Ah!” said the old woman with’ 
a cry; “but a garden that you 
once tripped about, and once saw 
your children tripping about, and 
now you have to hobble through 
it all alone. Oh child, child! and 
never a sound in it, but all the 
voices gone and all the steps 
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that you would give the world to 
hear.”’ 

Sara roused herself up out of 
her meditation, and gave a star- 
tled astonished-look into the cor- 
ner where the cross old grand- 
mother was sobbing in the dark- 
ness. The child stumbled to her 
feet, startled and frightened and 
ashamed of what she had done, 
, and went and threw herself up- 
on the old woman’s neck. And 
poor old Mrs. Fennell sobbed and 
pushed her granddaughter away, 
and then hugged and kissed her, 
and stroked her pretty hair and 
the feather in her hat and her soft 
velvet and fur. The thoughtless 
girl had given her a stab, and yet 
it was such a stab as opens while 
it wounds. She sobbed, but a 
touch of sweetness came along 
with the pain, and for the moment 
she loved again, and grew human 
and motherlike, warming out of 
the chills of her hard old age. 

“ You need not talk of cold, at 
least,” she said when the little 


accés was over, and when Sara, hay- 
ing bestowed upon’ her the first 
real affectionate kiss she had given 
her since she came to woman’s 
estate, had dropped again into the 
low chair before the fire, feeling 


a little astonished, yet’ rather 
pleased with herself for- having 
proved equal to the occasion— 
‘You need not talk of cold with 
all that beautiful fur. It must 
have cost a fortune. Mrs. Lyon 
next door will come to see me to- 
morrow, and she will take you all 
to pieces, and say it isn’t real. 
And such a pretty feather! I like 
you in that kind of hat—it is very 
becoming; and you look like a little 
princess just now as you sit before 
the fire.”’ 

“Do 1?” said Sara. “I am 
very glad you are pleased, grand- 
mamma. I put on my very best 
to please you. Do you remember 
the little cape you made for me, 
when I was a tiny baby, out of your 
great old muff? I have got it still. 
But oh listen to that daphne how it 
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tells it is here! It is all through 
the room, as I said it would be, [| 
must ring for some water, and 
your people, when they come to 
call, will never say the daphne is 
not real. It will contradict them 
to their face. Please, Nancy, some 
water for the flowers.” 

“Thomas says it’s time for you 
to be agoing, Miss,” said Nancy, 

imly. ; ‘ 

“*Oh, Thomas can say what he 
pleases; papa will wait for me,” 
cried Sara; “and grandmamma 
and I are such friends this time, 
There is some cream in the basket, 
Nancy, for tea; for you know our 
country cream is the best; and 
some of the grapes of my pet 
vine; don’t look sulky, there’s an 
old dear. Iam coming every week. 
And grandmamma and I are such 
friends “ 

** Anyhow, she’s my poor Bessie’s 
own child,” said Mrs. Fennell, with 
a little deprecation; for Nancy, 
who had been old Mrs. Thomson’s 
servant, was stronger even than 
herself upon the presumption of 
Brownlows, and how, but for them 
as was dead and gone and forgot- 
ten, such splendour could never 
have been. 

“Sure enough,” said Nancy, 
‘“‘and more people’s child as well,” 
which was, the sole but pregnant: 
comment she permitted herself to 
make. Sara, however, got her will, 
as she usually did. She took off 
her warm cloak, which the two 
old women examined curiously, and 
scorned Thomas’s recommenda- 
tions, and made and shared her 
grandmother’s tea, while the greys 
drove up and down. the narrow 
street, dazzling the entire neigh- 
bourhood, and driving the coach- 
man desperate. Mr. Brownlow, 
too, sat waiting and wondering in 
his office, thinking weakly that 
every cab that passed must be 
Sara’s carriage. The young lady 
did not hurry herself. ‘It was to 
please grandmamma,” as she said ; 
certainly it was not to please her- 
self, for there could not be much 
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pleasure for Sara in the society of 
those two old women, who were not 
sweet- tempered, and who were 
quite as like, according to the mood 
they might happen to be in, to 
take the presents for insults as for 


‘tokens of love. But, then, there 


was always a pleasure in having 
her own way, and one of which 
Sara was keenly susceptible. When 
she called for her father eventually, 
she complained to him that her 
head ached a little, and that she 
felt very tired. ‘‘The daphne got 
to be a little overpowering in 
grandmamma’s small room,” she 
said; ‘I daresay they would put it 
out of window as soon as 1 was 
gone; and, besides, it is a little tir- 
ing, to tell the truth. But grand- 
mamma was quite pleased,” said 


CHAPTER Ill.——A 


The unpleasant suggestion which 
had been brought before Mr. Brown- 
low’s mind that day, while Sara 
accomplished her visit to her grand- 
mother, came after this wise :— 

His mind had been going leisure- 
ly over his affairs in general, as he 
went down to his office; for natu- 
rally, now that he was so rich, he 
had many affairs of his own beside 
that placid attention to other peo- 
ple’s affairs. which was his actual 
trade; and it had occurred to him 
that at one point there was a weak- 
ness in his armour. One of his in- 
vestments had not been so skilful 
or so prudent as the rest, and it 
looked as if it might call for fur- 
ther and further outlay before it 
could be made profitable, if indeed 
it were ever made profitable. When 
he got to the office, Mr. Brownlow, 
like a prudent man, looked into 
the. papers connected with this 
affair, and took pains to under- 
stand exactly how he stood, and 
what further claims might be made 
upon him. And while he was do- 
ing this, certain questions of date 
arose which set clearly before him, 
what he had for the moment for- 


a 

the disinterested girl. And John 
Brownlow took great care of his 
Sara as they drove out together, 
and felt his heart grow lighter in 
his breast when she recovered from 
her momentary languor, and look- 
ed up at the frosty twinkling in 
the skies above, and chattered and 
laughed as the carriage rolled along, 
lighting up the road with its two 
lamps, and dispersing the silence 
with a brisk commotion. He was 
prouder of his child than if she had 
been his bride—more happy in 
the possession of her than a young 
man with his love. And yet John 
Brownlow was becoming an old 
man, and had not been without 
cares and uncomfortable sugges- 
tions even on that very day. 


SUDDEN ALARM. 


gotten, that the time of his respon- 
sibility to Phoebe Thomson was 
very nearly over, and that in a year 
no claim could be made against 
him for Mrs. Thomson’s fifty thou- 
sand pounds. The mere realisation 
of this fact gave him a certain 
thrill of uncertainty and agitation. 
He had not troubled himself about 
it for years, and during that time 
he had felt perfectly safe and com- 
fortable in his possessions ; but to 
look upon it in actual black and 
white, and to see how near he was 
to complete freedom, gave him a 
sudden sense of his present risk, 
such as he had never felt before. 
To repay the fiftythousand pounds 
would have been no such difficult 
matter, for Mrs. Thomson’s money 
had been lucky money, and had, as 
we have said, doubled and trebled 
itself; but there was interest for 
five-and-twenty years to be reckon- 
ed; and there was no telling what 
other claims the heir, if an_ heir 
should yet turn up, might bring 
against the old woman’s executor. 
Mr. Brownlow felt for one sharp 
moment as if Sara’s splendour and 
her happiness was at the power 
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of some unknown vagabond who 
might make a sudden claim any 
moment when he was unprepared 
upon the inheritance which for all 
these years had appeared to him as 
his own. It was a sort of danger 
which could not be guarded against, 
but rather, indeed, ought to be in- 
vited; though it would be hard 
—no doubt it would be hard, after 
all this interval—to give up the for- 
tune which he had accepted with 
reluctance, and which had cost him, 
as he felt, a hundred times more 
trouble than it had ever given him 
pleasure. Now that he had _be- 
gun to get a little good out of it, 
to think of some stealthy vagrant 
coming in and calling suddenly for 
his rights, and laying claim perhaps 
to all the increase which Mr. Brown- 
low’s careful management had made 
of the original, was an irritating 
idea. He tried to put it away, and 
perhaps he might have been suc- 
cessful in banishing it from his 
mind, but for another circumstance 
that fixed it there, and gave, as it 
seemed, consistency and force to 
the thought. : 

The height of the day was over, 
and the sun was veering towards 
that point of the compass from 
which its rays shone in at John 
Brownlow’s windows, when he was 
asked if he would see a young man 
who came about the junior clerk’s 
place. Mr. Brownlow had very 
nearly made up his mind as to who 
should fill this junior clerk’s place ; 
but he was kind-hearted, and sent 
no one disconsolate away if it was 
possible to help it. After a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he gave orders 
for the admission of this young 
man. “If he does not do for that, 
he may be good for something else,” 
was what John Brownlow said; for 
it was one of his crotchets, that to 
help men to work was better than 
almsgiving. The young man in 
question had nothing very remark- 
able in his appearance. He had a 
frank, straightforward, simple sort 
of air, which partly, perhaps, arose 
from the great defect in his face— 
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the projection of the upper jaw, 
which was well garnished with large 
white teeth. He had, however, 
merry eyes, of: the kind that smile 
without knowing it whenever they 
accost another countenance ; but his 
other features were all homely—ex? 
pressive, but not remarkable. He 
came in modestly, but he was not 
afraid; and he stood respectfully, 


‘and listened to Mr. Brownlow, but 


there was no servility in his atti- 
tude. He had come about the 
clerk’s place, and he was quite ready 
to give an account of himself. His 
father had been a non-commissioned 
officer, but was dead; and his mo- 
ther wanted his help badly enough. 

“But you are strangers in Mas- 
terton,” said Mr. Brownlow, at- 
tracted by his frank looks. ‘Had 
you any special inducement to 
come here?” . 

“Nothing of any importance,” 
said the youth, and he coloured a 
little. ‘The fact is, sir, my mother 
came of richer people than we are 
now, and they cast her off; and 
some of them once lived in Master- 
ton. She came to see if she could 
hear anything of her friends.” 

“And did she?’ said John 
Brownlow, feeling his breath come 
a little quick. 

“They are all dead long ago,”’ 
said the young man. ‘ We have 
all been born in Canada, and we 
never heard what had happened. 
Her moth—I mean her friends, are 
all dead, I suppose; and Masterton 
is just as good as any other place 
to make a beginning in. I should 
not be afraid if I could get any- 
thing to do.” 

“Clerk’s salaries are very small,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, without know- 
ing what it was he said. 

“Yes, but they improve,” said 
his visitor, cheerfully ; “‘ and I don’t: 
mind what I do. I could make up 
books or do anything at night, or 
even have pupils—I have done that 
before. But I beg your pardon for 
troubling you with all this. If the 
place is filled up s 

“Nay, stop—sit down—you in- 
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terest me,’’ said Mr. Brownlow. ‘I 
like a young fellow who is not 
easily cast down. Your mother— 
belongs—to Masterton, I suppose,” 
he added with a little hesitation; 
he, that gave way to no man in 
Dartfordshire for courage and cool- 
ness, he was afraid. He confessed 
it to himself, and felt all the shame 
of the new sensation, but it had 
possession of him all the same. 
“She belongs to the Isle of Man,” 
said the young man, with his frank 
straightforward look and the smile 
in his eyes. He answered quite 
simply and point-blank, having no 
thought that there was any second 
meaning in his words; but it was 
otherwise with him who heard. 
John Brownlow sat silent, utterly 
confounded. He stared at the 
young stranger in a blank way, not 
knowing how to answer or how to 
conceal or account for the tremen- 
dous impression which these simple 
words made on him. He sat and 
stared, and his lower lip fell a little, 
and his eyes grew fixed, so that the 


youth was terrified, and did not 
know what to make of it. Of course 
he seized upon the usual resource 
of the disconcerted—“I beg your 
pardon,” he said, “but I am afraid 
you are ill.” 

“No, no; it is nothing,” said Mr. 


Brownlow. ‘‘I knew some people 
once who came from the Isle of 
Man. But that is a long'time ago. 
I am sorry she has not found the 
people she sought for. But, as you 
say, there is nothing like work. If 
you can engross well—though how 
you should know how to engross 
after taking pupils and keeping 
books———” 

‘We have to do a great many 
things in the colony,” said his 
young visitor. “If a man wants to 
live, he must not be particular about 
what he does. I was two years in 
a lawyer's office in Paris 

“In Paris?” said Mr. Brownlow, 
with amazement. 

““T mean in Paris, Canada West,” 
said the youth, with a touch of mo- 
mentary defiance, as who would 
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say, “and a very much better Paris 
than any you can boast of here,” 

This little accident did so much 
good that it enabled Mr. Brownlow 
to smile, and to shake off the op- 
pression that weighed upon him. 
It was a relief to be able to ques- 
tion the applicant as to his capa- 
bilities, while secretly and rapidly 
in his own mind he turned over the 
matter, and asked himself what he 
should do. Discourage the young 
man and direct him elsewhere, and 
gently push him out of Masterton— 
or take him in and be kind to him, 
and trust in Providence? The 
panic of the moment suggested the 
first course, but a better impulse fol- 
lowed. Inthe first place, it was not 
easy to discourage a young fellow 
with those sanguine brown eyes, 
and blood that ran so quickly in his 
veins; and if any danger was at 
hand, it was best to have it near, 
and be able to study it, and be 
warned at once how and when it 
might approach. All this passed 
rapidly, like an under - current, 
through@ohn Brownlow’s mind, as 
he sat and asked innumerable ques- 
tions about the young applicant’s 
capabilities and antecedents. He 
did it to gain time, though all young 
Powys thought was that he had 
never gone through so severe an 
examination. The young fellow 
smiled within himself at the won- 
derful precision and caution of the 
old man, with a kind of transatlantic 
freedom—not that he was republi- 
can, but only colonial; not irritated 
by his employer’s superiority, but 
regarding it as an affair of perhaps 
only a few days or years. 

“T will think it over,” said Mr. 
Brownlow at last. “I cannot de- 
cide upon anything all at once. If 
you settle quietly down and get a 
situation, I think you may do very 
well here. It is not a dear place, 
and if your mother has friends ——” 

“But she has no friends now that 


~we know of,” said the young man, 


with the unnecessary and persistent 
explanatoriness of youth. 
“If she has friends here,” per- 
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sisted Mr. Brownlow, “you may 
be sure they will turn up. , Come 
back to me to-morrow. I will think 
it all over in the mean time, and 
give you my answer then. Powys 
—that is a very good name—there 
was a Lady Powys here some time 
ago, who was exceedingly good and 
kind to the poor. Perhaps it was 
she whom you sought——” 

“Oh, no,” said the young man, 
eagerly; “it was my mother’s peo- 
ple—a family called ——” 

“T am afraid I have an engage- 
ment now,” said Mr. Brownlow; 
and then young Powys withdrew, 
with that quiet sense of shame and 
compunction which belongs only 
to his years. He, of course, as was 
natural, could see nothing of the 
tragic under-current. It appeared 
to him only that he was intruding 
his private affairs, in an unjustifi- 
able way, on his probable patron— 
on the man who had been kind to 
him, and given him hope. ‘ What 
an ass I am!” he said to himself, 
as he went away—‘“‘as if he could 


take any interest in my mother’s 
friends.” And it troubled the youth 
all day to think that he had pos- 
sibly wearied Mr. Brownlow by his 


explanations and _ iteration — an 
idea as mistaken as it was possible 
to conceive. 

When he had left the office, the 
lawyer fell back in his chair, and 
for a long time neither moved nor 
spoke. Probably it was the nature of 
his previous reflections which gave 
. this strange visit so overwhelming 
an effect. He sat ina kind of stupor, 
seeing before him, as it appeared in 
actual bodily presence, the danger 
which it had startled him this same 
morning to realise as merely pos- 
sible. If it had been any other 
day, he might have heard, without 
much remarking, all those singular 
coincidences which now appeared 
so startling; but they chimed in 
so naturally, or rather so unnatu- 
rally, with the tenor of his thoughts, 
that his panic was_ superstitious 
and overwhelming. He sat a long 
time without moving, almost with- 
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ont breathing, feeling as if it was 
some kind of fate that approached 
him. After so many years that he 
had not thought of this danger, it 
seemed to him at last that the 
thoughts which had entered his 
mind in the morning must have 
been premonitions sent by Provi- 
dence; and at a glance he went 
over the whole position—the new 
claimant, the gradually - expanding 
claim, the conflict over it, the money 
he had locked up in that one 
doubtful speculation, the sudden 
diminution of his resources, per- 
haps the necessity of selling Brown- 
lows and bringing Sara back to the 
old house in the High Street where 
she was born. Such a downfall 
would have been nothing for him- 
self: for him the old wainscot 
dining-parlour and all the well- 
known rooms were agreeable. and 
full of pleasant associations; but 
Sara——Then John Brownlow gave 
another wide glance over his social 
firmament, asking hithself if there 
was any one whom, between this 
time and that, Sara’s heart might 
perhaps incline to, whom she might 
marry, and solve the difficulty. A 
few days before he used to dread 
and avoid the idea of her marriage. 
Now all this rushed upon him in 
a moment, with the violent impulse 
of his awakened fears. By-and-by, 
however, he came to himself. A 
woman might be a soldier’s wife, 
and might come from the Isle of 
Man, and might have had friends 
in Masterton who were dead, with- 
out being Phcebe Thomson. Per- 
haps if he had been bold, and listen- 
ed to the name which was on his 
young visitor’s lips, it might have 
reassured him, and _ settled the 
question; but he had been afraid 
to do it. At this early stage of 
his deliberations he had not a 
moment’s doubt as to what he 
would do—what he must do—at 
once and without delay, if Phoebe 
Thomson really presented herself 
before him. But it was not his 
business to seek her out. And 
who could say that this was she? 
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The Isle of Man, after all, was not 
so small a place, and any one who 
had come to Masterton to ask after 
old Mrs. Thomson would have been 
referred at once to her executor. 
This conviction came slowly upon 
Mr. Brownlow’s mind as he got over 
the first wild thrill of fear. He 
put his terror away from him grad- 
ually and slowly. When a thought 
has burst upon the mind at once, 
‘and taken possession of it at a 
stroke, it is seldom dislodged in 
the same complete way. ° It may 
cease to be a conviction, but it 
never ceases to be an impression. 
To this state, by degrees, his panic 
subsided. He no longer thought 
it certain that young Powys was 
Phoebe Thomson’s representative ; 
but only that such a. thing was 
possible — that he had on pairs | 
tangible to guard against and watc 
over. In place of his quiet every- 
day life, with all its comforts, an 
exciting future, a sudden whirl of 
possibilities opened before him. 
But in one year all this would be 
over. 


One year would see him, 
would see his children, safe in the 
fortune they had grown used to, 


and come to feel their own. Only 
one year. There are moments 
when men are fain to clog the 
wheels of time and retard its pro- 
gress; but there are also moments 
when, to set the great clock for- 
ward arbitrarily and to hasten the 
measured beating of that ceaseless 
leisurely pendulum, is the desire 
that goes nearest the heart. Thus 
it came to appear to Mr. Brownlow 
as if it was now a kind of race be- 
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tween time and fate; for as yet it 
had not occurred to ifm to think 
of abstract justice nor of natural 
rights higher than those of any 
legal testament. He was thinking 
only of the letter, of the stipu- 
lated year. He was _ thinking 
if that time were past that he 
would feel himself his own master. 
And this sentiment grew and set- 
tled in his mind as he sat alone, 
and waited for Sara’s carriage—for 
his child, whom in all this matter 
he thought of the most. He was 
disturbed in the present, and eager 
with the eagerness of a boy for the 
future. It did net even occur to 
him that ghosts would arise in that 
future even more difficult to exor- 
cise. All his desire in the mean 
time was—if only this year were 
over !—if only anyhow a leap could 
be made through this one interval 
of danger. And the sharp and 
sudden pain he had come through 
gave him at the same time a sense 
of lassitude and exhaustion. Thus 
Sara’s headache and her fatigue and 
fanciful little indisposition were 
very lucky accidents for her father. 
They gave him an excuse for the 
eeper compunctious tenderness 
with which he longed to make up 
to her for a possible loss, and oc- 
cupied both of them, and hid his 
disturbed air, and gave him a little 
stimulus of pleasure when she 
mended and resumed her natural 
chatter. Thus reflection and the 
fresh evening air, and Sara’s head- 
ache and company, ended by almost 
curing Mr. Brownlow before he 
reached home, 


CHAPTER IV.—A LITTLE DINNER. 


There was a very pleasant party 
that evening at Brownlows — the 
sort of thing of which people say, 
that it is not a party at all, you 
know, only ourselves and the Hard- 
castles, or whoever else it may hap- 
pen to be. There was the clergy- 
man of the parish, of course — 
who is always, if he happens 


to be at all agreeable, the very 
man for such little friendly din- 
ners; and there was his daughter ; 
for he was a widower, like Mr. 
Brownlow —and his Fanny was 
half as much to him, to say the 
least, as Sara was to her admiring 
father. And there was just one 
guest besides— young Keppel to 
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wit, the soqof old Keppel of Rid- 
ley, and brother of the present Mr. 
Keppel—a young fellow who was 
not just precisely what is called 
eligible, so far as the young ladies 
were concerned, but who did very 
well for all secondary purposes, and 
was a barrister with hopes of briefs, 
and a flying connection with lite- 
rature, which helped him to keep 
his affairs in order, and was rather 
of service to him than otherwise 
in society, as it sometimes is to 
a perfectly well-connected young 
man. ‘Thus there were two girls 
and two young men, and two seni- 
ors to keep each other company ; and 
there was a great deal of talk and 
very pleasant intercourse, enough 
to justify the Rector in his enthu- 
siastic utterance of his favourite 
sentiment, that this was true socie- 
ty, and that he did not know what 
people meant by giving dinners at 
which there were more than six. 
Mr. Hardcastle occasionally, it is 
true, expressed under other circum- 
stances opinions which might be 
supposed a little at ¥ariance with 
this one; but then a man cannot 
always be in the same mind, and 
no doubt he was quite sincere in 
what he said. He was a sort of 
man that exists, but is not produced 
nowadays. He was neither High 
Church nor Low Church, so to 
speak. If you had offered to con- 
fess your sins to him he would have 
regarded you with as much terror 
and alarm as if you had presented 
a pistol at his head; and if you had 
attempted to confess your virtues 
under the form of spiritual experi- 
ence, he would have turned from 
you with disgust. Neither was he 
in the least free-thinking, but a 
most. correct orthodox clergyman, 
a kind of man, as I have said, not 
much produced in these _ times. 
Besides this indefinite clerical char- 
acter he had a character of his 
own, which was not at all indefin- 
ite. He was a little red-faced, and 
sometimes almost jovial in his 
gaiety, and at the same time he 
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was in possession of a large stock 
of personal griefs and losses, which 
had cost him many true tears and 
heartaches, poor man, but which 
were very useful to him in the way 
of his profession. And he had 
an easy way of turning from the 
one phase of life to the other, 
which had a curious effect some- 
times upon impartial spectators. 
But all the same it was perfectly 
true and genuine. He made him- 
self very agreeable that night at 
Brownlows, and was full of jest 
and frolic; but if he had been 
called to see somebody in trouble 
as he went home, he would have 
gone in and drawn forth from his 
own private stores of past pain, 
and manifested plainly to the pre- 
sent sufferer that he himself had 
suffered more bitterly still. He 
had “come through” all the pangs 
that a man can suffer in this world. 
He had lost his wife and his chil- 
dren, till nothing was left to him 
but this one little Fanny—and he 
loved to open his closed-up cham- 
bers to your eyes, and to meet your 
pitiful looks and faltering attempt 
at consolation; and yet at the 
same time you would find him 
very jolly in the evening at Mr. 
Brownlow’s, which hurt the feel- 
ings of some _ sensitive people. 
His daughter, little Fanny, was 
pretty and nice, and nothing par- 
ticular, which suited her position 
and prospects perfectly well. These 
were the two principal guests, 
young Keppel being only a man, 
as ladies who are in the habit of 
giving dinners are wont to describe 
such floating members of the com- 
munity. And they all talked and 
made themselves pleasant, and it 
was as pretty and as lively a little 
party as you could well have seen. 
Quantities of flowers ‘and lights, 
two very pretty girls, and two good- 
looking young men, were enough to 
guarantee its being a very pretty 
scene; and nobody was afraid of 
anybody, and everybody could talk, 
and did so, which answered for the 
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latter part of the description. Such 
little parties were very frequent at 
Brownlows. 

After dinner the two girls had a 
little talk by themselves. They 
came floating into the great draw- 
ing-room with those heaps of white 
drapery about them which make 
up for anything that may be in- 
trinsically funamiable* in crinoline. 
Before they went up-stairs, making 
it ready for them, a noble fire, all 
red, clear, and glowing, was in 
the room, and made it glorious; 
and the pretty things which glit- 
tered and reddened and softened 
in the bright warm atmosphere 
were countless. , 

There was a bouquet of violets on 
the table, which was Mr. Pitt the 
gardener’s daily quit-rent to Sara for 
all the honours and emoluments of 
his situation, so that every kind of 
etheveal sense was satisfied. Fanny 
Hardcastle dropped into a very low 
chair atone side of the fire, where 
she sat like a swan with her head 
and throat rising out of the white 
billowy waves which covered yards 
of space round about her. Sara, 
who was at home, drew a stool in 
front of the fire, and sat down 
there, heaping up in her turn snow- 
wreaths upon the rosy hearth. A 
sudden spark might have swallowed 
them both in fiery destruction. 
But the spark happily did not 
come; and they had their talk in 
great comfort and content. They 
touched upon a great many topics, 
skimming over them, and paying 
very little heed to logical sequen- 
ces. And at last they stumbled 
into metaphysics, and had a curi- 
ous little dive into the subject of 
love and love-making, as was not 
unnatural. It is to be regretted, 
however, that neither of these 
young women had very exalted 
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ideas on this point. They were 
both girls of their period, who re- 
cognised the necessity of marriage, 
and that it was something likely to 
befall both of them, but had no 
exaggerated notions of its import- 
ance; and, indeed, so far from 
being utterly absorbed in the anti- 
cipation of it, were both far from 
clear whether they believed in such 
a thing as love. 

‘*T don’t think one ever could be 
so silly as they say in books,” said 
Fanny Hardcastle, “ unless one was 
a great fool—feeling as if every- 
thing was changed, you know, as 
soon as he was out of the room, 
and feeling one’s heart beat when 
he was coming, and all that stuff; 
I don’t believe it, Sara, do you ?” 

““T don’t know,” said Sara, mak- 
ing a screen of her pretty laced 
handkerchief to protect her face 
from the firelight; ‘perhaps it is 
because one has never seen the 
right sort of man. The* only man 
I have ever seen whom one could 
really love is papa.” 

‘‘Papa!” echoed Fanny, faintly, 
and with surprise. Perhaps, after 
all, she had a lingering faith in 
ordinary delusions; at all events, 
there was nothing heroic connected 
in her mind with papas in general ; 
and she could but sit still and gaze 
and wonder what next the spoiled 
child would say, 

“T wonder if mamma wase¢very 
fond of him,”. said Sara, medita- 
tively. “She ought to have been, 
but [ daresay she never knew him 
half as well as I do. That is the 
dreadful thing. You have to marry 
them before you know.” 

“Oh, Sara, don’t you believe in 
love at first sight?’ said Fanny, 
forgetting her previously expressed 
sentiments, ‘I do.” 

Sara threw up her drooping head 





*If there is anything; most of us think there is not. 


If the unthinking 


male creatures who abuse it only knew the comfort of it! and what a weariness it 
saves us! and as for the people who are burnt, it is not because of their crinolines, 
but because of losing their heads—a calamity to which in all kinds of dresses we 


are constantly liable. 
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into the air with a little impatient 
motion. “I don’t think I believe 
anything about it,” she said. 

““And yet there was once some- 
bady that was fond of you,” said 
little Fanny, breathlessly. ‘‘ Poor 
Harry Mansfield, who was so nice 
—everybody knows about that— 
and, I do think, Mr. Keppel, if you 
would not be so saucy to him ig 

““Mr. Keppel!” exclaimed Sara, 
with some scorn. “But I will tell 
you plainly what I mean to do. 
Mind it is in confidence between us 
two. You must never tell it to any- 
body. I have made up my mind 
to marry whoever papa wishes me 
to marry—I don’t mind who it is. 
I shall do whatever he says.” 

“Oh, Sara!” said her young 
companion, with open eyes and 
mouth, “ you will never go so far 
as that.” 

“Oh yes, I will,” said Sara, with 
calm assurance. ‘He would not 
ask me to- have anybody very old 
or very hideous; and if- he lets it 
alone [ shall never leave him at all, 
but stay still here.” 

“That might be all very well for 
a time,” said the prudent Fanny; 
“but you would get old, and you 
couldn’t stay here for ever. That 
is what I am afraid of. Things get 
so dull when one is old.’ 

“Do you think so?” said Sara. 
“‘T don’t think I should be dull— 
I have so many things to do.” 

™ ‘, you are the luckiest girl in 
the whole world,” said Fanny Hard- 
castle, with a little sigh. She, for 
her own part, would not have de- 
spised the reversion of Mr. Keppel, 
and would have been charmed with 
Jack Brownlow. Buf such blessings 
were not for her. She was in no 
hurry about’ it; but still, as even 
now it was dull occasionally at the 
Rectory, she could not but feel 
that when she was old—say, seven- 
and-twenty or so—it would be 
duller still; and if accordingly, in 
the mean time, somebody “nice” 
would turn up—— _ Fanny’s 
thoughts went no further than this. 





And as for Sara, she has already 
laid her own views on the subject 
before her friends. 

It was just then that Jack Brown- 
low, leaving the dining-room, in- 
vited' young Keppel to the great 
hall door to see what sort of a night 
it was. “It looked awfully like 
frost,” Jack said; and they both 
went with serious countenances to 


‘look out, for the hounds were to 


meet next day. 

“Smoke! not when we are going 
back to the ladies,” said Keppel, 
with a reluctance which went far 
to prove the inclination which 
Fanny Hardcastle had read in his 
eyes. 

“Put yourself into this over- 
coat,’ said Jack, “and I'll take 
you to my room, and perfume you 
after. The girls don’t mind.” 

‘Your sister must mind, I am 
sure,’ said Keppel. ‘One can’t 
think of any coarse sort of gratifi- 
cation like this—I suppose it is a 
gratification—in her presence.” ! 

“Hym,” said Jack; “I have her 
presence every day, you know, and 
it does not fill me with awe.” 

“Tt is all very easy for you,” said 
Keppel, as they went down the steps 
into the cold and darkness. Poor 
fellow! he had been a little thrown 
off his balance by the semi-inti- 
macy and close contact of the little 
dinner. He had sat by Sara’s side, 
and he had lost his head. He went 
along by Jack’s side rather discon- 
solate, and not even attempting to 
light his cigar. “You don’t know 
how well off you are,” he said, in 
touching tones, “whereas another 
fellow would give his head 

““Most fellows I know want 
their heads for their own affairs,” 
said the unfeeling Jack. ‘ Don’t 
be an ass; you may talk nonsense 
as much as you like, but you know 
you never could be such an idiot as 
to marry at your age.” 

“Marry!” said Keppel, a_ little 





startled, and then he breathed forth, 


a profound sigh. “If I;had the 
ghost of a chance,” he said, and 
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stopped short, as if despair choked 
further utterance. As for Jack 
Brownlow, he was destitute of sen- 
sibility, as indeed was suitable to 
his trade. 

“T shouldn’t say you had in tKis 
case,” he said, in his imperturbable 
way; “and all the better for you. 
You’ve got to make your way in the 
world like the rest of us, and I 
don’t think you’re the sort of fellow 
to hang on to a girl with money. 
It’s all very well after a bit, when 
you've made your way; but no fel- 
low with the least respect for him- 
self should think of such a thing 
before, say, five-and-thirty; unless, 
of course, he is a duke, and has a 
great family to keep up.” 

“T hope you'll keep to your own 
standard,” said Keppel, with a little 
bitterness, ‘“‘unless you think an 
only son and a duke on equal 
ground.” 

“Don’t sneer,” said Jack; “I’m 
young Brownlow the attorney; you 
know that as well as I do. I can’t 
go visiting all over the country at 
my uncle’s place and my cousin’s 
place, like you. Brownlows is a 
sort of a joke to most people, you 
know. Not that I haven't as much 
respect for my father and my family 
as if we were all princes; and I 
mean to stand by my order. If I 
ever marry it will be twenty years 
hence, when I can afford it; and you 
can’t afford it any more than I can. 
A fellow might love a woman and 
give up a great deal for her,” Jack 
added, with a little excitement; 
“but, by Jove! I don’t think he 
would be justified in giving up his 
life.” 

“Tt depends on what you call 
life,” said Keppel. ‘I suppose you 
mean society, and that sort of thing 
—a few stupid parties and club 
gossip, and worse.” 

“T don’t mean anything of the 
sort,” said Jack, tossing away his 
cigar; ‘I mean working out your 
own career, and making your way. 
When a fellow goes and marries 
and settles down, and cuts off all 
VOL. CI.—NO. DCXV. 
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his chances, what use is his youth 
and his strength to him? It would : 
be hard upon a poor girl to be ex- 
pected to make up for all that.” 

“*T did not know you were such 
a philosopher, Jack,” said his com- 
penton, “nor so ambitious; but 

suppose you're right, in a cold- 
blooded sort of way. Anyhow, if 
I were that duke——” 

**You’d make an ass of yourself,” 
said young Brownlow; and_ then 
the two congratulated each other 
that the skies were clouding over, 
and the dreaded frost dispersing 
into drizzle, and went in and took 
off their smoking coats, and wasted 
a flask of eau-de-cologne, and went 
ye where there was an end 
of all philosophy, at least for that 
night. - 

And the seniors sat over their 
wine, drinking little, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Hardcastle’s ruddy counte- 
nance, which was due rather to 
fresh air, taken in large and some- 
times boisterous draughts, than to 
any stronger beverage. But they 
liked their talk, and they were, in a 
friendly way, opposed to each other 
on a great many questions; the 
Rector, as in duty bound, being 
steadily Conservative, while the 
lawyer’ had crotchets in political 
matters. They were discussing the 
representatives of the county, and 
also those of some of the neighbour- 
ing boroughs, which was probably 
the reason why Mr. Hardcastle gave 
a personal turn to the conversation 
as he suddenly did. 

“Tf you will not stand for the 
borough yourself, you ought to put 
forward Jack,” said the Rector. 
“T think he is sounder than you 
are. The best sign I knqy of the 
country is that all the young fellows 
are Tories, Brownlow. Ah! you 
may shake your head, but I have it 
on the best authority. Sir Robert 
would support him, of course; and 
with your influence at Master- 
ton e 

“‘ Jack must stick to his business,” 
said Mr. Brownlow; “neither he 
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nor I have time for politics. Be- 
sides, we are not the sort of people 
—county families, you know.” 

“Oh, bother county families!” 
said Mr. Hardcastle. ‘You know 
there is not another place in the 
county kept up like Brownlow’s. 
If you will not stand yourself, 
ought to push forward your 

0 


“Tt is out of my way,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, shaking his head, and 
then a momentary smile passed over 
his face. It had occurred to him, by 
means of a trick of thought he had 
ot into unawares—if Sara could 

ut do it! and then he smiled at 
himself. Even while he did so, the 
recollection of his disturbed day 
returned to him; and though he 
was a lawyer and a self-contained 
man, and not given to confidences, 
still something moved in his heart 
and compelled him, as-it were, to 
speak. 

“Besides, he went on, ‘we are 
only here on sufferance. You know 
all about my circumstances—every- 
body in Dartfordshire does, I be- 
lieve ; and Phoebe Thomson may 


turn up any day and make her 
claim. 

‘** Nonsense,” said the Rector; 
but there was something in John 
Brownlow’s look which made him 
feel that it was not altogether non- 
sense. ‘* But even if she were to 
turn up,” he added, after a pause, 
“T suppose it would not. ruin 
you to pay her her fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

“No, that is true enough,” said 
Mr. Brownlow. It was a kind of 
ease to» him to give this hint that 
he was still human and fallible, 
and might have losses to undergo; 
but the same instinct which made 
him speak closed his lips as to any 
more disastrous consequences than 
the loss of' the original legacy. 
“Sara will have some tea for us 
up-stairs,”’ he said, after a pause, 
And then the two fathers went up 
to the drawing-room in their turn, 
and nothing could be more cheerful 
than the rest of the evening, though 
there were a good many thoughts 
and speculations of various kinds 
going on under this lively flood of 
talk, ag may be perceived. 
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WHO ARE THE REFORMERS, AND WHAT DO THEY WANT? 


We take it for granted that, for 
the present, we have seen the last of 
Mr. Bright’s and Mr. Beales’s Reform 
demonstrations. That they will be 
renewed just before Parliament 
meets is extremely probable;  in- 
deed, the principal speakers at the 
latest of the gatherings stated dis- 
tinctly that ‘such would be the case. 
But during ,what remains of the 
recess it may be assumed that no 
further attempts will be made to 
frighten the nation from its pro- 
priety by galvanising so very dead 
a carcass. Enough is as good as a 
feast in speechifying and procession- 
ing as well as in eating and drink- 
ing. Working men are not dis- 
posed to dine and sup, except at 


- rare intervals, on flummery; nor, 


however anxious some of them may 
be to attain to the dignity of a 
vote, are they the more likely to 
consider the prize worth fighting 
for if they be called upon too often 


to starve their own bellies in order to _ 


achieve it. There is an end, there- 
fore, for a month or more, to that 
active agitation which is supposed 
to have shaken England, Scotland, 
and Ireland to their centres. 

Let us take advantage of the lull 
to bring under the notice of our 
readers a brief review of the most 
important of the events which give 
their character to what may be 
called the political history of the 
last three months. Our sketch will 
not take in Ireland at present, but 
England and Scotland afford ample 
material for consideration; and to 
what has been going on in both, 
looking rather to great issues than 
to the incidents which may ap- 
pear to have led up to them, we 
accordingly propose to confine our- 
selves. 

Public attention has been taken 
by storm of late by the sayings and 
doings of two associated bodies. 
Ong of these, the Reform League, 


is a thing of yesterday’s growth. 
It had its prototype in other sea- 
sons of even greater trouble and 
anxiety than the present, but its 
own individual existence dates no 
farther back than the _ introduc- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone’s last year’s 
Reform Bili into Parliament. It 
is not now led—it never was os- 
tensibly led—by men of any real 
weight or influence in the country. 
Mr. Beales, a barrister-at-law, put 
himself ostentatiously at its head, 
while he yet filled the office of 
revising-barrister for an English 
county ; and a Liberal Chief-Justice, 
rightly concluding that so marked 
a partisan was unfit to judge be- 
tween rival parties, very properly— 
Mr. Beales refusing to give up his 
League—refused to reinstate the 
Leaguer in his office. From that 
time Mr. Beales became a martyr 
to principle. His supposed wrong 
gave him immense merit in the 
eyes of partisans, and he was treat- 
ed as president of that League of 
which he had heretofore been onl 
a member, and which, if the tru 

must be told, had no ostensible 
head at all till his martyrdom lifted 
him into eminence. 

The Reform League was got up 
for the avowed purpose of helping 
the Whigs to carry their Reform 
measures. The Whigs, as _ their 
custom is, petted and encouraged 
the League, but took special care 
not to ally themselves with it too 
closely. It consisted entirely of 
low people. Not one member of 
any of the Revolution houses 
gave his name to it. All the 
houses were willing to use, but 
none of them would acknowledge 
it. This was little flattering to the 
League, but the League took the 
slight patiently, and so long as the 
Parliamentary struggle went on, 
utered no cry of its own. By- 
and-by the Bill was defeated, and 
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then the League made a move. Mr. 
Gladstone, it was argued, would 
put himself at its head, Mr. Glad- 
stone declined the honour, and 
failed even to attend its meetings. 
Mr. Bright was scarcely the man to 
take the place which Mr. Gladstone 
had declined ; and Mr. John Mill, 
well qualified as in other respects 
he had shown himself to be, by 
stultifying all that he had written 
about the franchise, was too old and 
too indolent to raise the country. 
Mr. Beales was accordingly con- 
firmed in his high office, and we 
know what he has done. The Re- 
form League is not very particular 
as to the qualifications of its mem- 
bers. The net which it throws in- 
to the sea brings up bad fish as well 
as good. Some otherwise respectable 
names figure in its catalogue, but, 
generally speaking, the less that is 
said on that subject the better. 
The Reform League gives ovations 
to Mrs. Gladstone, breaks Lord 
Elcho’s windows and the windows 
of the Atheneum Club, pulls up 
the palings and forces its way into 
Hyde Park, where its adherents, 
for many evenings afterwards, in- 
sult and plunder incautious people 
who trust themselves among them. 
The Reform League is a machine 
made up of rough and smooth— 
a few sincere men, and a great 
many political adventurers and va- 
gabonds. It declares that Parlia- 
ment shall be reformed, that there 
shall be manhood suffrage and vote 
by ballot; and that, if the House 
of Commons refuse to accept these 
terms, worse things: will come—we 
are not exactly told how. The 
Reform League is a fungus of yes- 
terday’s growth, and though very 
noxious, would be very harmless 
but for the recent adhesion to its 
views and principles of another 
body, about which it’ remains for 
us to speak more at length. 

We have all heard for a long 
time back of trades-unions, and 
some of us have had cause more or 
less to regret that they ever came 
into existence. Yet they who thus 
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speak of the institution, taking 
their opinion of it entirely from 
what they now see and hear, scarce- 
ly do justice to it. What trades- 
unions are now they have only be- 
come by degrees; indeed there is a 
history attaching to them, which is 
not without interest, and we now 
proceed to give it. 

Trades-unions are not new, either 
in this country or elsewhere. They 
have existed in .one shape or an- 
dther ever since the dawn of art 
itself. To a greater or less extent 
they are indeed essential to the 
successful exercise of man’s inge- 
nuity; for the mechanical opera- 
tions are few which any one man 


can carry on, far less perfect, single- . 


handed..« The excavator of a canoe 
and the builder of a wigwam natu- 
rally seeks the co-operation of other 
excavators and builders, first with 
a view to complete what he had 
begun, and next to introduce im- 
provements into it. The same 
thing may be said of those who 
strive to advance the cause of learn- 
ing, science, commerce, political 
knowledge, even social intercourse 
or common gain, They naturally 
fall into groups and clubs, each of 
which makes that the object or 
business of the society which was 
originally the object or business of 
the individual. The West India 
planters, in the palmy days of their 
prosperity, constituted a great 
trades-union, and flourished as 
such. So did the East India Com- 
pany; so do all those adventurous 
persons who combine to colonise a 
new country, or redeem and restore 
an old. Similarity of pursuits, with 
sameness of purpose, bring indeed all 
men together, and their association 
is either a public benefit or the re 
verse, according as it tends to pro- 
mote or to retard the general well- 
being of society, 

Trades-unions, properly so called, 
were first formed for purposes of 
personal security as well as of mu- 
tual improvement. In_ civilised 
Rome they came together in order 
to protect special industries against 
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the injustice of the patricians on 
the one hand, and the violence of 
craftsmen not of their own calling 
on the other. We find traces of 
them in England during the Anglo- 
Saxon period, and after the Nor- 
man Conquest they consolidated 
into a recognised institution. Every 
trade in every* considerable town 
had its guild, constituting a distinct 
corporation, which governed itself 
by its own by-laws, and left 
little to the discretion of indivi- 
duals. It was the guild, not either 
the master or the man, which fixed 
the price to be paid for every 
article produced and every job 
executed, It was the guild, not 
the particular master, which deter- 
mined how many apprentices should 


be taljen, how many hands em- 


ployed. Guilds were, indeed, co- 
operative societies, in which the 
poor equally with the rich, the 
man equally with the master, had 
an interest. There was no war 
between classes within the limits 
of the guild itself. Their sole ene- 
my was the community at large, 
which they kept under the pressure 
of a severe monopoly, till the bur- 
den became intolerable. . 

The first statute directed against 
these monopolies is the 9th of 
Edward III.,; which declares the 
“practices of guilds to be prejudi- 
cial to the king, the, prelates, and 
great men, and oppressive to the 
commons.” It curtailed, but did 
not wholly abolish, their _ privi- 
leges. It gave protection to strange 
workmen who might be desirous 
of setting up their trades anywhere, 
without coming under the munici- 
pal government of the old associa- 
tions, and created, by this means, 
a new relation, so to speak, between 
master and man. Journeymen— 
that is to say, workers by the day 
—hired themselves out under this 
statute to particular employers, 
refusing, however, to come under 
any obligation to submit to the 
decrees of wardens. And out of 
this state of things arose by degrees 
the constitution of society which 
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now exists in what may be called the 
region of labour. The interests of 
the masters ceased to be the same, 
under all circumstances, with the 
interests of the men; and while the 
men combined from time to time . 
to keep up or to raise the price of 
labour, the masters quite as fre- 
quently united to keep it down. 

Not much can be said in favour 
of the course which the masters 
pursued in their dealings with the 
men a long while ago. They had 
the power to grind, and they used 
it. This is shown as early as the 
reigns of Henry. VEL, Henry VIIL, 
and Elizabeth, in each of which 
laws were passed compelling mas- 
ters to receive and educate appren- 
tices in greater numbers than suit- 
ed the views of the guilds. The 
truck system likewise, which had 
previously been carried to excess, 
was, in Henry VIII.’s reign, de- 
clared to be illegal, though the 
statute so determining appears to 
have been evaded from the first, 
just as the still sterner legislation 
of modern times is not unfrequent- 
ly evaded now. But legislation, 
having fallen into this groove, soon 
became distasteful to the very per- 
sons whom it was meant to relieve, 
and complaints arose of an over- 
stock of the labour market, with 
its necessary accompaniment, a 
lowering of wages. The craftsmen 
of one town looked with exceeding 
distaste at the arrival among them 
of craftsmen from another, and all 
deprecated the use of machinery. 
Thus, in 1482, the fullers and thick- 
eners of hats and caps made great 
complaint of the introduction of a 
machine which ‘‘abbreyiated their 
labour ;”’ and the use of the machine 
was, through the interference of 
the Privy Council, suspended for 
two years. Thus, also, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, the incorpora- 
tion of drapers in the town of 
Shrewsbury complain that arti- 
ficers, neither belonging to their 
company nor brought up in their 
trade, ‘“‘have of late, with great 
disorder, upon a mere covetous de- 
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sire and mind, intromitted work, 
and occupied the same trade, hav- 
ing no knowledge, stock, or experi- 
ence of the same, and who buy, 
commonly and clearly, such Welsh 
cloth and flannels as is defective 
and not truly made, to the impeach- 
ment and hindrance of 600 pebdple 
of the art or science of sherermen 
or frizers within the said town, 
whereby, as well they as their poor 
wives and families, are wholly main- 
tained.” The Legislature listened 
to the complaints of the drapers, 
and expelled the rival artisans from 
Shrewsbury, though six years after- 
wards the Act was repealed, be- 
cause “it is likely to be the very 
greatest cause of the impoverish- 
ing and undoing of the poor arti- 
ficers and others at whose suit the 
said Act was procured; for that 
there be now, sithence the passing 
of the said Act, much more per- 
sons to set them ‘to work than 
before.”’ 

It is to the one-sided operation 
of the guilds, and to the ineffective 
and often contradictory legislation 
which dealt with them, that we are 
indebted for the rise and progress 
of all the great centres of industry 
now existing in this country. Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Birmingham, and 
Leeds were inconsiderable villages 
when craftsmen, expelled from the 
older and better established man- 
ufacturing towns, betook them- 
selves to one or other of these 
places, and began business there 
comparatively unshackled, and on 
their own accounts. Not that 
guilds, even where most strictly 
maintained, were without their 
uses. Each took care of the whole 
of its members in sickness as well 
as in health, and provided for the 
poor brother, when age or failing 
strength incapacitated him from 
further exertion, a maintenance, 
sometimes’ also an apartment in 
which to end his days. The sys- 
tem was, however, altogether un- 
suited to a state of society more 
advanced than that in which it 
had its origin, and the growth of 


the new manufacturing towns gave 
it its death-blow. It died slowly, 
however, inasmuch as, without any 
incorporation or even voluntary 
establishment of a ruling body, 
each trade formed itself in each 
town into a sort of guild of its own; 
and these guilds took ere long 
the shape of combinations of men 
against masters more frequently 
than masters against men. The 
consequence was, that in 1548 it 
was found necessary to pass an Act 
of Parliament rendering such com- 
binations illegal, the preamble of 
the Act declaring “that artificers, 
handicraftsmen, and labourers have 
made confederacies and promises, 
and have sworn mutual oaths, not 
only that they should not meddle 
with one another’s work, and perform 
and finish what another has begun, 
but also to constitute and appoint 
how ‘much work they shall do in a 
day, and what hours and times they 
shall work, contrary to the laws 
and statutes of this realm, and to 
the great hurt and impoverishment 
of his Majesty’s subjects.” From 
that time till early in the present 
ceritury the law was decidedly 
against the man and in favour 
of the master. The latter could 
arrange with other masters the 
amount of wages to be paid and 
of work to be extracted from the 
former; the former could not, 
except surreptitiously, and in de- 
fiance or in ,evasion of the law, 
combine with his fellow-workmen, 
even of the same industry, for their 
common advantage. And there is 
no’ denying that for many years 
the masters made the very most of 
the advantages which the law gave 
them. 

It is impossible to defend ‘such 
legislation as this, looking at! the 
subject from an abstract point of 
view. Had it been practicable to 
carry the law into full force—and 
from time to time this was tried— 
by rendering separate enactments 
more rigid, the working mien of 
England would have been reduced 
to the condition of serfs. But it 
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was not possible to carry the law 
into full force. In the face of 
the dangers which threatened them, 
the men continued’ to combine, and, 
by degrees, public opinion went 
with them. Not that a hundred 
years ago, any more than now, the 
men always kept within the bounds 
of moderation, when dealing with 
one another. They could not, as 
they can now, wage open war 
upon their masters by turning out 
at a moment’s notice—they were 
not allowed to throw upa piece of 
work in an incomplete state unless 
their wages were advanced or their 
hours of labour diminished; but 
they instituted a secret organisation 
among themselves, by means of 
which a few individuals, more clever 
and daring than the rest, managed to 
establish a reign of terror in every 
separate trade. This came out in 
the evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons, which 
sat to consider the practical opera- 
tion of the Combination Laws 
prior to their repeal. It then ap- 
peared that there was not in Lon- 
don a single trade which’ was with- 
out its organisation and its by-laws. 
The hatters were combined —so 
were the shipwrights—so were the 
tailors. In like manner the spin- 
ners of Glasgow, Bolton, Manches- 
ter, &c., had their associations. 
which exercised over the whole 
business a tyranny the more com- 
plete that it was concealed. Each 
industry, in each separate place, 
combined to expel or prevent the 
introduction of interlopers from 
other industries and other places, 


and thus to force upon mas- 
ters such terms as the men 
might dictate, through the in- 


ability of procuring fresh hands as 
the business enlarged itself. The 
men, however, carried on their 
operations alive to the fact that 
what they did was unlawful; and 
the worst effect was produced by 
that very consciousness upon their 
moral sense ; for there is nothing so 
hurtful to the morality of a people 
as the retention upon the statute- 
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book of laws which those affected 
by them make it a conscience to 
evade, and in the evasion of which 
they command the sympathy. of 
others. Had* the Combination 
Laws dealt fairly between master 
and man, they might have been 
tolerated. Prohibit both classes 
from combining, and you give 
them, at least, the same chance. 
But a far better and safer course 
it surely is to leave both classes 
free; in which case labour and 
capital will either not fall out at 
all, or they will soon adjust, to the 
common advantage, whatever dif- 
ferences may be between them. 

In 1824 the Combination Laws 
were repealed, without producing, 
at the outset, any perceptible effect 
upon the trade and commerce of 
the country. The workmen, ac- 
customed to their unions, kept 
them up; but it was for a while as 
they had been wont to do. Thus 
the weavers of Bolton continued to 
be intolerant of an immigration of 
weavers from Manchester, and the 
weavers of Manchester resisted an 
immigration of weavers from Bolton. 
The same was the case among the 
hatters, the workers in steel and 
iron, the shoemakers, the tailors, 
and other craftsmen, wherever 
located. Each trade in each great 
town had its organisation, which 
was wielded not against the masters 
only, but against journeymen and 
operatives from other towns. As 
time passed, however, and more 
politic heads undertook the man- 
agement of affaffs, the war of man 
against man, conducted as it had 
heretofore been, got out of favour. 
Eyes, rendered clear by observing 
what passed elsewhere, saw, that 
by other means than this must the 


‘great object of the combinations 


be effected. The Reform Bill of 
1832 had been carried by the poli- 
tical unions; but not till these 
unions adopted a common organisa- 
tion and obeyed: one will. That 
which had worked so well in re- 
volutionising the political influ- 
ences of the country, could not fail 
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to work well in revolutionising its 
commercial industries. If the men 
of any one industry desired to give 
the law to their masters, they must 
not only cease to be jealous one of 
another, but all the trades must 
come to an understanding among 
themselves, and act together by 
the same means, for the accom- 
plishment of the same end. Ac- 
cordingly, negotiations were opened 
between the leaders of the several 
trades- unions all over England, 
which led to the determination of 
forming one common government 
for the whole. ~The first meeting 
to complete this arrangement took 
place at Manchester in 1836. De- 
legates from twenty trades met 
there on the 28th of June in 
that year, when resolutions were 
passed, of the more important of 
which it may not be out of place 
if we here give the outlines. The 
first enacted that no trade should 
he admitted to the benefits of the 
common Union which was not 
already organised and formed into 
@ union within itself. The second 
required that each member of the 
Union should pay a weekly tribute 
of a penny into the common fund. 
The third ordained that a printing- 
press should be purchased, and a 
newspaper set up, which should in 
every number contain detailed ac- 
counts of trades’ proceedings, and 
become the organ of the Union. 
The movemént being, however, a 
social, and not a political one, the 
unions, as such, were prohibited 
from taking any part in disputes or 
discussions beyond their proper 
sphere. They existed in order to 
strike a fair balance between the 
interests of labour and of capital ; 
they had no concern with State 
questions, and bound themselves 
from meddling at all in the sphere 
of politics. The proposers and 
seconders of these resolutions were 
quite as much in earnest on this as 
on other points, and counted not 
a little because of it on the suc- 
cess of the scheme. They believed 
that a declaration, at the outset, 
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of the determination of the unions 
to stand apart from the war of 
factions, would induce many per- 
sons to join them who would 


have otherwise held aloof. Hence . 


their calculation was, that a million 
of operatives, at the least, might 
be expected to make common clause 
with them, And assuming that 
each would be punctual in the pay- 
ment of his tribute, they made out, 
upon the spot, a balance-sheet full 
of promise against the future. 
One million of pennies, reduced to 
pounds, would bring £4166 weekl 
to the exchequer. This sum, om 
culated * annually, would realise 
£216,666; and in five years’ time 
they reckoned on having at their 
disposal not less a sum _ than 
£1,083,333 for union purposes. 
Having agreed on these heads, 
the delegates proceeded to draw up 
rules for the management of the 
association in all its branches, 
Of these there were six: Ist, That 
the Union should oppose and resist 
everywhere a diminution of the 
actual wages of the working men; 
2d, That it should use its best 
endeavour to raise their wages; 
3d, That it should put.a restriction 
on the number of apprentices to 
be taken on by masters, and upon 
the length of time ;which appren- 
tices should serve; 4th, That steps 
should be taken to prevent, every- 


where, the employment of other | 


than associated men; 5th, That 
measures should be adopted to 
regulate, from time to time, the 
wages to the men, on a calculation 


_of the profits accruing to the mas- 


ters, whether by the use of 
machinery or otherwise; and 6th, 
That every attempt of the masters 
to operate indirectly upon the rate 
of wages, by extending the hours 
of labor, should be resisted. 

The mode of enforcing these 
laws was the same in 1836 as it 
is now. The men, wherever they 
obseryed or had reason to believe 
that the masters were contraven- 
ing, or intended to contravene, the 
rules of the association, were to re- 
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monstrate against theg procedure. 
If the remonstrance was attended 
to, and the masters gave in, the 
men would continue at their work. 
If the masters paid no attention to 
the remonstrance, the men must 
turn out, and so long as the strike 
lasted they would be supported out 
of the common fund. . Such a ma- 
chine as this could not, of course, 
be managed except by persons who 
gave up all their time and atten- 
tion to the work. A president, 
committee, and secretaries were in 
consequence elected, who, like the 
operatives on strike, were to be 
maintained out of the common 
fund. This rule of the society has 
never, we believe, been infringed 
upon. The managers of the associ- 
ation draw their salaries with com- 
‘mendable punctuality, and charge, 
as they are quite justified in doing, 
their travelling*and other inciden- 
tal expenses at a very liberal rate. 
And what is more, they appear to 
have done so, cowte gui cowte, from 
the beginning. 

The evils of the union system 
were great even before the amalga- 
mation took place. It operated in 
Dublin to the entire destruction 
of the silk-weaving trade, and in 
Glasgow it seriously affected that 
of the cotton-weavers. One great 
establishment, indeed, became so 
harassed and arnoyed by it that 
the heads of the house transferred 
themselves, their machinery, and 
their capital across the Atlantic, 
and laid the foundation in North 
America of that great manufac- 
turing interest which has already 
closed against us the markets of 
the United States, and bids fair 
to interfere with our commerce 
elsewhere. In _ proportion, how- 
ever, as the Union spread, its in- 
fluence on all trade became day 
by day more marked. The rules 


of societies voluntarily instituted 
can be enforced only by appeal- 
ing to courts of Jaw or by ter- 
rorism. But courts of law’ cannot 
sustain regulations which are in 
themselves 


illegal, and _ therefore 
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the latter alternative was neces- 
sarily had recourse to, just as it 
had been time out of mind. Not 
that the trades- unions, as soon 
as the Acts against combination 
were repealed, ran at once into 
extremes; on the contrary, their 
tone was at first moderate. Asso- 
ciated men supported one another 
in their differences with their em- 
ployers, and used persuasion and ar- 
guments only to bring such as were 
without to make common cause 
with them. But argument and per- 
suasion failing, they did not scru- 
ple to adopt by degrees stronger 
méasures. The criminal annals of 
Glasgow give but a sorry account 
of their movements, as well after 
1886 as before that date; and 
Sheffield and Bolton have, within 
very recent memory, earned for 
themselves a notoriety which is 
by no means enviable. Still, in 
one respect the trades-unions long 
kept themselves straight. They 
were social, or, if you please, com- 
mercial associations; they had 
nothing whatever to do with poli- 
tics. They were formed for one 
purpose only—namely, to keep the 
men on a footing of independence 
towards the masters. The mem- 
bers, in their individual capacity, 
might be politicians as keen as they 
pleased; but between the corpor- 
ate bodies and any particular views 
on the subjects of imperial or muni- 
cipal government there was no 
connection, On the contrary, the 
corporation had, been formed with 
the ‘distinct understanding that it 
should keep clear of all such de- 
batable ground—on which, as its 
founders’ well know, there was 
likely to be anything but unanim- 
ity of sentiment among the mem- 
bers. For all working men are 
not necessarily Radicals, any more 
than they are all Whigs or all 
Tories; and not a few, as is 
vouched for by the everyday experi- 
ence of those who know them best, ' 
care nothing at all about the as- 
cendancy of parties or party views, 
so, long as they are left at peace 
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to earn their bread and support 
their families by the sweat of their 
brow. 

There is nothing essentially wrong 
or blameworthy in belonging to a 
trades-union. If the union be con- 
ducted on proper principles, taking 
care only of its own members, it 
may even be productive of great 
and permanent advantage to so- 
ciety. Its tendency undoubtedly 
is to hinder capital from accumulat- 
ing too fast, by diffusing over the 
largest possible surface the profits 
accruing from trade. Now this is 
in itself a beneficial arrangement. 


It is better that ten thousand men‘ 


should earn each his competency, 
than that one hundred or five hun- 
dred should grow rich in a few 
years, while the remainder barely 
subsist, if they do even that. No 
reasonable master will therefore 
complain if his people unite to make 
with him the best bargain that they 
can for themselves. But the case is 
different when a trades’ union as- 
sumes the power of dictating to work- 
ing men who are not connected with 
it, and to say on what terms and 
to what employers these shall give 
their labour. It then becomes a 
tyranny which is the more detest- 
able that neither the law of the 
land nor the force of public opin- 
ion can be brought to bear upon 
it, so as to mitigate its force. No 
doubt the law will punish unidn- 
ists if they offer personal violence 
to their fellow-workmen, and} are 
convicted of the offence before a 
magistrate. But, in the first: place, 
it is not always easy to bring home 
the act to individuals; and, in the 
next, the unfortunate wretch so vin- 
dicating the cause of justice always 
suffers for his magnanimity. It sel- 
dom happens that a knobstick who 
has prosecuted a unionist to con- 
viction finds it either safe to pur- 
sue his business in the place where 
the conviction took place, or prac- 
ticable, even by a change of name, 
to find employment elsewhere. 


Besides, there are other modes of 
constraining outsiders to submit to 
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the laws of the society quite as ef. 
fective and far less dangerous than 
acts of personal violence. Who 
can long bé&ar up against the scorn 
and passive hostility of his neigh- 
bours—against words which, if they 
break no bones, wound more deep- 
ly than if they did—against the re- 
fusal of those with whom he is 
brought daily into contact to as- 
sociate with him, or even to salute 
him — against insults heaped not 
upon himself only, but upon his 
wife and innocent children?* Nor is 
this all. The tools of the recusant 
invariably disappear, nobody can 
tell how. If he be a carpenter, his 
adze, or plane, or chisel, or what- 
ever it be, is lost or broken just as 
he is preparing to use it. If he 
be a smith, his hammer-heads con- 
stantly fly off ‘when he is wield- 
ing them, and his pincers fall in 
twain, the screw which keeps their 
limbs together having mysteriously 
escaped from its place. Trades- 
unions which act on such’ principles 
as these are horrible tyrannies., 
Again, the rule which undertakes 
to determine how many apprentices 
shall be taken, and how long they 
shall serve. the masters to whom 
they become bound, is an interfer- 
ence with the liberty of the subject 


as unjust as it is impolitic. It not : 


only strikes at the undoubted right 
of individuals to train to their own 
craft as many pupils as they please, 
but it goes far to restrain the 
progress, of art itself, by limiting 
the number of lads who shall take 
their start from such knowledge 
of the principles of their trade as 
is only to be acquired by passing 
through a regular apprenticeship. 
In this respect it operates very much 
as that other rule dees which de- 
cides the amount of wages to be 
paid, irrespectively of the value 
of the workman. Each in_ its 
own way—both, in combination— 
effectually do away with all dif- 
ference of value between -skilled 
and unskilled labour; an arrange- 
ment unjust towards all who are 
affected by it, and leading, as a sure 
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result, to the extinction of zeal, 
and therefore of excellence, in art 
itself. Yet there is no law in Eng- 
land which can reach the perpetra- 
tors of the wrong. Master and 
pupil may, if they please, set the 
union at defiance, and sign their 
articles and come together. But if 
this is to be followed by a strike of 
the men, and the exercise of an in- 
visible power, which stops others 
froni coming forward to take the 
places of the absentees, what will 
either masters or apprentices gain? 
The one can teach nothing, the 
other learn nothing, while the 
workshops are empty. They are, 
therefore, constrained, however re- 
luctantly, to cancel the indentures, 
and the trades-union conquers. 
Almost more injurious is the 
operation of the society’s rules, 
which undertake to regulate wages 
and to determine the number of 
hours which shall be given to la- 
bour, pushed as they now are to an 
extreme point. Wages, like the price 
of food, can only be détermined by 
the relative proportion of supply to 
demand. An arbitrary law, which 
fixes the amount irrespective of 
this consideration, must inevitably 


‘lead to the ruin of trade and the 


interests of the classes which live 
by it. To a great extent, indeed, 
this has taken place already. Every 
strike—and we have had of late one 
in almost every trade—inflicts un- 
heard-of sufferings on thousands 
who are not parties to it, as well as 
upon the infatuated men and the 
families of the men engaged in it. 
At this moment there are about 
twenty thousand iron  shipbuild- 
ers and their assistants idle 
along the shores of the Thames, 
because the’ ship-carpenters have 
thought fit to strike for a rise of 
wages ; and the public is appealed 
to by clergymen and others to help 
the sufferers by giving in alms 
what the sufferers are willing 
and anxious to earn, but cannot. 
Now we must be permitted to ex- 
press the hope that no attention 
whatever will be made to these 
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appeals. The innocent, in this 
particular case, may suffer for the 
guilty. But what reason is there to 
believe that they who are now de- 
scribed as innocent sufferers will 
not, as soon as it suits their own 
convenience, .change places with 
the guilty? whereupon, without ° 
doubt, a generous public will, be 
invited to subscribe for the poor 
ship - carpenters, whom a . strike 
among the builders of iron vessels 
has thrown out of employ. If 
strikes are to be put a stop to at 
all, or even controlled and kept 
within the bounds of reason, it 
must be by throwing upon their 
authors the responsibility of, all the 
anguish and all the crime in which 
they result. Every soft - hearted 
man or woman who helps to main- 
tain in idleness those whom a strike 
has thrown out of employ, is by 
so much encouraging the working 
classes in this country to ruin them- 
selves in the attempt to ruin or en- 
slave their masters. 

It has happened more than once 
that the employers of labour have 
endeavoured to counterwork the 
men upon strike, by bringing in 
mechanics from other parts of the 
country, and even from abroad. 
English, Scotch, and Irish mechan- 
ics are soon taught the hopeless- 
ness of trying by such means to 
better themselves. Foreigners have 
fared even worse. ‘The journey- 
men tailors brought, not long ago, 
from the north of Germany to Edin- 
burgh, had a terrible life for a few 
days, and then in a body returned 
home. So it was with the men 
whom Mr. Poole imported from 
France into London. The union 
was too strong for them, and they 
gave up-the contracts in despair. 
Meanwhile masters in other bran- 
ches of trade are trying to get their 
work done on the Continent, and 
not in any instance unsuccessfully. 
Of the doors, window-frames, and 
fittings for very many of the houses 
now in the course of construction 
in London, a large proportion is 
purchased in Denmark, and brought 
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over as cargo in ships, just as deals 
and unsawn timber used to be. If 
it were possible to do the same 
thing with the houses themselves, 
the great builders would unques- 
tionably do it; for of all.the slaves 
that work out of fetters, journey- 
men bricklayers and masons are 
at once the most abject and the 
most insolent. What personal li- 
berty can he claim to possess, 
who is prohibited from using more 
than one hand in laying and plaster- 
ing a brick? What insolence can 
exceed that of men who give but 
half their strength and skill to their 
employers, yet claim to be paid ex- 
travagantly for the whole ? 

The effect of all this upon some 
of our’ most important industries 
has been most mischievous. We 
have ceased, for example, to be the 
machine-makers to the outer world. 
We do not always; in that re- 
spect, supply even our own wants, 
Liége is in higher esteem both here 
and elsewhere than either Birming- 
ham or London. There seems every 
probability that shipbuilding in like 
manner will be transferred to France, 
and even to America. We are not 
unaware that the trades-union is 
trying to prevent this by moving 
the artisans in other countries to 
unite with them in an _ alliance 
against their masters. The confer- 
ence ‘which was held in Geneva 
not long ago proves this, and some- 
thing more; for it shows, first, that 
the English association is in earnest 
in what it aims at; and next, that 
there are in Switzerland, France, 
and Germany, many restless spirits 
prepared to take their inspiration 
from London, and to make common 
cause with it. If the scheme suc- 
ceed, then we shall have a war all 
over Europe of labour against ca- 
pital ; but will it succeed? We think 
not. Foreign governments are not so 
scrupulous as our own. They will 
scarcely tolerate the growth under 
their very eyes of combinations 
which, whatever may be their pro- 
fessed object, can at any moment be 
turned by skilful leaders to politi- 
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cal purposes. And foreign govern- 
ments are too attentive to all that 
passes here in England to be blind 
to the fact that such is in truth 
their inevitable issue. We believe, 
then, that the present attempt will 
fail, in which case, English capi- 
talists, being unable to use their 
capital profitably at home, will in 
every practicable instance transfer 
it to other countries. And what 
next? 

Looking only to their effect upon 
the social condition of the country 
—to the bad blood which they have 
created, and are creating, between 
employers and employed—-to the 
amount of misery which they 
entail upon the working men 
themselves, and their almost ine- 
vitable tendency to drive the trade 
of the country to other lands,—it 
cannot be denied that trades-uniong 
have operated, since 1836, most 
mischievously for the honour and 
prosperity of England. And they 
have produced these results be- 
cause their organisation has been 
abused. Used with moderation, 
even such an organisation would 
have effected, permanent, as it 
effected partial, good. For it is 
no subject of regret to thoughtful 
men that enormous fortunes are 
not made now, as they used to be 
made a hundred years ago, in the 
space of a few years, by master- 
manufacturers. And undoubtedly 


the action of the trades-unions _ 


has been, in part at least, the cause 
of this. Had they been in active 
existence, and managed with the 
skill and without the asperity with 
which they are managed now, some 
of the families we could name 
would have had a more mode- 
rate share of this world’s goods 
than their enterprising founders 
managed to bequeath “to them. 
But the abuse of a good thing 
conyerts it at once into a ba 
thing; and so the trades-unions, 
even when looked at from a social 
point of view, have degenerated, 
through the fault of their govern- 
ing bodies, into a mischievous 
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nuisance. There is, howeVer, an- 
other aspect in which we are forced 
to regard them, and, seen by that 
light, they cannot be too severely 
censured and denounced. _In direct 
contradiction to the well-known 
terms of their existence, and in 
opposition to the wishes of, pro- 
bably, one half of ‘the members, 
they have been converted by the 
management of their. paid secre- 
tary into political engines. They 
make common cause with the 
Reform League, and walk in pro- 


. cession as well as meet to hear 


speeches in support of manhood 
suffrage and vote by ballot. Few 
incidents of late years have given 
greater pain to the real friends of 
the working man than this. It was 
distressing enough to witness the 
fatal mistakes which they were 
committing, the outrage which they 
offered" to every principle of com- 
mercial economy. It is a thousand 
times more so to see their energies 
diverted from the very purposes 
of their existence, and themselves 
made the tools of an unprincipled 
and ambitious individual. And 
when we take into account the 
character and antecedents of the 
man who thus misleads them, our 
regret is not a little tempered with 
indignation, and even astonish- 
ment. 

Mr. Thomas -_ Potter, the Cory- 
hzeus of the trades-unions, began 
ife as an operative carpenter and 

joiner. He was employed, a few 
years ago, by the Messrs. Smith, the 
builders of Miss Burdett Coutts’s 
model lodging-houses; and bein 
found utterly worthless as a work- 
man, to whatever branch of his 
trade they sent him, he was at last 
dismissed. Other employers tried 
him, with the same results, and he 
was forced to earn a subsistence by 
becoming a waiter at some eating- 
house or inferior hotel. Even 
there he failed; whereupon he be- 
took himself to a railway. What 
his special business might be there 
we cannot exactly say, but what- 
ever it might be, he did it so in- 
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differently that he received notice 
to quit, and quitted accordingly. 
It would be unjust to suppose, 
however, that Mr. Potter failed. in 
these various branches of industry 
through any lack of talent. The 
talent which he possessed did not 
happen to be, ih any ‘case, the 
special talent required — that was 
all, He was a bad carpenter, a bad 
waiter, a bad railway official; but 
he was all the while a clever fellow, 
and is a clever fellow still, in his 
own way. At last he found his 
proper sphere of action, and suc- 
ceeded. He wrote for that portion 
of the periodical press which has 
a large circulation among cabmen 
and costermongers, and his essa 

were well received. Whether he 
be the author of any or all of 
those stirring novels, of which ‘ Ty- 
burn Dick,’ now in course of pub- 
lication, is a favourable specimen, 
he himself knows best; but what- 
ever the nature of his literary pro- 
ductions, they gained him a good 
name among his readers, and were 
the means of introducing him to 
the Council of the Central Trades- 
Union. To that body he soon be- 
came secretary, and as secretary he 
soon succeeded in getting the power 
into his own hands. Himself an 
unskilled and intractable work- 
man, he gave all his sympathies to 
those of his own stamp. Hating 
master-tradesmen, and making no 
disguise of the feeling, he became, 
as was natural, the idol of the 
worst classes of the Union. This 
is the hand which, for some years 
back, has pulled the wires that 
set the whole machinery of the 
trades-unions in motion all over 
the kingdom. His latest feat is, 
however, the most striking of the 
whole. Trades-unions have be- 
come, under his management, a 
political party in the State; and 
the -‘ Beehive,’ which used to con- 
fine itself to the discussion of fiscal 
questions between men and their 
masters, now chronicles the doings 
of the Reform League, and writes 
up manhood suffrage and vote by 
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ballot. Nor is this all. Mr. Potter 
speaks at public meetings, and .en- 
courages others to speak. He has 
proved, likewise, that he possesses 
a decided talent for organisation, 
and is neither abashed when ne- 
gotiating face to face with Secre- 
‘ taries of State, nor put out of his 
way when directing the march of 
thousands of marshalled men and 
their banners. At the same time 
it is not a little curious to observe 
with what skill and dexterity he 
plays his part in this game of agi- 
tation. Mr. Bright tells us that 
seven years ago he recommended 
the unions to apply their special 
organisation to the furtherance of 
a great political end. Mr. Potter 
has accomplished what Mr. Bright 
proposed, yet scarcely as Mr. Bright 
could have wished the deed to be 
done. The trades-unions are, or 
appear to be, at the beck neither of 
Mr. Bright nor of Mr. Beales, but 
of Mr. Potter. He appoints them 
their places of gathering—he nom- 
inates the speakers—he gives the 
tone to their resolutions. He is 
the ally, but not the tool, either of 
Mr. Beales or Mr. Bright; and he 
takes care to show that such is the 
case. The trades-unions disavow 
all participation in the outrages 
which occurred in London last 
July. They had no share, they tell 
us, in the assault on Hyde Park, 
however they may chuckle over it. 
That was the work of Mr. Beales’s 
followers, against whose probable 
participation in the late march 
from St. James’s Park to Beaufort 
Grounds Mr. Potter was as anxious 
to provide as either Mr. Walpole or 
Sir Richard Mayne. There is good 
policy in all this. Mr. Potter de- 
sires to keep the working-men 
apart from the “roughs,” because 
his views extend to a seat in Par- 
liament for himself as soon as the 
pressure of working-men and 
roughs together shall force the 
Legislature to concede what is de- 
manded. He is willing that the 
trades-unions shall co-operate with 
the roughs, but not that the two 
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classes should be confounded to- 
gether. And he flatters himself 
that by thus standing up for the 
dignity of the former he will be able 
to keep the unions, so long as ig 
necessary, in the state of bondage 
to which they are now reduced, 
We suspect that he is a good deal 
deceiving himself. We doubt whe- 
ther the working-men of England 
and Scotland are altogether satis. 
fied with their present condition, 
We believe, on the contrary, that Mr 
Potter's last move—the transforma- 
tion of a social into a political or- 
ganisation—has given offence to 
not a few, and that the violence of 
the language used at some recent 
public meetings has disgusted more, 
If proof be required of the sound- 
ness of this view of the case, here 
it is. 

The late demonstration, orderly 
and well-conducted as it was, 
greatly disappointed its authors, 
Instead of 200,000, less than 25,000 
took part in it. And though these 
may be accepted as the extreme 
thinkers among the unionists of 
London and the provinces, even the 
showed, by the reception whieh 
they gave to the principal speakers 
in Beaufort Grounds, that they 
were not quite pleased’ with all 
that they there saw and heard. 
Even the masses, as Colonel Dick- 
son called his audience, knew too 
much to be flattered with the par- 
allel drawn between their case and 
that of their fellows elsewhere. 
“In France every working-man is 
enfranchised; in Italy the case is 
the same; even the tyrannical 
Bismarck is giving universal suf- 
frage to the Prussians.” ‘The 
masses” are not yet very deeply 
versed in the history of Europe, 


but they can perfectly understand . 


that neither in France, nor in Italy, 
nor in Prussia would such a gather- 
ing of the people be tolerated for 
a moment as that which the Col- 
onel was addressing. From time 
to time his appeals were according- 
ly greeted here and there with a 
hiss, which was quite as frequently 
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stifled by laughter as by cheers. 
Again, Mr. Leicester’s” eloquence, 
though twice exercised—first in 
Beaufort Grounds and next in St 
James’s Hall—scarcely found a re- 
sponse in the feelings of no incon- 
siderable portion of the crowds who 
listened to it. The working-men 
of England do not believe that Mr. 
Beales is ‘‘a martyr to the cause of 
their independence,” or that they 
are trodden down by “aristocratic 
domination, tyranny, impudence, 
and ignorance.’ The working-men 
of England do not sympathise with 
one who says— 


“The question was, would they suf- 
fer those little-minded, decrepit, hump- 
backed, one-eyed scoundrels who sat in 
the House of Commons to rob and de- 
fraud them any longer of their rights— 
whether those who had squandered the 
people’s earnings like water should con- 
tinue todo so? From one end to the 
other of this land their fiat had gone 
forth that they meant to be and would 
be free. What had Lord Derby done? 
He had translated Homer. (Laughter.) 
But he could not make one of those 
beautiful specimens of glass-work which 
had been carried in procession that day. 
There was not a stocking-weaver in 
Leicester, or a clodhopper in the king- 


dom, rendering service to the State, 


who was not quite as useful as Lord 
Derby.. (Laughter and cheers.) What 
the people meant to do was to drive 
the Devil out of the House of Com- 
mons, and let God Almighty in.” 


In Lancashire, at least, Lord’ 


Derby’s munificence and _ inde- 
fatigable exertions in helping the 
sufferers from the cotton famine have 
won for him a place in the hearts of 
the working-men, from which such 
disgraceful verbiage as this cannot, 
we suspect, remove him. 

Again the trades-unions, or the 
best of them, can hardly fail, we 
should think, to be suspicious of 
an alliance between their ruling 
body and Mr. Bright. Mr. Potter 
may flatter himself that he brings 
this matter before them in a light 
which shows to his and to their 
advantage. He tries to persuade 


them that Mr. Bright is doing their 
work, not that they are doing his, 
But the working-men of England 
are scarcely so forgetful of the past 
as to be ¢ajoled into believing that 
any unity or agreement can subsist 
between Mr. Bright’s principles of 
action and theirs. Mr. Bright is an 
employer of labour and a capitalist. 
As such he ‘is one of a class against 
which they have been taught that 
it is their duty.to combine. His an- 
tecedents prove, moreover, that as a 
member of the legislature he has in- 
variably thrown such influence as he 
possesses into the scale of capital 
against labour. He never gave a 
vote in favour of short time, even 
for factory children; he spoke and 
voted against the bill for the limita- 
tion of the hours of labour in fac- 
tories. for adults. It may serve his 
immediate purpose to throw himself 
upon the working-men now, because 
by no other apparent means is he 
likely to force his own crotchets 
through the House of Commons, 
But ‘nothing is more clear than that 
their objects and his, even assuming 
the unions to be of one mind on the 
subject of parliamentary reform, 
agree only so far as this, to secure a 
monopoly of political power to the 
working classes, how to be after- 
wards used is quite another question. 
Trades-unions are Protectionist so- 
cieties in the strictest sense of the 
term. Give them the upper hand, 
and they will soon do as their class 
have done in America, compel the 
Legislature to protect them by law 
from competition with foreign indus- 
tries, and then dictate to their em- 
ployers on what scale they shall be 
remunerated for their labour. Now 
if Mr. Bright be anything as a states- 
man, he is a free-trader, and there 
could not be a working-man in St. 
James’s Hall on the 4th of last De- 
cember who was ignorant of that 
fact. Though they‘ cheered, there- 
fore, every appeal which he made to 
them—and the more ferocious t 

appeals the louder were the cheers— 
it would be too much to suppose that 
even they who heard him speak 
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awoke next morning with a convic- 
tion that the voice to whieh they had 
listened was that of an oracle, and 
that they were ry wisely by sub- 
mitting even thus far to his guid- 
ance, At all events there is the’ best 
reason to believe that his speech, 
as it was read in the newspapers 
and ata distance from the scene of 
action, created as much of disgust 
and alarm among the working-men 
of England as of any other class 
in tHe country.. A minority, com- 
posed chiefly of youths under five- 
and-twenty, may contemplate with- 
out horror the alternative which 
he places before them. It is 
natural for young, and, possibly 
reckless’ men, to rejoice in the 
han ge of physical strife, till they 
now from experience what it 
means. But we are persuaded, 
and there is anitple evidence to 
prove it, that out of the whole 
body of working-men in this coun- 
try, all that have attained the years 
of maturity, fathers of families and 
married men, threw from them with 
disgust the report of a speech which 
contained the following pieces of 
declamation :— 


: “Did they think that you would be 
silent for ever, and patient for ever, 
under a perpetual exclusion from the 
benefits of the constitution of your 
country? If they are dissatisfied with 
this movement, what would they have? 
Would they wish that, as many did 
fifty or sixty years ago, instead of 
making an open demonstration of your 
opinions, you should conspire with a 
view to change the political constitu- 
tion of your country? Would they like 
that you should meet in secret societies, 
that you should administer to each other . 
illegal oaths, that you should undertake 
the task of midnight drilling, that you 
should purchase throughout London 
and the provinces a supply. of arms, 
that you should in this frightful and 
terrible manner endeavour to menace 
the Government, and to wring from 
them the concession of your rights? 
But surely one of two modes must be 
taken. (Cheers.) If there be a senti- 
ment of the people, a deep, and wide- 
spread sentiment of injustice no longer 
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tolerable, then, judging from all past 
history of all people, one of two motes 
will be taken—either that mode, s9 
sad and so odious, of secret conspiracy, 
or that mode so grand and so noble 
which you have adopted. (Cheers) 
You have at this moment across the 
Channel, if the. reports which the Gov- 
ernment sanctions are true, an exhibi- 
tion of the plan which I deplore and 
condemn. You have their secret socie- 
ties, and daths, and drilling, and arms, 
and menace, and a threat of violence 
and insurrection; is there any man in 
England who would like to see the 
working-men of Great Britain driven 
to any such course in defence of or 
in the maintenance of their rights? 
(Cheers.)” 


This is pretty strong, and was 80 
accepted by the more enthusiastic 
reformers present; but the follow- 
ing wrung from them such a burst 
of applause as has rarely thrilled 
the heart of a public meeting in 
this country :— 


“Why, the ‘Parliament of land 
owners and rich men either were 
wholly ignorant of, or they wholly 
despised, that great national opinion 
which has been exhibited during the 
last three or four months; and they 
resisted that Bill with a_pertinacity 
never exceeded, with an amount of 
intrigue, with an amount of unfairness 
to the Government which they durst 
not for one single night have attempted 
if they had ever felt any real responsi- 
bility to the English nation. (Cheers.) 
And now they resist up to this moment, ¢ 
and for aught I know they may possibly 
resist when they meet at the beginning 
of next February, until the discontent 
which is now so general shall become 
universal, and that which is now only 
a great exhibition of opinion may be 
come necessarily and inevitably a great 
and menacing exhibition of force.” 


So much for the uses to which 
the organisation of trades-unions 
has been turned. The social strain 
put upon the members was already 
severe enough. Many an_ honest 
and industrious operative had be- 
gun to repent the facile temper 
which induced him to come over 
to,the movement, or the timidity 
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which hindered him from standing 
out and daring the worst. But 
had the Association kept clear of 
politics, we are by no means sure 
that their feelings, however com- 
mon and commendable, would have 
resulted in action, or at all events 
in immediate action. The case is 
different now. The ground begins 
to heave in more than one quarter, 
and it will not surprise us to find 
it break up by-and-by altogether. 
Many men belonging to various 
bodies. in London are seceding 
one by one since the demonstra- 
tion of last month; many more, 
it is expected, will follow the ex- 
ample. The compositors, as is well 
known, refused in a body to take 
part in the procession, and gave 
their reasons. And now we find 
that at Stavely, in Derbyshire, a 
meeting of colliers and 
others has been held for the pur- 
pose of forming a non-union .so- 
ciety, which, unless we deceive 
ourselves, will soon reckon up its 
members by the thousand. They 
voted Mr. Markham, ‘one of ‘the 
lessees of the coal-fields, into the 
chair, and greeted his manly expo- 
sition of his own principles and 
views with hearty cheers. Several 
working-men spoke much to the 
purpose, after which the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously 
catried :— 

“1, That trades-unions cause strife 
between masters and men, ee! reduce 
the members to a state of slavery, and 
frequently destroy the industry that 
provides them with bread for their fam- 
ilies. 

“2. That this meeting is convinced 
it is for the mutual interests of both 
master and man that the most. perfect 
confidence and goodwill should at all 
times exist between them.”’ 


Here, then, is the beginning of a 
counter-movement, which, if it be 
wisely fostered and encouraged, 
may before long lead to the hap- 
piest results. Meanwhile the opi- 
nion gains ground every day, 
among the middle and upper 


classes, and especially among the 
VOL. CL—NO, DCXY. 
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employers of labour, that if measures 
be not taken to put a stop to the 
system of intimidation now rampant 
there will be an end in this country, 
not only to our greatness as a nation, 
but to our liberty as freemen. Ask 
any master tailor or shoemaker or 
builder in London on what terms he 
stands with his men? Push your 
inquiries a little further, and find 
out whether or no he be now, what- 
ever he might have been last spring, 
a Radical Reformer or a Reformer at 
all? In the face of all this it is 
well-nigh marvellous to find the old 
Whigs standing up for the abortive 
measure of last session, and Radicals 
of the school of Mr. Ayrton and Mr. 
Bass presuming to broach their own 
theories in the presence of politicians 
more ardent than themselves. Mr. 
Ayrton, no doubt, carried some of 
his audience with him when he went 
out of his way at the gathering in St. 
James’s Hall to insult the Queen; 
but the moment he began to speak 
of the sanctity of law, and of the 
duty of the Government to uphold 
it, he was hooted down., The latter 
met with a reception quite as little 
flattering, though he spoke to a 
meeting assembled in a room which 
he had himself lent for the occasion. 
We take the account of the scene 
from the ‘Standard,’ which, having 
first shown that almost every notable 
invited sent an excuse, transcribes a 
sentence or two from one of the let- 
ters conveying these excuses; and 
then goes on to say— 


“Tt was not to be supposed that wise 
and moderate counsels like these would 
find much favour with an audience con- 
vened by the Reform Leaguers, and the 
practical commentary upon them was the 
immediate and unanimous adoption of a 
resolution insisting upon manhood suf- 
frage, which was commended to what 
would be fancifully called the sense of 
the meeting by the chastened yet vigour- 
ous eloquence of Mr. Beales ope pon 
this there rose, not from the platform, 
but from the body of the meeting, the 
one member a. ued peas tn, 
present, but who ily prov 
like Mr. Ayrton at St. James’s Hall, he 
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came to curse, and not to bless them. 
Mr. T./M. Bass reminded them that he 
was not a new recruit in the cause of 
Reform, that he was the first member 
of Parliament who had ever advocated 
household suffrage on the hustings, and 
he declared, as he had a good right to 
do, that ‘in that room there stood no 
other man who had been so long a steady 
-and sincere parliamentary reformer as he 
had.’ Amid much interruption and signs 
of disapprobation, he told them that, as 
in the case of Mr. M. A. Bass, he was un- 
able to join the speakers on the platform, 
because he was rootedly opposed to man- 
hood suffrage, and he showed them plain- 
ly the reason why. He did not think the 
working classes were sufficiently educated 
to exercise such a trust rightfully, and 
even to their own benefit. He gave 
them an illustration of the reasons which 
had drawn him to this conclusion. He 
had spoken on the subject to five respect- 
able workmen, earning from 45s. to 75s. 
a-week in his own employment, and not 
one of them even understood what he 
meant by the word franchise ; and when 
he explained it, they replied, with melan- 
choly unanimity, that ‘they really did 
uot know anything about it, and did not 
care much,’ He repudiated the idea up- 
on which the advocates of manhood suf- 
frage take their ground, that every man 
has a ‘natural right’ to the franchise, 
and pointed out that the great principle 
upon which our form of government has 
been framed and developed from six 
hundred years back is, that the bestowal 
of the voting power should be conditional 
on the fulfilment of certain qualifications. 
Would they, he inquired, send youths of 
eighteen or twenty years of age to repre- 
sent them in their trades-unions, and, if 
not, why should they be less careful as 
to. the constitution of that body which 
elected the men who practically control 
the destinies of the British empire? A 
somewhat painful experience of the effect 
which calmly stated arguments of this 
kind usually have upon the audiences 
who assemble at the invitation of the Re- 
form Leaguers, quite prepares us to hear 
that at this point the meeting ‘lost its 
equanimity,’ that a scene of confusion 
ensued, and that amid hissings and hoot- 
ings this second inverted Balaam resum- 
ed his seat.” 


If Radical members like Mr. 
Ayrton and Mr. Bass thus irritate 


and offend the great body of the 
Reformers, what chance have the 
legitimate representatives of the 


old Liberal party in Parliament of 
carrying public sympathy along 
with them? With the single excep- 
tion of Lord Amberley, they haye 
all declined to take any part—even 
to be present—at a meeting over’ 
which Mr. Beales or Mr. Potter 
presides. Such was Lord Henley’s 
course when invited to co-operate 
with Mr. Beales in a Reform demon- 
stration at Northampton. Such, 
also, was the line adopted by Mr, 
Brand and Mr. Hugessen Knatch- 
bull; these latter, indeed, going so 
far as to state that they will exercise a 
fair and candid spirit of forbearance 
towards Mr. Disraeli and his col- 
leagues. Meanwhile Mr. Moncreiff, 
having no fear of Mr. Beales before 
his eyes, meets his constituents in 
Edinburgh, on the same evening 
that Mr. Bright is addressing the dele- 
gates in St. James’s Hall, and plies 
them with the arguments of sober 
Whiggery, with what effect there is 
little to show. He has no fancy 
—not he—for either manhood or 
household suffrage. The ballot has 
few charms for him. His heart 
is set upon a £7 franchise in bor- 
oughs, and a £14 franchise in coun- 
ties; and he has very little hope 
of obtaining even these. We be- 
lieve that he is perfect! right. 
“The dead weight,” as he calls 
it, which defeated Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme last summer, would defeat 
it again if brought forward in the 
spring, and not a sound would be 
raised of lamentation over the fail- 
ure. On the other hand, we are 
inclined to suspect that the horror 
which Mr. Moncreiff expresses for 
a largely increased conStituency is 
not, so far as he and his party are 
concerned, unreasonable. He as- 
sured the good people of Edinburgh 
that the experience of English bor- 
oughs, as they are, demonstrates the 
following facts, and that from these 
facts his deductions are derived: 
Wherever the majority in the con- 
stituency consists of working-men, 
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Tories are returned to Parliament ; 
where the working-men balance the 
other classes, and no more, Whigs 
are returned; wherever the work- 
ing class happens to be in a min- 
ority, the boroughs return Radicals, 
Now, we do not profess to be so 
well read in the political statistics 
of the country as to be able to say 
that this calculation is either ab- 
solutely correct or absolutely the 
reverse ; but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that it is not very far from 
the fact At all events, we know 


that all the larger boroughs, such, 


as Birmingham, Manchester, Sal- 
ford, and the like, return Radicals 
to Parliament, and that in these 
the proportion of working-men is 
less than one-fourth as compared 
with the other classes enjoying the 
franchise. Is it, then, Mr. Mon- 
creiff’s opinion that we are likely 
to get from Lord Derby a measure 
*more liberal than Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone would venture to 
propose? We suspect that it is; 
and we arrive at this conclusion 
from observing that the whole body 
of Whigs, old and new, appear to 
be beside themselves with terror 
lest the ground should be cut from 
beneath their feet. -A good and 
liberal reform measure proposed by 
the present Government would be 
sentence of death to them. What 
care they about parliamentary 
purity in the abstract, or the en- 
franchisement of working-men, or 
anything else in all the category of 
politics; except their own return to 
Downing Street? The last thing 
on earth, therefore, which they de- 
sire, is to see the question of Reform 
taken up in earnest by Lord Derby ; 
and certainly, by the encourage- 
ment which they gave to the tem- 
per which has since outdofe even 
their desires, they have done their 
very best to render such an issue 
impossible. 

The war of factions has passed, 
since their accession to office, into 
a new phase. ‘The transformation 
of trades-unions into political 
. leagues has thoroughly alarmed 
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the middle classes. They have 
suffered tod much already from 
the effect of social combinations 
against them; they -have a per- 
fect horror of giving a larger mea- 
sure of political power to the 
working-men. And this policy may 
—we do not say that it will—prove © 
so strong as to prevent the Govern- 
ment from dealing with the ques- 
tion at all. Should the case be so, 
the country will sustain a great 
misfortune. 

But the blame will rest entirely 
with the three allied powers—the 
Whigs, the Reform League, and 
the trades-unions. The first, by 
inciting the two latter to come for- 
ward; the two latter, by the osten- 
tatious display of physical force, 
leave, as they imagine, no alterna- 
tive to Lord Derby except either 
to stand stili till better times come, 
or to throw himself on the crest 
of the revolution. Now, Whigs, © 
Leaguers, and Unionists equally 
know that Lord Derby will not 
throw himself on the crest of the 
revolution; and if he did, it is 
very certain that the present House 
of Commons would not go with 
him, Meanwhile there is no at- 
tempt at concealment in regard to 
what the Reformers intend to do 
should Lord Derby either give the 
go-by to Reform, or propose a mea- 
sure short of manhood suffrage. 
The letter of Mr. Hartwell, the 
Secretary of the Demonstration 
Committee, which appeared in the 
‘Times’ of the 10th December last, 
has the merit of being, at all events, 
very explicit. We transcribe its 
closing sentences :— / 

“In conclusion,” he says, “I would 
observe that the demonstration. of the 
8d of December may be looked upon 
somewhat in the light of a dress rehear- 
sal; if found necessary, it will be fol- 
lowed up on a far more gigantic scale 
during the next session of arliament. 
This was the first time the Trades- 
Societies of London have taken part in 
a political movement; and taking this 
fact into consideration, also the state 
of the weather, the time of the year, 
the necessity of all those attending los- 
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ing a day’s work, the threatened dis- 
charge by several large firms employing 
thousands of workmen if they attended 
the demonstration (a threat, I regret to 
say, which has been reported to the 
committee as having been carried out 
in many instances), taking all these 
things into consideration, the London 
Working-men’s Association, by whom 
the demonstration was set on foot, and 
by whom, in conjunction with a com- 
mittee of the Trades’ Delegates, it was 
carried out, are quite satisfied with the 
result, as fully coming up to their ex- 
pectations.” 


After this, nobody, whether he 
be a Cabinet Minister or a private 
citizen, can pretend ignorance as to 
what is coming unless measures be 
taken to guard against it. Demon- 
strations similar to that which took 
place on the 3d of December are, 
to say the least, both dangerous 
and inconvenient at all times. 
But if they be directed to overawe 
Parliament when sitting, and to 
compel the adoption of a policy of 
which Parliament disapproves, they 
assume a character ‘which is not 
easily distinguished from rebellion. 
We cannot believe that they will 
be tolerated. We trust and believe 
that if attempted they will be im- 
mediately put down. All the re- 
spectability of London turned out 
when the capital was threatened 
some years ago with an invasion 
of Chartists headed by Mr. Fergus 
O’Connor. All. the respectability 
ef London will turn out again, and 
disperse whatever mob Mr. Beales 
and Mr. Potter, with Mr. Hartwell’s 
combination, may collect. We 
are not friendly to letting loose 
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troops against any portion of her 
Majesty’s subjects, however unlaw- 
fully engaged. And in the’ event. 
of the threatened outrage on Par- 
liament taking place, we are confi- 
dent that the civil power will prove 
strong enough to hold its own, and 
to put down the disturbers of the 
public peace. But if the worst 
come to the worst, there must be 
no hesitation in employing such 
means for the safety of the metro- 
polis as the Government has at its 
disposal. A mob marching upon 
the Houses of Parliament, and 
demanding that-a particular meas- 
ure which they support shall be- 
come law, is a mob in a state of 
insurrection. It must be dispersed; 
and for every life lost in so miser- 
able a quarrel, the leaders in the 
movement must be held responsible. 
But in truth we have no apprehen- 
sion that any such necessity will . 
arise. The working-men of Eng- 
land are not all Leaguers. The thou- 
sands who refused to turn out when 
summoned by Mr. Hartwell and 
his committee will obey the call 
of the constituted ‘authorities, and 
give a very good account of the 
roughs and vagabonds who brought 
discredit upon them on a former 
occasion, and would willingly dis- 
credit them now. .And the Govern- 
ment thus strengthened will dis- 
appoint its rivals, by so dealing 
with the Reform and other not 
less important questions as to win 
for themselves the gratitude and 
respect of all. who honour the 
laws and rightly value the Consti. 
tution. 








